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THE PRIVY COUNCIL AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


HE importance of the judgment 
of the Privy Council in the 
cases of Dr. Williams and Mr. Wil- 
son may not have been recognized 
at once; but it is now pretty plain 
that both the public and the clergy 
have become alive to its real signi- 
ficance. It is indeed a memorable 
transaction, and is characteristic in 
the highest degree of the institution 
which it affects. It was received 
with little favour. Hardly any of 
the public journals by which the 
subject has been discussed fully 
stated its effects. Many of them, 
even the most influential, did 
their utmost to underrate its im- 
portance; and it provoked a fierce 
opposition, and a somewhat remark- 
able protest on behalf of the two 
old parties in the Church. These 
parties suddenly find themselves 
confronted by a third ‘party which 
they both detest, and which they had 
both denied to have any legitimate 
standing-ground in the Church of 
England. 
Mere ecclesiastical quarrels have 
a slight interest for the laity. They 
can view with an equanimity ap- 
proaching to indifference the stand- 
ing feud between High Churchmen 
and Low Churchmen. Each side has 
its stronghold. Each appeals to feel- 
ings deeply rooted in the English 
character ; and neither uses language 
calculated to shock the religious 
sentiments or habits of thought of 
the mass of the community. That 
there should be Evangelicals and 
Tractarians; and that they should 
differ, and discuss the points on 
which they differ, appears as natural 
to the common run of respectable 
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people, as that there should be 
Whigs and Tories. When the 
leaders of both parties unite to repel 
what they obviously view as an 
assault on the foundations of a com- 
mon faith differently conceived, the 
new concord is more distressing to 
the ordinary mind than the old dis- 
cord. Something very strange in- 
deed must have happened, it is 
thought, when Dr. Pusey writes a 
‘faithful’ letter to the ecord, and 
joins with the best-known leaders 
of the Evangelical school in a pro-~ 
test against [a doctrine threatening 
to the structure in which both 
schools had hitherto been included. 
Let us see, in the first place, what 
it is that has caused so much com- 
motion; and let us consider, in the 
next place, whether it is wise to be 
so much moved. 

The cause of the commotion is 
that the highest authority known to 
the 'law of England has solemnly 
decided that it is not illegal for a 
clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land to deny that the Bible con- 
tains any prophecies at all, in the 
common sense of the word; to deny, 
that is, that the coming of Christ 
was supernaturally predicted cen- 
turies before his birth; to affirm 
that parts of the Bible, usually sup- 
posed to be literally true, must be 
understood to be allegories or fables, 
or, to use an unfortunate expres- 
sion, myths; to deny the historical 
truth of such parts of the Bible as 
appear to them to be untrue; to 
deny the goodness of such parts of 
it as appear to them to be immoral, 
It has further been declared that 
the law permits the clergy to hold 
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and teach any doctrine they please 
on the subject of inspiration; so 
that they may, if they like, assert 
that there is no generic difference 
between the canonical Scriptures 
and other books. In short, the effect 
of the judgments is that the law has 
laid down no positive doctrine what- 
ever respecting the Bible, except 
that it contains all things necessary 
to salvation. What else it may 
contain, and in what sort of vehicle 
the things necessary to salvation 
may be contained, are, by the law 
of England, open questions which 
the clergy may discuss as freely as 
the laity. 

Whoever reads the judgments of 
Dr. Lushington and those of the 
Committee of Council, and compares 
them with the incriminated pas- 
sages of the essays of Dr. Williams 
and Mr. Wilson, will be able to 
satisfy himself that this is by no 
means an overstatement of the re- 
sult of the whole proceedings. That 
the result should startle those who 
have never reflected seriously on 
the character and position of the 
Church of England is not surpris- 
ing. Hardly any other Christian 
body in this country allows so much 
liberty of opinion to its clergy ; and 
it is certain that, though in the 
Church of England itself great 
liberty of thought on this subject 
has, in fact, prevailed amongst the 
more learned part of the clergy 
for a length of time, this fact did 
not, till very recent times, attract 
nearly so much general notice as 
its importance required. The specu- 
lations of Middleton went as far in 
fact, and those of Warburton went 
as far in principle, as anything 
written by Dr. Williams or Mr. 
Wilson; but the great bulk of the 
clergy not only did not agree with 
them, but did not even care to re- 
cognize their existence. So true 
was this, that a writer in the Tructs 
for the Times—usually supposed to 
be Dr. Newman—used the absence 
of any article on the subject of the 
inspiration of the Bible as a reductio 
ad absurdum of those who held that 
the Thirty-nine Articles were the 
standard, and the only standard, of 
doctrine in the Church of England. 
He took it for granted that the in- 
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spiration of the Bible was a doc- 
trine of the Church of England; 
but, as the inspiration of the Bible 
was not affirmed in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, he concluded that there 
must be some other standard of the 
doctrine of the Church of England 
than that which the Thirty-nine 
Articles afforded. We all know 
whither the search for such a 
standard conducted Dr. Newman 
and others, after a certain number 
of oscillations. 

It is thus not surprising that, 
when the nature of the late judg- 
ments is fully understood, they 
should excite both surprise and 
alarm; but, when the subject is 
carefully considered, moderate and 
reasonable persons will probably 
conclude that, whatever may be the 
theological value of the opinions of 
Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson—as 
to which, on the present occasion, 
we mean to say nothing—the judg- 
ment of the Committee of Council 
was not merely legally right, but 
was the only one which would have 
been consistent with the existence 
of the Church of England as a 
national Church, or, indeed, as any- 
thing wider than a sect based on 
mere popular prejudice, and on no 
plain or intelligible principle what- 
ever. 

Some twenty years ago intense 
interest was excited by the question, 
‘What is the Church? and a 
variety of answers were devised, 
each of which favoured the preten- 
sions of some one of the theological 
schools which divide the country; 
but none of which could be recon- 
ciled with the facts of the case. ‘To 
those who look at the facts alone, 
without thinking it necessary to 
adapt them to any theological con- 
clusion, the answer is obvious. The 
Church of England is an institution 
established by law. Both in fact 
and in theory it comprehends ior 
some purposes all the Queen’s sub- 
jects in England and Ireland; but 
its principal direct benefits are con- 
fined to that part of them who have 
a sufficient degree of sympathy with 
the services which are by law ap- 
pointed to be held, and with the 
doctrines which are by law pro- 
tected from discussion by the clergy, 
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to be willing to join in those ser- 
vices. Every English subject pays 
for the support of the Church, 
directly or indirectly. Every Eng- 
lish subject, whatever his theological 
opinions may be, is subject to the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and has a 
right to set their process in motion. 
The bishops, as bishops, help to 
legislate forthe whole nation. Every 
man, whatever his creed, has a right 
to be married in his parish church, 
and to be buried in his parish 
church-yard. The law, and not 
community of religious opinion, 
constitutes the Church. ‘This is 
proved by the fact that there is just 
as much community of religious 
opinion in it as the law prescribes, 
and no more. There is nothing to 
prevent a Unitarian on the one 
hand, or a Roman Catholic on the 
other, from holding a benefice in 
the Church of England, except cer- 
tain Acts of Parliament, which the 
legislature might, if it pleased, re- 
peal or modify to-morrow. Suppose, 
for 2 moment, that the Act of Uni- 
formity, and with it the obligation 
to sign the Thirty-nine Articles and 
to read the Book of Common Prayer, 
were repealed. Would the Church 
of England cease to exist? By no 
means. There would still be as 
many bishops, deans, canons, rectors, 
vicars, and curates as before, with 
precisely the same powers, the same 
incomes, and the same obligations 
in all other matters than those re- 
lating to doctrine. If the rector of 
a parish were to die, the same 
patron as before would present a 
new one. The same bishop would 
have to examine and to institute 
him; he would be liable to the 
same penalties for non-residence or 
immorality, and he would be under 
the same obligation to celebrate 
religious worship in the parish 
church, though he might have a 
discretion as to the kind of service 
to be celebrated. The Church of 
England is thus differently situated 
from almost any other religious 
community in the world. It is an 
institution of which every English- 
man is a member, and in which 
every Englishman has an interest, 
whether he likes it or not. That it 
is at present so constituted that a 
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large proportion of its members—all 
Dissenters, namely, and Roman 
Catholics—are excluded from its 
direct benefits, is perfectly true; 
but this is an accidental and not an 
essential circumstance. The theo- 
logy of the Church was at one time 
Roman Catholic. It was at another 
time (during the Commonwealth) 
Calvinistic. Parliament might to- 
morrow make any other change; 
but, so long as the law of the 
land makes a public provision for 
religious worship, confers special 
powers and privileges upon the 
ininisters of religion, and subjects 
them to a special discipline, ad- 
ministered by special courts, the 
aggregate of the institutions so con- 
stituted may properly be called the 
Church of England; the institution, 
that is, which the English nation 
thinks fit to maintain and support 
for religious purposes. 

It is quite a distinct question 
whether or no any other meaning 
than this can be attached to the 
word ‘ Church.’ Many persons have 
tried to discover one, and have 
sought to specify the tests by which 
a true Church may be known, and 
to lay down the definition which it 
must fulfil. Assuming their success 
to be complete, such a body, if not 
recognized by law, would not be the 
Church of England, any more than 
the first Christian society established 
in Rome was at the time of its es- 
tablishment the Church of Rome. 
No doubt, for its own purposes, it 
was a Church; but so far was it 
from being the Church of Rome, 
that it was a Church unknown to 
Rome, or known only to be perse- 
cuted. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that there has been so much 
difficulty in affixing any definite 
meaning to the word Church, that, 
when it is used in any other than 
the legal sense ascribed to it above, 
no two persons can be sure that 
they are talking about the same 
thing. Let us, then, use the word 
in the meaning above assigned to it, 
which is, at all events, perfectly 
intelligible, and consider whether 
any other state of the law respect- 
ing the Bible, than that which has 
been shown to exist by the decisions 
in the cases of Dr. Williams and 
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Mr. Wilson, would be endurable in 
the present state of things, or con- 
sistent with the retention by the 
Church of anything like a national 
character. 

If it is admitted that the position 
of the clergy is to be a legal one, 
and that they are to be entitled to 
retain their position until they are 
removed from it in due course of 
law for some offence of which the 
law can take cognizance—and that 
this is the essence of an esta- 
blished Church is self-evident—it 
will follow that the law must do 
one or the other of three things 
with reference to the Bible. In the 
first place, it might be laid down 
that a certain specified volume—say, 
for instance, a sealed copy of the 
Authorized Version, like the sealed 
copies of the Book of Common 
Prayer, mentioned in the Act of 
Uniformity—should, for all legal 
purposes be recognized as the Bible ; 
and that no clergyman should pre- 
sume to dispute either the authen- 
ticity or the authority of a single 
word of it. Something nearly ap- 
proaching to this doctrine was laid 
down by the formula consensus Hel- 
vetic?, in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century; and the doctrine of 
the Westminster Confession on the 
subject—which is to this day the 
standard of doctrine in the Church 
of Scotland—is not much less 
stringent. Of course such a doc- 
trine might be laid down here, and 
might be enforced by a court of 
law; but would any human crea- 
ture—would Dr. Pusey himself, and 
the other authors of the Oxford pro- 
test—wish such a step to be taken, 
or assert that it would be in accord- 
ance with the practice of the 
Church? The very notion is mon- 
strous. If such were the law, all 
the elaborate provisions which have 
been made for securing a supply of 
learned clergy would become in- 
congruous and absurd. The study 
of Greek and Hebrew would be 
needless, and even dangerous. Every 
one who collated a Greek MS., or 
discussed a disputed reading, would 
do so at the risk of being deprived 
of his preferment. A writer like 
Dean Alford would be ispso fucto a 
heretic. In a word, the scheme is 
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so monstrous that no reasonable 
person would propose it, and it may 
safely be laid out of the account. 

Is there, however, any possible 
legal resting-place whatever between 
this policy and that which the 
Privy Council has declared to be 
the policy of the Church of Eng- 
land? That there are many views 
intermediate between this and the 
view that the Bible is a book like 
any other, which good and reason- 
able men may take, is proved by 
the fact that almost every good and 
reasonable man does take some 
such intermediate view. For in- 
stance, everybody believes that the 
authenticity of particular passages 
in the authorized version may be 
questioned on purely critical grounds. 
No one, in our day, is blamed for 
not believing that the text of the 
three witnesses forms part of the 
Bible. Others suppose that not 
only may the authenticity of parti- 
cular passages be questioned, but 
that the truth of passages which are 
not material to religious belief may 
be treated as an open question, 
Others suppose that there are dif- 
ferent kinds and degrees of inspira- 
tion, according to the subject matter 
treated of. ‘There are, in short, a 
number of different theories on the 
subject, all of which have been, and 
many of which are, honestly main- 
tained by different writers. The 
question, however, is not, What views 
may be honestly maintained? but, 
What views are capable of being 
legally enforced? Any one who 
will take the trouble to examine the 
works of the different writers who 
have treated of the subject will be 
struck with two facts, either ol 
which constitutes by itself a con- 
clusive objection to the adoption, as 
a legal standard of doctrine, of any 
of the views referred to. In the 
first place, noone of these views 
ever was, or claimed to be, more 
than a private opinion put {or 
ward by the person who held it; 
and the number of these opinions 1s 
so great that it is impossible to give 
any one of them a preference over 
its neighbours. Tillotson, for im- 
stance, denied the inspiration of 
every part of the Bible which might 
be discovered by natural means. 
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Warburton taught the doctrine of 
partial inspiration. Middleton 
taught a similar doctrine, in lan- 
guage and with applications nearly 
as bold as those of the Bishop of 
Natal. Bishop Heber put the in- 
spiration of the Bible higher than 
any of these writers, but consider- 
ably lower than the Westminster 
divines. Bishop Wilson, of Cal- 
cutta, treated the matter in a spirit 
very similar to Heber’s. Dean 
Ellicot puts the tongue of the 
buckle into but not quite through 
the hole in the strap, for he ex- 
pressly declines to affirm that every 
proposition in the Bible is abso- 
lutely true; and the list might be 
indefinitely lengthened. How could 
acourt of law, even if it had been 
so unmindful of its duties as to 
assume the functions of the legisla- 
ture, decide between all these 
opinions, and devise a test which 
would stigmatize some as heretical, 
and establish the orthodoxy of 
others ? 

If, however, such a piece of judi- 
cial legislation had been possible, 
there is a second objection to every 
one of these views which would 
make it practically useless as a legal 
standard of orthodoxy. Not one of 
them is definite. They all leave the 
subject at a loose end, and no one of 
them can be applied to any parti- 
cular case. Suppose, for instance, 
the Court had adopted the view 
which many writers have held—that 
the Bible is ‘perfect in respect of 
its object ;’ that is, that it is perfect 
when it treats of religious matters. 
This is a perfectly tenable view; 
but how could a court of law apply 
it? How could such a court say 
‘We think that it is open to a 
clergyman to disbelieve the story of 
Joshua and the sun and moon, but 
not the history of Jonah and the 
whale; and we doubt whether the 
account of Elisha and the two she- 
bears falls on the one side or the 
other of the line.” After ten or 
eleven weary days of argument be- 
fore the Court of Arches, Dr. Lush- 
imgton said to the counsel for the 
Bishop of Salisbury, ‘Do you say 
that it is illegal for a clergyman to 
deny the truth of any propositon 
whatever in the Bible, small or 
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great; and if not, where do you 
draw the line? If you can answer 
that question, I will sit all day to hear 
you.’ The question was answered, 
in a sort of way, by a quotation 
which did not meet the point; 
but it was in truth unanswerable, 
end is conclusive of the whole 
matter. 

One middle course between the 
two extremes is conceivable; and 
the very description of it shows 
how impracticable it is. If there 
were issued an authoritative edition 
of the Bible, with an authoritative 
commentary on every subject con- 
nected with it, that commentary 
might be enforced as a standard 
of doctrine. The clergy might be 
told that they might go so far in 
criticizing the Bible, and no further ; 
and the Courts might enforce this 
obligation; but this is the only way 
in which it is even conceivable that a 
modified degree of criticism should 
be legally permissible. Without a 
standard specifying what is allowed, 
and what is not, all or nothing must 
be legal; and to try to make all 
criticism illegal is simply impossibl 
and absurd. 

Indeed, if nothing but literary 
criticism were allowed, the legal 
position of the clergy would be the 
same as itis at present. The case 
would then stand thus:—There 
once were certain perfect books, 
which have long since been de- 
stroyed or lost. ‘There are still cer- 
tain MSS. which claim to represent 
them. Such and such a passage 
occurs in the MSS. It is lawful 
for me to inquire whether it formed 
part of the original perfect book. I 
consider, for such and such reasons, 
that the statement contained in the 
passage is impossible or immoral. 
If I am right in thinking so, it can- 
not have formed part of a book 
which was perfectly good and true. 
The fact that a passage occurs in a 
MS. is only evidence, to be taken 
for what it is worth, to show that it 
formed part of the original; and 
the character of the passage itself 
may be such as to overbalance that 
evidence. Suppose a man, profess- 
ing to report a conversation which 
he had with the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, were to ascribe to him 
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all manner of profanity and in- 
decency, would not this in itself be 
evidence from which every one 
would infer that he was lying, even 
though the Archbishop is dead, and 
no one else but the reporter had 
heard the conversation? ‘The cha- 
racter of the statements would thus 
come into question as evidence of 
their authenticity as much as they 
could come into question if it were 
allowed to admit their authenticity 
and discuss their truth or their 
moral character. For these reasons 
it is perfectly obvious that, if the 
matter is to be legally dealt with, 
it can be dealt with in no other 
way than as it has been. Set aside 
the particular wording of the Thirty- 
nine Articles as they stand, and 
attempt to frame a new article to 
meet the case, and it will be found 
impossible to lay down any other 
rule than one of the three described 
above; namely, general liberty, ab- 
solute restriction, or acquiescence in 
a detailed commentary on the whole 
Bible. 

The language of the Oxford pro- 
test shows this, for in a legal point 
of view its words would leave mat- 
ters as they stand at present, un- 
less they are construed so as to 
amount to an absolute prohibition, 
even of the most unimportant lite- 
rary criticism. The protest says 
that the Bible not only contains, 
but is the word of God. A. B. says, 
‘I believe that the story of Balaam’s 
ass is not true.” How does this 
contradict the proposition of ‘Dr. 
Pusey and his friends? If it con- 
tradicts the test, because the test 
means that everything in the au- 
thorized version is absolutely true, 
then the test forbids any clergyman 
to doubt that the verse about the 
three witnesses is part of the Bible, 
or to assert that there is such a 
thing as a various reading in the 
MSS. from which it is translated. 
If it is open to the supposed de- 
fendant to say that God cannot have 
said that Balaam’s ass spoke, be- 
cause such a statement appears ab- 
surd upon the face of it, and may 
be supposed to be a legendary addi- 
tion to the original, then the pro- 
position is nugatory. Indeed, the 
proposition that ‘the Bible consti- 
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tutes the word of God’ leaves open 
the question whether, and to what 
extent, God thought fit to subject 
himself to human limitations in 
uttering it, and what amount of 
error in fact, or in doctrine, or in 
morals this allows for. To any one 
at all accustomed to the legal use 
of language, it is self-evident that 
the case is one in which you must 
say one thing or the other in a 
peremptory way. Either the whole 
is true, or only a part; and if a 
part, then the part must be specified, 
or the whole left open. Vague 
general phraseology, like that of the 
Oxford “protest, may be impressive 
in the pulpit, but it melts into no- 
thing when it is submitted to legal 
tests, honestly ‘applied. It has a 
tremendous sound, but no precise 
meaning; and it is, therefore, alto- 
gether inadequate to the purposesot 
a court of law. 

It may, however, be said—and 
many people would, no doubt, be 
inclined to say—what do we want 
of legal tests in such a matter? 
Why introduce so rough an engine 
into subjects of such a delicate 
nature? Would it not be better to 
allow some competent spiritual av- 
thority to say, as the case arose, 
what is, and what is not the true 
doctrine of the Church? This is 
what is really meant by those who 
object most earnestly to the judg- 
ments in question, though it is 
doubtful whether they fully under- 
stand their own meaning. ‘The real 
scope of their protest, if it is any- 
thing more than an expression of in- 
dividual opinion, is to change funda- 
mentally the character of the Church 
of England, and to substitute for s 
national institution, regulated by the 
law of the land, a mere voluntary 
association, regulated by the public 
opinion for the time being of those 
who choose to belong to it. Ina 
social and political point of view, 
this is by far the most important 
feature in the present controversy. 
It is hardly, if at all, less important 
than the theological question itself 
In order to appreciate its full signi- 
ficance, let us revert for a moment 
to the consideration of the character 
of the Church of England as a na- 
tional institution. 
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As has been already shown, it is 
to some extent national. It is sup- 

rted by the nation. It is governed 
by Parliament, which represents 
the nation. The nation at large— 
even that large and increasing part 
of it which does not altogether ap- 
prove of the doctrines of the Church 
—has claims upon its services. The 
laity have a place in it at least as 
important and quite as secure as 
the clergy. A clergyman could not 
refuse to give the communion to 
any one who demanded it, unless he 
could produce legal proof of his 
having been guilty of some act 
legally disentitling him to it. Lay 
patrons can present any legally 
qualified persons to livings, and 
may force them on the bishops, on 
the other clergy, and on the congre- 
gations, however much any or all 
the persons concerned may dislike 
their character or disapprove of 
their views. When the clergyman 
is once presented and instituted, he 
is as independent as any other free- 
holder. Nothing but the law can 
touch him; and the law will do so 
only in specified ways and on 
specified grounds. To this extent 
the Church is a national body—that 
is, its advantages and emoluments 
are accessible to all the Queen’s 
subjects, just as the advantages of 
property are open to every one who 
can earn them, or the electoral 
frachise to every one who can rent 
a £10 house in a parliamentary 
borough. 

This, however, is only one side 
of the institution. It has a narrow 
as well as a broad side. The Act of 
Uniformity, and the other laws 
which prevent the clergy from deny- 
ing a certain set of doctrines, con- 
fine the greater part of the direct 
benefits of the Church to those who 
do not consciously and expressly 
dissent from those doctrines; and 
this fact-has led many people to 
consider that the Church is a mere 
sect; that it is not a national insti- 
tution at all; and that those who do 
not agree with its doctrines are, and 
ought to be, considered as altogether 
outside of its pale, and disentitled 
to any share of its advantages or 
emoluments. In order to make the 
distinction between the national and 
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the sectarian view of the Church 
perfectly clear, we will try to show 
what the character of each would 
be if it were exaggerated to its 
utmost limits. It may be as well to 
say, though, indeed, it is hardly 
necessary, that this is a mere illus- 
tration, and that no reasonable per- 
son would think of proposing the 
full adoption of either principle. 
The actual institution will, of 
course, remain as it is now, and 
always has been;—a compromise 
between the two conflicting systems. 

If the national principle were 
carried out to its fullest extent, the 
Church would be considered as an 
institution intended for the benefit of 
the whole nation, without distinc- 
tion of religious belief; and its en- 
dowments and emoluments would 
be so managed as to provide as 
large a part of the population as 
possible with that sort of religious 
worship which they preferred. The 
notion is so unfamiliar that it is not 
easy to grasp at once its true mean- 
ing; but ways may be suggested by 
which a national Church might be 
established, not more connected 
with one scheme of theology than 
another. Suppose, for instance, 
every congregation had the right 
secured to it by law of deciding, 
from time to time, what form of 
worship should be used in the 
parish church. The law might 
compel the parish clergyman to 
perform public service according to 
that form, or to resign; and he 
might be under the same super- 
vision as at present, with respect to 
residence and morality. Many dif- 
ferent arrangements short of this 
might be made for enabling the 
parties interested—the clergyman, 
the patron, the parishioners, and 
the bishop—to adapt the services to 
their own tastes and views; and 
there is nothing in itself irrational 
in the notion of a body subject to 
one government, and supported by 
one set of endowments, but made 
up of Protestants, Catholics, Unita- 
rians, Deists, and Jews, each with 
their own religious services and 
their own places of worship. A 
national Church, in the widest sense 
of the word, might contain a Uni- 
tarian and a Trinitarian party, just 
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as at present it contains a High 
Church and a Low Church party. 
If all lived under the same law, 
men of the most conflicting creeds 
might be not only members but 
ministers of the same Church, just 
as under the existing state of things 
they are all members of the same 
nation. Thus, if the national prin- 
ciple were carried to its extreme 
limit, unity of religious opinion 
would be treated not necessarily as 
unimportant, but as irrelevant to 
Church membership, just as unity 
of political opinion is at present ir- 
relevant to citizenship. 

Tf, on the other hand, the sectarian 
view of the Church were carried to 
its extreme limit, there would be 
no room at all left for any theological 
difference of opinion. ‘The doctrine 
would be that no one was to have 
any share in the advantages of the 
Church who did not believe in the 
doctrine of the Church. This view 
might not in strictness of speech 
involve—though it would in the 
strongest manner suggest—the prin- 
ciple that the Church has doctrines 
on all, or at least on all important, 
subjects; and thence again would 
follow the inference that there must 
be some authority competent to de- 
clare from time to time what was 
the true doctrine on disputed points. 
Of course, the result of this must be 
to narrow the pale progressively as 
time went on. Every controversy 
would lead to decisions. Every 
decision would settle some question 
previously open; and the conse- 
quence would be that every contro- 
versy would give birth to one or 
more new sects,- composed of the 
persons against whom judgment 
had been given, and of those who 
agreed with their views. ‘There is 
no limit to the lengths to which 
this process might be carried, till 
the original unit is reached. Davie 
Deans went within one step of 
the extreme, for he considered 
that, what with right-hand fallings 
off and left-hand defections, the 
true and pure Kirk of Scotland con- 
sisted of two members, of whom 
Davie himself was one; and no one 
can say how near an approach may 
be made to this bright example by 
zealous and faithful men, whose 
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minds are thoroughly intent upon 
dividing every hair accurately into 
its proper number of filaments, 

Probably no one, or hardly any 
one, wishes to see either of these 
views adopted to its full extent; 
but the view which men take of the 
position of doctrine in the Church 
will depend upon the question 
whether their minds gravitate in 
the one or the other direction. If 
they incline towards the national 
view of the Church they fully re- 
cognize, generally speaking, the 
practical necessity of having a 
standard of doctrine, or at any rate 
a standard of worship. This, in 
practice, comes to the same thing, 
at least for the clergy; for no one 
would have the heart to devote his 
life to the ‘celebration of services 
which he believed to be mere solemn 
nonsense, even if the law imposed 
no tests fat all upon him. If he 
were base enough; to do so from 
interested motives, no test would 
keep him out. No man who, for 
money, could reconcile himself toa 
life of falsehood, would be prevented 
from earning his money by the fear 
of uttering one specific lie. At the 
same time, they feel that freedom is 
the rule, and restraint the exception; 
that the object of having a standard 
of worship is to produce unity of 
worship; that the object of unity of 
worship is to excite and support 
religious feeling by the force of 
sympathy; and that, except in s0 
far as it is necessary for this pur- 
pose, any check is a bad thing, be- 
cause it tends to narrow the range 
of the benefits conferred by an in- 
stitution designed for the nation at 
large. 

Those, on the other hand, who 
take the sectarian view of the sub- 
ject, never go to the ideal limit of 
their creed. They all admit that in 
every considerable body of men 
there must be some difference of 
opinion; and they wish to prevent 
such differences only on matters 
which they consider so important 
as to deserve to be called essentials. 
Their notion is that there is a body 
of doctrine, communicated by God 
to man, of which there are in the 
world authorized expounders; that 
the custody of this body of doctrine, 
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and the power of deciding upon 
such questions as may arise re- 
pecting it, is the distinctive and 
fundamental property of the Church; 
that all endowments and laws re- 
lating to the clergy are mere acci- 
dents; and that they are beneficial 
only if, and in so far as, the bene- 
fis arising from them are con- 
fined to those who recognize and 
submit themselves to the body right- 
fully entitled to exercise the prero- 
gative of determining controversies. 
They also teach, with various de- 
grees of ‘emphasis and distinctness, 
that the spiritual benefits of Chris- 
tianity, and even the right to the 
name of a Christian, can be claimed 
by no one who does not recognize 
and submit to this jurisdiction. 
Each of these views is intelligible 
and consistent. 

According to the first, uniformity 
of doctrine cannot be attained, and 
ought not to be sought for its own 
sake, though it may, under parti- 
cular circumstances, be necessary to 
enforce a certain degree of it, as 
being the only available means of 
obtaining that unity of worship 
which man, as a social being, re- 
quires as a stimulant to his religious 
feelings; and, of course, when this 
principle is applied to an existing 
institution, originally established 
under the influence of the other 
view of the case, the degree of re- 
straint upon opinion requisite at a 
given moment will be much greater 
than that which might be necessary 
in founding an entirely new institu- 
tion. It will, upon this principle, 
be a question of time, degree, and 
opportunity, how far the existing 
doctrinal restraints may be safely 
relaxed, and how the benefits of the 
institution may be extended in their 
range to classes which are at pre- 
sent deprived of them. 

According to the second principle, 
uniformity of doctrine is the very 
essence of the Church; and the 
power of declaring it from time to 
time in an authoritative manner, 
obviously supplies the only means 
by which it is possible to attain {or 
preserve uniformity of doctrine. Uni- 
formity of doctrine is the end, and 
uniformity of worship only a means 
towards that end. A Church which 
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has either no determinate doctrines 
at all, or no determinate doctrines 
on any one important point, is no 
Church. 

These two views of the matter 
are not only intelligible, but they 
are also exhaustive. No third view 
can be suggested. We do not pro- 
pose, on the present occasion, to 
discuss the question which of them 
is true. We propose to show that 
the first view is the only one on 
which, in the present state of feel- 
ing and knowledge, the State can 
possibly act; and that, if the se- 
cond view is the true one, there 
ought at once to be an end of 
the connexion between Church and 
State, and the sooner the better. 
If this were clearly understood, it 
would probably have a considerable 
effect on the criticisms which are 
at present lavished on the ‘soul- 
destroying judgment’ of the Privy 
Council. 

The proposition, therefore, which 
we have to support is, that a claim 
on behalf of the Church of England 
to be treated by the law as an au- 
thoritative expounder of Christian 
doctrine, would be inconsistent with 
the maintenance of its legal posi- 
tion, and that the renunciation of 
this claim is the price of the legal 
position itself. 

Let us begin by considering what 
the claim in question involves. In 
the first place, if the Church is to 
be an authoritative expounder of 
doctrine, it is obvious that the 
clergy, or some clerical body, must, 
for this purpose, be considered as 
the Church, that is, as its exclusive 
organ. The Church includes the 
laity as well as the clergy ; but there 
is no body of laymen which makes 
the smallest claim to be an autho- 
rity upon religious truth. There 
are a certain number of laymen 
who claim, and with justice, the 
character of inquirers into the sub- 
ject; but to declare, ex cathedré, 
which is the truth about controver- 
sies which may happen to arise, is 
a privilege which no set of laymen 
ever pretended to. The question 
therefore is, whether there is any 
clerical body in this country which 
the public at large regard with such 
a degree of confidence that they are 
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willing to intrust them with the 
right of deciding, judicially, what 
opinions it is lawful for the clergy 
of the Church of England to hold? 
That is, to decide what opinions 
shall form an indispensable condi- 
tion to sharing in that vast mass of 
titles, preferments, powers, and pri- 
vileges, which make up the endow- 
ment of the Church of England. 
To ask the question plainly is to 
answer it. There not only is no 
such body, but for hundreds of 
years there never has been one. It 
is perfectly obvious that the object 
of the two parties which have 
coalesced in order to sign the 
Oxford protest, is to discredit, and 
if they had the power, would be to 
expel from the Church that third 
party, which numbers in its ranks 
such men as Dean Milman, Mr. 
Jowett, Dr. Stanley, and, in fact, all 
the most intelligent of the clergy—a 
party to whose writings upon the 
points in controversy, no one of any 
real weight has even attempted to 
give a serious answer. If this ob- 
ject were attained, as it soon would 
be by a clerical court exercising the 
right of developing the doctrine of 
the Church of England by judicial 
decision, no one can believe that the 
process would stop there. We have 
only to look to the Gorham case for 
conclusive evidence that as soon as 
they were a little relieved from the 
pressure of liberalism, the Record 
and Dr. Pusey would dissolve their 
strange alliance, and would set to 
work to fight out the battle about 
baptism, and the sacerdotal contro- 
versy in general, with which the 
Privy Council cruelly interfered 
some fourteen years ago. After a 
desperate struggle, Mr. Baylee and 
Dr. MeNeill would get their heels 
on the necks of Dr. Pusey and his 
friends, or vice versd, and a second 
great fragment of the clergy would 
have to leave the Church. This is 
not mere speculation. It is a con- 
clusion from notorious facts fresh 
in the recollection of every grown- 
up man. It is, at least, as clear 
from the general principles of 
human nature, that if the Church 
were thus reduced, say to one third 
of its present doctrinal extent, those 
who continued within its pale would 
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tend to become more and more 
bigoted in their views. Those who 
stood near the limits of the views 
already officially condemned would 
be suspected, twitted with their in- 
consistency, called upon by both 
sides to go further in one direction 
or the other, and the result, no 
doubt, would be that the creed of 
the Church of England would be 
reduced to one or other of those 
extreme systems to which theology 
is capable of being reduced accord- 
ing to the principles from which 
people start. It might become a 
narrow form of Tractarianism, a 
narrow form of Calvinism, or, pos- 
sibly—though the event is so un 
likely as to be hardly worth noticing 
—a form of Unitarianism as narrow 
as either of the other two, and at least 
as intolerant. Would the English 
nation endure either of these events? 
Can any person, moderately well 
acquainted with the feelings of the 
laity, suppose for one moment that 
they would allow a set of fanatical 
and narrow-minded clergymen, 
whose opinions were repudiated by 
a considerable majority of persons 
of their own profession, to monopo- 
lize the emoluments of the Chureh 
of England, together with all the 
social and political influence which 
that implies? No sensible man can 
for one instant believe anything of 
the sort. The matter may be put 
very shortly. If the Church is to 
be, in any sense of the word, a na- 
tional Church, it must, in some 
tolerable degree, represent the re 
ligious belief of the nation ; but as 
the nation is far from being una- 
nimous, the Church must admit of 
open questions, and this is incon- 
sistent with the existence of a court 
which would judicially decide, not 
merely on the legality, but also on 
the theological truth of controverted 
opinions. 

The proper place of those who 
feel that no body is entitled to be 
called a Church which is not pre- 
pared to take the responsibility of 
developing the belief of its mem- 
bers into a coherent and exclusive 
system is obvious enough. They 
should set up * private sect of their 
own. There is nothing to prevent 
any set of people whatever from as- 
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sociating themselves together for re- 
ligious purposes upon the basis of 
their common belief in any set of 
religious opinions, and it is impos- 
sible to contest their right, when 
they are so associated, to exclude 
from their society and from all ad- 
vantages derived from it, whether 
spiritual or temporal, all those who 
vary, by one hair’s breadth, from 
any standard of doctrine which it 
may please them to impose. But 
it is obvious that no such sect could 
bea national Church. The proof of 
this is, that if there were no esta- 
blished Church in this country, it 
would be utterly hopeless for any 
religious body to attempt to assume 
that position; and if what is now 
the Church persists in assuming the 
position of a sect, it will not long 
succeed in maintaining its present 
position. The more the matter is 
reflected upon, the more transpa- 
rently clear will it become that the 
clergy must undergo the common 
alternative. They cannot have their 
cake in the shape of endowments 
and social consideration, and eat 
their cake in the shape of imposing 
their own terms on the public which 
gives those endowments and that 
social consideration. A sect has 
advantages of its own, and so has an 
established Church, but they are 
mutually exclusive. 

It is always unpleasant to write 
even for a short time and a limited 
purpose in what may, to super- 
ficial observers, appear to be a hos- 
tile spirit to one of the noblest and 
most characteristic of English insti- 
tutions. Nothing is further from 
our intention than to say a disre- 
spectful word of the Church of Eng- 
land, or of its clergy, as compared 
with the clergies of other religious 
bodies. They have, of course, the 
ordinary clerical faults, but they 
have them in a far smaller degree 
than almost any other clerical body ; 
and if they could only be brought 
to understand their own position 
and their own rights, and to vindi- 
cate and use them fearlessly, it 
Would be difficult to bring against 
them any well-founded charge. 

Lhe preceding argument is meant 
io establish the proposition that the 
tergy of the Church of England 
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cannot be trusted to decide with 
authority upon the merits of contro- 
versies as they arise; and it may 
seem as if, by admitting, for the 
sake of argument, that such a power 
may be claimed and exercised with 
perfect consistency by the clergy, 
or by any other part of any volun- 
tary association, we admitted some 
sort of superiority in the dissenting 
over the established clergy, and 
regarded the latter as being bound 
by golden chains in a degraded atti- 
tude. Nothing can be further from 
our opinion. We maintain, on the 
contrary, that the position of the 
established clergy, rightly under- 
stood, is as much superior to that 
of the dissenting clergy in true dig- 
nity, as those who occupy it are 
generally superior in personal qua- 
lities. A village debating club can 
make whatever rules it likes when- 
ever it thinks proper; the House of 
Commons cannot alter its constitu- 
tion without the consent of the 
Crown and the House of Lords; but 
it does not follow that the debating 
club is in the more important or 
dignified position. A private per- 
son may employ or dismiss his 
domestic servants for any reason, 
even for mere caprice. There are 
Government officers—judges, for in- 
stance—who can be dismissed for 
nothing but specific misconduct 
solemnly proved by legal evidence. 
Does it follow that the relation of a 
lady to her housemaid is more dig- 
nified than the relation of the Lord 
Chancellor to a judge? Unesta- 
blished churches can decide what 
they please as to doctrine, and im- 
pose whatever tests they like; but 
who cares for their tests and their 
decisions? Even the members of 
their own body never think of sub- 
mitting to the decision. They set 
up for themselves, and every new 
sect thinks itself, not without rea- 
son, as good as its neighbour. 
Who knows or cares how many 
Wesleyan denominations there are ? 
The Wesleyans were originally in- 
dignant at being described as dis- 
senters. Wesley himself was strongly 
tinctured with High Church no- 
tions, and dreaded the imputation 
of schism. In the course of years, 
the Wesleyan body became as dis- 
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tinct and compact a religious sect 
as any in the land. It split into 
two upon the old quarrel of predes- 
tination and free will, and since 
that time has split into no one 
knows how many ‘ connexions,’ each 
with its special shibboleth. Where 
the strong hand of the State inter- 
feres to prevent persecution, the 
process of deciding upon points of 
doctrine always leads to this result, 
and the conflicting decisions are 
worth just as much as the private 
opinion of those who deliver them, 
and no more. 

There is, indeed, one body which 
claims something more. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church asserts that it, 
at all events, can develop doctrine 
and can produce unity of opinion 
within its borders. There is a cer- 
tain sort of truth in this, but how 
much? Throughout the Middle 
Ages there was a succession of con- 
troversies, and a long series of 
schisms ending at last in the great 
schism of the Reformation. The 
Roman Catholics described as here- 
tics those who differed from them, 
and as long as they could, extermi- 
nated them with fire and sword. 
When that became impossible, 
schism prevailed, and the Roman 
Catholic claims stood refuted by 
fact. If they had been well founded, 
Protestantism ought not to have ex- 
isted. The Protestants, when es- 
tablished, had as good a right to call 
the Roman Catholics heretics as the 
Roman Catholics had to give the 
same name to them. They showed 
to demonstration that if Scripture 
was the test of orthodoxy, the Roman 
Catholics were anti-scriptural; that 
if antiquity was the test of orthodoxy, 
the greater part, the most impressive 
and popular part of the system, was 
a modern innovation; and that, if 
reason was the test of orthodoxy, 
the claims of the Roman Catholics 
were altogether unreasonable. With- 
in their own borders, no doubt the 
Roman Catholics have kept up a 
kind of unity by making absolute 
submission to authority the first 
principle of their creed, and stigma- 
tising all doubt as sin; but this is 
only sectarianism on an exaggerated 
scale. The Particular Baptists are 
as consistent as the Papists and 
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equally exclusive and dogmatic, 
The Roman Catholics are only a 
sect. They form the largest and 
best-organised of sects, thanks to 
historical causes; but they occupy 
precisely the same position as any 
other sect. The Roman Catholic 
Church is one of many bodies which 
claim the exclusive possession of 
theological truth. Circumstances 
enable it to make the claim in a less 
modest and more imposing way 
than other sects; but the principle 
is the same. 

It may thus be considered as a 
distinctive peculiarity of the Church 
of England —a_ peculiarity due 
neither to the wisdom nor to the 
piety of its founders, but to a great 
variety of circumstances too compli- 
cated to be even glanced at here— 
that it is an institution adapted, not 
for the teaching of any particular 
form of doctrine, but for the com- 
mon worship of God by many 
people of very various theological 
views. Like the Constitution, of 
which it forms one of the most cha- 
racteristic parts, it is the result of 
many efforts tending in very differ- 
ent directions; and though certainly 
not established with enlarged or 
liberal views, it is, as a fact, more 
favourable to such views than any 
other religious body that can be 
mentioned. Let us consider fora 
moment the loss and gain of such 
a position. 

First, as to the loss. It does not 
claim to develop Christian doctrine 
with authority. This by many per- 
sons is considered as a renunciation 
of the highest functions of a Chureh. 
Look at;Church history, and consider 
how far this is true. What is the 
really great and admirable thing in 
the history of Christianity ? What is 
the strongest evidence that can be 
produced of the justice of its claim 
to be a divine revelation? Beyond 
all doubt whatever, its establish- 
ment. The gradual propagation of 
the Christian faith over the world, 
from the days when it was obscurely 
preached in Palestine, till the days 
when it came to be recognized as 
the creed of the Roman Empire, 1s 
the most memorable transaction 12 
human history. In the course ol 
less than four hundred years, this 
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immense change was effected, in 
spite of the cruel and unrelenting 
opposition of the greatest power 
that the world ever saw, and in the 
midst of what appears to have been 
a deeply corrupt and degraded state 
of society. There can be no doubt 
that the first four centuries of Chris- 
tianity were the time of its greatest 
exploits. What amount of unity of 
doctrine was there then? During 
the whole of that time the greater 
part of our modern theology was 
either unknown, or, if known, existed 
not in the form of doctrine, but in 
the form of opinion. The Apostles’ 
Creed might be fully accepted by 
a person who did not believe the 
doctrine of the Trinity or the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation, as subse- 
quently defined; who repudiated 
both the sacraments; who denied 
justification by faith; who did not 
believe in the devil or in hell ; who 
considered the Bible a collection of 
common books; and who held any 
opinion whatever, or none at all, 
upon the whole subject of grace, 
predestination, and free will; yet 
the Apostles’ Creed seems to have 
been the only confession of faith 
which existed during the first stage 
of Church history. The great per- 
secutions were sustained, and the 
conversion of the Roman Empire 
was effected without any more ex- 
plicit standard of belief. The pro- 
cess of defining, or, as it has been 
called, ‘developing’ Christian the- 
ology, has given rise to all the 
scandals in the history of Chris- 
tianity. In looking back on the 
Trinitarian controversy—the type 
of all the rest—what has Chris- 
tianity gained by it? Suppose that 
instead of collecting General Coun- 
cils, in order to condemn Arius and 
his followers, the Emperors had 
acted in the spirit of the Privy 
Council in the Gorham case, and 
had said to the disputants, ‘ These 
shall be open questions ; let opinion 
find its own level—go on as before ; 
discuss ihe questions which interest 
you, without ceasing to join in the 
same services, and to exchange the 
same good offices as formerly,— 
would the Christian Church have 
been a great loser? Would it not 
have gained strength, for all useful 
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purposes, to an immeasurable de- 
gree? Considering the character 
of the times, this would have been 
out of the question. It was per- 
haps inevitable that a set of cap- 
tious, word-splitting, slavish Greeks, 
who had no solid knowledge, and 
many of whom had no wholesome 
occupation, should squabble about 
homoousion and homoiousion, like 
freshmen at the universities; but 
is this an admirable and glorious 
example? It is represented some- 
times as matter of immense con- 
gratulation, that Arius and all his 
party were finally overthrown and 
expelled from the pale of Chris- 
tianity by Athanasius and others. 
Are we quite sure that Athanasius 
was absolutely right, and thatgArius 
(whose works and opinions are 
known only by the representations 
of his bitter enemies and persecu- 
tors) was altogether wrong. Might 
not Arius have been of considerable 
use to the world at large, and to 
Christianity in particular, if his 
opinions had been allowed to stand 
or fall according to their own 
merits? and is it not highly pro- 
bable that, if they had been mem- 
bers of the same body, and had 
joined in the same worship, both 
Athanasius and Arius might have 
been less harsh to each other, and 
less absolute and fierce in their 
own doctrines ? 

On some subjects and in some 
bodies this wise course has been 
taken; and has the efficiency of the 
Christian Church, for any good pur- 
pose, been impaired ? In the seven- 
teenth century, predestination was 
the subject of subjects. The Cal- 
vinists ‘developed’ their doctrine 
with a vengeance; and the result 
may be seen, amongst other docu- 
ments, in the Westminster Confes- 
sion, which with admirable gravity 
divides the enormous majority of 
mankind who are to be eternally 
tortured in hell fire, into two classes 
—the reprobates who are damned 
because they were always meant to 
be damned, and the preterites who 
are damned because they were never 
meant to be saved. The Church of 
England in that day took what 
many people called a dastardly 
middle course Peing forced to say 
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something about predestination, the 
authors of the Thirty-nine Articles 
put together a number of pious 
sentences which have no particular 
meaning, and the consequence has 
been that Arminians and Calvinists 
have discovered by practical expe- 
rience that their differences need 
not prevent them from living under 
the same government and joining in 
the same form of worship. Does 
any one now regret this? Does any 
one wish that either party had been 
expelled from the Church? Can 
any intelligent student either of his- 
tory or of human nature, fail to see 
that both the Calvinist and the Ar- 
minian have got hold of part at least 
of a great truth, that it is of the 
utmost importance that neither side 
of it should be forgotten, and that 
if either party could silence the 
other, the other side most assuredly 
would be forgotten? What should 
we say of a proposal to put the 
Whigs into one House of Commons 
and the Tories into another? The 
‘development’ of Church doctrine 
by judicial decisions would be a 
process tending to precisely the 
same result. 

If we look not at the glory, but 
at the shame of Christianity, are we 
not taught the same lesson? If the 
conversion of the Roman Empire 
was the greatest exploit of Chris- 
tianity, the persecution of Christian 
by Christian has been its greatest 
shame. It has been the great argu- 
ment of all the enemies of the 
Christian faith, from Julian to Vol- 
taire. So base,so horrible, so bloody 
are these passages in history, that it 
is as superfluous to stigmatize their 
infamy as to dilate on the wicked- 
ness of such crimes as those of 
Palmer or the Mannings. The cru- 
sade against the Albigenses, the per- 
secutions in the Netherlands, the 
Spanish Inquisition, the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, the massacre of 
the Protestants in Ireland, stand in 
history by the side of the Reign 
of Terror, and it must be con- 
fessed that there are Protestant 
enormities of a very similar com- 
plexion. The brutal usage of Ire- 
land for more than a century, its 
penal code (copied from the provi- 
sions Of Louis XIV. against the 
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Protestants, and quite as atrocious), 
the cruel fanaticism which reigned 
in New England for many years 
after the first settlements of Massa- 
chusetts and New Plymouth, were 
not so bloody as the Romish persecu- 
tions, but they were not much less 
disgraceful. Even if we look away 
from these hideous crimes to the 
quiet current of every-day life, 
what spectacle is more contempti- 
ble than that every-day persecu- 
tion which is exercised on all occa- 
sions by those who really do think 
it wrong for any one to doubt the 
truth of some particular set of reli- 
gious opinions? Every one must 
have seen, in private life, how it 
dwarfs a man’s character and blinds 
his eyes to everything that he ought 
to see. We sometimes see it on 
rather a larger scale, but it is always 
the same petty, dirty, ungenerous 
spirit. Would any other motive 
than bigotry have led a number of 
English gentlemen, in the character 
of the legislature of a great public 
body, to act so suicidal a part as 
the University of Oxford lately acted 
towards Professor Jowett? ‘We 
cannot expel you; we cannot refute 
you; but we can spite you and fine 
you, and we mean to wreak our 
grudge.’ 

These considerations may pct- 
haps justify the proposition that the 
Church of England loses little by 
repudiating the pretension to de- 
cide on the truth of controversies 
as they arise, and so to develop its 
theology into a complete exclusive 
system. Let us now consider 
whether it gains by this modesty. 
It gains the advantage of being the 
only religious body in this country, 
nearly the only religious body in 
Europe, which can, consistently with 
its own principles, inquire into the 
truth upon a subject on which 
knowledge of the truth is of the 
utmost value to the whole human 
race; and this it can do with advan- 
tages which mere abstract inquirers, 
men standing apart from all reli- 
gious bodies, do not and never cal 
possess. Churches or sects which 
do assume the task of developing 
systems of theology may, under cil- 
cumstances, present an imposilg 
appearance. A spiritual tyranty 
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like Popery has, no doubt, the quali- 
ties which impress a certain kind of 
mind. The mere elaboration and 
intricacy of a system like the Roman 
Catholic theology has a kind of 
attractiveness by its very audacity, 
if by nothing else; but one thing 
it cannot do. It cannot produce 
general conviction. People edu- 
cated as Catholics may cling to the 
system from the force of early pre- 
judice; pious and able men, and 
sometimes women, educated in other 
communions, may become Catholics 
from sheer terror at the consequences 
of inquiring or longing for the sup- 
port of a guide who professes to be 
infallible; but neither Popery nor 
any other sect convinces or tends 
in the smallest degree to convince 
thinking men who are not cowards. 
As soon as any theological system 
has been made perfectly neat and 
complete all round, it ceases to 
have the least intellectual value, 
and the reason is obvious. Those 
who really think about these things, 
and care more for truth than for 
peace of mind, know that there is 
a vast deal more to be said about 
theology than ever has been said 
yet; that objections have been taken 
which have never been removed ; 
that questions have been asked which 
have never been fully answered, 
respecting matters of the utmost im- 
portance; and that the only reli- 
gious institutions worth supporting 
are those which practically admit 
this, and which allow their officers 
to try in real earnest to get at the 
truth. Where there is a prospect 
of bond fide inquiry, much may be 
borne. Rome was not built ina day ; 
and the theology which is to give 
full play to every part of man’s 
religious faculties, and to recognize 
and embody the most important 
facts in the history of the race, 
must be of slow growth. The best 
thing that can be hoped for in 
any institution whatever, is that it 
should contain the germs of such 
growth, and that those germs should 
have room to expand. This, as 
matters stand, is the case with the 
Church of England. There is now 
no reason why the Bible should not 
be carefully examined from end to 
end, so that people may know what 
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it really is. Can any reasonable 
person pretend to doubt that there 
is a case for inquiry? Can any one 
venture to affirm that that inquiry 
has been fully performed, and that 
any body of men in the world is at 
the present moment in a position to 
affirm precisely what the real truth 
is? 

There is a blindness which might 
almost be called judicial in the con- 
duct of those who wish to prevent 
the clergy from undertaking this 
task. There is about as much reason 
to fear that the clergy of the Church 
of England will be rash or revolu- 
tionary, as to fear that English 
lawyers will be hasty in interfering 
with English law. What will become 
of Christianity if all real thought 
about it is to be confined to men 
like M. Rénan, and if its natural 
defenders and advocates are care- 
fully gagged and handcuffed before 
they are allowed to answer ? Clergy- 
men writing on the Bible will be 
bound by every consideration, not 
only of decency but of prejudice, to 
write of it with the deepest rever- 
ence, and with the most earnest 
desire to secure from their readers 
scrupulous attention to the truths 
which it contains. They will also 
be guided in their inquiries by that 
experience which nothing but fami- 
liarity with the working of the reli- 
gious feelings can give. Is not this 
better than the rude and irreverent 
criticisms of men who have little 
sympathy with religious feelings and 
no experience of their working? 
Was it wise in the French govern- 
ment in the last century to deprive 
men of letters of all political expe- 
rience, and to deprive the established 
government of all literary support ? 
No earthly power can stop reli- 
gious inquiry. Persecution has not 
stopped it ; and no one now can per- 
secute. No amount of dogmatism, 
on the part of all the churches in 
the world, will have the least effect 
on it. The only thing that the 
clergy can possibly do, if they do 
not mean to be thrown on one side 
by the current, is to go with it 
heartily. The clergy of the Church 
of England have still a little time 
left to take that course. Their best 
friends will be most anxious that 
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they should not lose their oppor- 
tunity. 

Important asit is to impress these 
conclusions on the clergy, it is at 
least as important to impress them 
on the laity. There are writers 
amongst us who appear to be deter- 
mined to make the clergy contemp- 
tible by every resource of gentle 
sarcasm and eloquent denunciation. 
One powerful writer, who loves to 
display in little feats of playful in- 
genuity, a strength of understanding 
and depth of thought which might do 
great service to the world if it were 
more frequently employed on larger 
subjects and a greater scale, preaches 
almost every Saturday on the text 
about suffering fools—especially 
clerical fools—gladly, and about the 
inestimable blessings which accrue 
to the world from the large number 
of fools contained in it. ‘ Where, he 
seems inclined to ask, ‘ would all 
these little ones go for their daily 
bread unless the Church of England 
had been provided as a sort of 
nursery, managed by things in sur- 
plices who are neither regular men 
nor absolute women, but who are 
fitted both by nature and art for the 
necessary, though unexciting occu- 
pation of preparing the spiritual 
tops and bottoms which their inte- 
resting flock requires.’ Another 
writer, to whom nature has certainly 
not denied a faculty of writing, which 
indignation has sharpened to an 
extent almost morbid, appears to be 
indignant at the notion that a cler- 
gyman can be at once an honest man 
and a vigorous thinker. He is for 
freedom for every one except the 
clergy. Every sort of test is in his 
eyes an abomination, as far as it 
bears upon the laity; but that the 
clergy should be tied down by sub- 
scriptions and articles, and branded 
for dishonesty if they do not hug 
their chains, seems to appear to him 
natural and proper. Others tell us 
that the freedom of the clergy means 
the slavery of the laity; and that 
if the clergy are permitted to think 
freely, their congregations can have 
no security for the supply of the 
particular description of spiritual 
food which they happen to prefer. 
In other words, that if the phy- 
sician is allowed to think, his tveat- 
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ment may perhaps surprise some 
of his patients. In short, amongst 
the abler part of the laity, there 
is a very general disposition, not 
only to despise the clergy, but 
rather to exult in the opportunity 
of despising them. The tone which 
many laymen adopt is, ‘You used 
to be tyrants, you are now crushed 
under your own armour. In your 
fierce intolerance you imposed fet- 
ters on all the world, which now 
weigh upon you alone, whilst we 
go free. You wished to narrow and 
oppose the spread of knowledge, 
You wished us all to be bigots, 
and as regards yourselves, you 
have got your wish. Keep it now 
you have got it, keep your money, 
keep your social position, but do 
not presume to attempt to think or 
instruct. If you do we will remind 
you that you must be held to your 
bargain, and taunt you with the 
decrepitude which it has caused, 
whilst we forbid you to try to cureit.’ 
Though not honourable, this feel- 
ing is intelligible. It is often, though 
by no means always, a cloak to 
utter scepticism. Men averse to 
all religion say, ‘We do not mind 
these fools, let ‘them say what they 
will; but if the clergy really began 
to think, they might exercise a per- 
ceptible influence on public opinion, 
and this might be inconvenient to 
us, and interfere with our proceed- 
ings.’ The slave-owners and slave- 
traders of America had no sort of 
objection to any number of sermons 
on the text, ‘ Love is the fulfilling of 
the law,’ so long as they were con- 
ceived in the proper conventional 
tone; but when Theodore Parker 
and others began to preach about 
politics, they felt uneasy. The 
persons influenced by this feeling in 
our country are perhaps not nume?- 
ous, and we may hope that the less 
ignoble motive of real dislike for 
the clergy and things clerical is 
more common and more powerful ; 
but whatever the motive may be, 
this way of proceeding tow: ards the 
clergy is cutting off your nose 
to be revenged on your face. It 
must be admitted that the clerical 
profession is not in a satisfactory 
state, and that it requires much 
reform before it can discharge its 
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functions properly ; but the profes- 
sion itself is absolutely essential to 
the well-being of society. So long 
as men are apt to be engrossed by 
petty and immediate objects, to the 
exclusion of great and permanent 
ones,so long as they live under the 
impression that there is a world be- 
yond the grave, and so long as that 
impression is liable to be thrown 
on one side by the common business 
of life—so long, in a word, as we are 
weak and more or less wicked—there 
will be an urgent necessity for set- 
ting apart a particular order of men 
whose special duty it is to remind 
men of their relations to their 
Maker and to each other. Whether 
they do this well or ill, whether they 
keep on a level with the general in- 
tellect of the age or fall behind it, 
whether they are honoured and 
respected as the representatives of 
the highest of human interests, or 
derided and scorned as the slaves 
of a stupid superstition, are matters 
of unspeakable importance. The 
clergy have rendered greater ser- 
vices to mankind, and have also 
made themselves more generally 
contemptible, than any other body 
of men. It is hardly possible that 
they should fall into general and 
permanent contempt, and that that 
of which they are the representatives 
should not share in it; and if this 
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happens, human nature itself will 
become harder and poorer than it 
now is. Itis thus the part of every 
wise man to encourage by every 
means in his power the mental 
activity of the clergy, and to do 
what he can to raise them to asense 
of the importance of their calling, 
and especially to the importance of 
the intellectual side of it. Nothing 
can be more mischievous than to 
say to them, ‘You have engaged to 
be fools, what right have you to 
think? unless it be to say, ‘You 
have to do the dirty work of the 
world, and you ought not to be 
above your place. To wish to 
blind fyour guide because you are 
yourself short-sighted is the meanest 
form of jealousy. If the minds of 
the clergy are fettered, the necessary 
consequence is that the laity’s are 
fettered too; and if it turns out that 
by great good fortune the shackles 
are less effective than they were 
supposed or intended to be, the 
laity and clergy ought to rejoice 
over the fact in common, and use for 
their joint benefit the advantage pro- 
vided for them. Knowledge of the 
truth ought to be the great object of 
all of us,—let us try to get at it, and 
encourage every one who cares to find 
it, instead of quarrelling over the 
right of one man or another, to join 
in the search. 





THE KNIGHT'S TOMB. 


N monumental marble sleeps 
The gallant old crusader, 
And from the past a lesson keeps 
For warrior, peer, or trader ; 
The knightly crest, the noble breast, 
The trusty sword beside him, 
With that grand brow, which even now, 
Says fame hath not belied him. 


He played a true and worthy part 
In days we call benighted, 

And through the dark age in his heart 
God's purest flame was lighted ; 

For truth and love, and heaven above, 
A simple faith availed him, 

And vainly then the Saracen 
In every fight assailed him. 


His strong arm on the battle-field, 
His noble love of duty, 
The homage he was swift to yield 
To woman's grace and beauty— 
His mercy shown to foes o’erthrown, 
His scorn of double dealing— 
Though gone and past, a spell hath cast 
That wakes our highest feeling. 


I seem to see the kingly form 
Upon the field reposing, 

When glowing sunset, soft and warm, 
A hard-fought day is closing ; 

And stars arise, like angels’ eyes, 
To watch the gallant sleeper ; 


While dreams of home may haply come 
To make his slumber deeper. 


Brave knight! thy life may teach us more 
Than philosophic sages, 
And from the misty days of yore 
Echo to future ages ; 
A moral plain may yet remain, 
Though we forget the story, 
That noble aim is more than fame, 
And truth surpasses glory, 
JOSEPH VEREY. 
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CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT.* 


N considering the merits of any 

work of Mr. Carlyle’s, it is con- 
yenient to assume once for all that 
there are many persons to whom his 
style is unintelligible or distasteful. 
Toa much larger number poetry is 
disagreable ; and if it were possible to 
dissociate poetry from metre, Mr. 
Carlyle would be pre-eminently a 
poet. A profound and peculiar 
humour still more inevitably iso- 
lates its possessor from ordinary 
sympathies. Not one man in ten, 
and not one woman in a thousand, 
enjoys the writings of Swift. Mr. 
Thackeray himself was frightened 
and irritated by the Tule of a 
Tub and the Judgment of Jupiter. 
The amiable Dean of Canterbury 
somewhere asks with a plaintive 
simplicity whether any human 
being was ever made better by 
satire. Mr. Carlyle, indeed, is neither 
cynical nor even savage, but he 
regards events and characters from 
a special point of view, and he 
always represents them as_ they 
appear in his own peculiar focus. 
Any change of distance or of 
direction alters the appearance of 
the object, and puzzles the disciple 
who is not sufficiently imaginative 
or docile to adopt the position of 
the master. Readers of history 
are often inclined to resent as a 
paradox Mr. Carlyle’s sound and 
fundamental doctrine that kings 
and generals and statesmen, what- 
ever may have been their virtues or 
demerits, were at least living persons. 
For similar reasons a Greek student 
who had thought that the fixed 
Stars were spots of luminous zether 
shining through the perforated blue 
curtain of the sky, might be startled 
if he were removed to a modern 
observatory by finding that the 
heavenly bodies were contemplated 
as vast and solid spheres. There 
is perhaps a certain mannerism in 
the constant reference to the gun- 
powder complexion of Leopold of 
Dessau, or to the prominent eyes 
and small stature of George II. ; but 


Mr. Carlyle’s very oddities have 
a purpose in reminding his readers 
that men are men, and not bundles 
of contradictions or even of abstract 
qualities. He could scarcely be 
supposed to interest himself in the 
dispute of modern  schoolmen, 
whether there is a philosophy or 
science of history. If his own con- 
victions were evaporated into a 
formula, they would perhaps be 
nearly equivalent to the Platonic 
proposition of ‘ power to the power- 
ful, or ‘ to the stronger,’ who is also 
the better—ré xpdros r@ xpeirrou. 
Disciplined subordination under le- 
gitimate rule is always implied as 
the opposite of the ‘anarchies, the 
mad volcanos,’ and the other syno- 
nyms of chaos which provoke Mr. 
Carlyle’s opponents, and sometimes 
weary his admirers. He treats with 
perhaps undue impatience the ques- 
tion of who is the Pretender and 
who is the rightful King; nor is he 
disposed to trust the solution of the 
problem to any kind of popular suf- 
frage. His own judgment is frag- 
mentarily suggested by the selection 
of his heroes, who are all distin- 
guished by the common attribute of 
practical vigour. A great man, in 
addition to other and perhaps higher 
qualities, must in the first place know 
what he wants and whether his object 
is attainable. Frederick and Crom- 
well differed from one another in 
almost every element of their cha- 
racters, but they both possessed su- 
preme good sense. It would not be 
difficult to show that the despotism 
of even the ablest sovereign by no 
means represents the natural order 
and harmony of which Mr. Carlyle 
is the zealous prophet. The wise 
and modest are, however, thankful 
to learn, though the lesson may 
be incomplete. Critics who can 
find no intellectual nourishment in 
the History of Frederick the Great, 
waste their time while they dilate 
on its alleged imperfections. 

Mr. Carlyle’s genius is only inci- 
dentally satirical, while it is essen- 
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tially objective and dramatic. Like 
a Greek tragedian, heintersperses the 
action of his personages with com- 
ments, as of a Chorus; but the story 
itself stands out in the boldest 
relief from the background of re- 
flection or doctrine. He evidently 
finds that an image or picture of 
every person or scene is indispensable 
to his own satisfaction, and he re- 
produces his own impressions with 
the serious and literal fidelity of 
Dante. Few historians or bio- 
graphers have devoted so much 
study to portraits and personal 
descriptions; and although he may 
sometimes have been misled, his 
judgment in physiognomy increases 
the value of his estimates of charac- 
ter. Notwithstanding his constant 
ridicule of picturesque tourists, his 
skill in verbal ichnography, if not 
in the representation of landscape, 
is almost unequalled in literature. 
No historian makes battles equally 
intelligible as far as he undertakes 
to describe them, although he 
instinctively avoids the technical 
details of Napier and Thiers. He 
appears to have examined all 
Frederick’s battle-fields with the 
minutest care, and what he saw his 
readers may see almost as distinctly. 
The country between the Elbe and 
the Aupa, in the north-western 
corner of Bohemia, in which Frede- 
rick fought the battle of Sohr, ‘is a 
triangular patch of country which 
has been asleep since the creation 
of the world; traversed only by 
Boii (Boi-heim-ers, Bohemians), 
Czecks, and other such populations 
in human history ; but which Frede- 
rick has been fated to make rather 
notable to the moderns henceforth. 
Let me recommend it to the pictu- 
resque tourist, especially to the 
military one. Lovers of rocky preci- 
pices, quagmires, brawling torrents, 
and the unadulterated ruggedness 
of nature, will find scope there; 
and it was the scene of a distin- 
guished passage of arms, with 
notable display of human dexterity 
and swift presence of mind. For 
the rest, one of the wildest, perhaps 
(except to the picturesque tourist), 
most unpleasant regions in the 
world. Wild stony upland; top- 
most upland, we may say, of Europe 
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in general, or portion of such upland; 
for the rain storms hereabouts run 
several roads: into the German 
Ocean and Atlantic by the Elbe, 
into the Baltic by the Oder, into the 
Black Sea by the Donau; and it ‘is 
the waste out-field whither you rise 
by long weeks’ journeys from many 
sides. Muchof it towards the angle 
of the Elbe and Aupa is occupied by 
a huge waste wood, called Kingdom 
Forest (Kénigreich Sylva or Wald, 
peculiar of old Czeck Majesties, I 
fancy), may be sixty square miles 
in area, the longer side of which 
lies along the Elbe. <A _ country 
of rocky defiles; lowish hills chao- 
tically shoved together, not wanting 
their brooks and quagmires; strait 
labyrinthian passages; shaggy with 
wild wood. Some poor hamlets 
here and there, probably the sleepiest 
in nature, are scattered about; 
there may be patches ploughable 
for rye (modern tourists, say snap- 
pishly, there are many such; whole 
regions now drained; reminded you 
of Yorkshire highlands with the 
western sun gilding it that fine 
afternoon), ploughable for‘rye, buck- 
wheat; boggy grass to be gathered 
in summer; charcoaling to do; pigs 
at least are presumable among these 
straggling ont-posts of humanity 
in these obscure hamlets. Poor 
ploughing, moiling creatures, they 
little thought of becoming notable s0 
soon.’ Itis true that history is not 
generally written in similar detail, 
but the description of the country 
renders the subsequent account of 
the battle extraordinarily clear, and 
it fixes the event in the memory by 
associating it with external objects. 
The far off Boii of Roman history, 
the scattered Czeck villages of the 
present day, and above all the three- 
fold watershed pointing to the At 
lantic, the Baltic, and the Euxine, 
add reality to a bare topographical 
account which might otherwise easily 
be forgotten. 

Mr. Carlyle’s purpose is biogra 
phical rather than historical; of 
rather, it is in the lives and actions 
of great men that he finds the chief 
interest of history. It is fortunate 
that a conscientious curiosity Im- 
pels him to collect the minutest 
facts which affect the fortunes of his 
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hero. It was not perhaps strictly 
necessary for the elucidation of 
Frederick’s character that the early 
annals of the House of Hohenzol- 
lern should be traced through the 
darkness of the Middle Ages; but 
English literature contains no 
equally valuable contribution to the 
neglected history of the German 
Empire. The detailed account of 
Frederick’s youthful troubles has 
less intrinsic value, nor is the sub- 
ject in itself attractive. The King’s 
relations to his friends or compa- 
nions, especially to Voltaire, are 
more welcome, although they have 
little or nothing to do with history. 
The failure of the experiments of 
Sans Souci was, from the first, in- 
evitable. Frederick thought that 
social enjoyment was possible in 
the absence of personal affection and 
respect. In place of friendly inter- 
course he obtained, as he deserved, 
only a transient intellectual excite- 
ment, and he exposed himself to fre- 
quent irritation and disappointment. 
His harsh and rude reprimands to 
Voltaire were by no means unde- 
served; but it is strange that they 
should have been thought incom- 
patible with continued intimacy. 
Voltaire has always been, to a cer- 
tain extent, a favourite with Mr. 
Carlyle, nor have all his exhibitions 
of meanness and bad feeling during 
his visit to Potsdam destroyed the 
original liking. The account of his 
jealousies, of his quarrels, and of his 
pecuniary frauds, though it is not 
pleasant, is admirably _ life-like. 
The general impression remains 
that Voltaire would have been a 
far greater man if he had deserved, 
by dignity, by delicacy, or by self- 
Tespect, the character of a gentle- 
man. He had little reason to love 
aking who had repeatedly insulted 
him ; but the libel which effectually 
avenged his wrongs is even more 
disgraceful than witty. ‘The episode, 
a 1t 1s narrated by Mr. Carlyle, is 
one of the most singular passages 
in literary history; and the subject 
henceforth may be said to be ex- 
hausted. The humorous treatment 
of the story will perhaps be tole- 
rated even by the severest stickler 
for the dignity of historical compo- 
sition. Voltaire, and Frederick him- 
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self, had anticipated Mr. Carlyle in 
levity of style, though not in the 
pervading irony which reduces 
squabbles and trickeries to their 
natural insignificance. 

Like other great humorists, Mr. 
Carlyle occasionally wraps a sound 
doctrine in a parodoxical form of 
expression. He has especially scan- 
dalized timid readers by his re- 
peated assertions that Frederick was 
essentially veracious. The abortive 
peace with Austria, which was nego- 
tiated with Lord Hyndford at Klein- 
Schellendorf, in October, 1741, is 
the most startling instance of con- 
duct which might seem to deserve 
an opposite name. During his 
alliance and active co-operation with 
the French, Frederick concluded a 
separate peace with Austria, and he 
even gave advice and information 
as to the most effective method of 
injuring his own _ confederates. 
‘¥rederick’s talk to Neipperg is 
how he may assault the French with 
advantage; “Join Lobkowitz and 
what force he has in Béhmen: go 
right into your enemies before they 
an unite there. If the Queen 
prosper, I shail—well, perhaps I 
shall have no objection to join her 
by-and-by. If her Majesty fail, 
well—every one must look to him- 
self.”’ Under one of his own as- 
sumed personalities, Ma. Carlyle, as 
Smelfungus, ‘ indignantly calls it an 
immorality and a dishonour, a play- 
ing with loaded dice ;’ ‘ which indeed, 
Mr. Carlyle, in his own character, 
adds, ‘it surely was.’ Itis no ex- 
excuse that Frederick ‘ thoroughly 
understands, he alone, what just 
thing he wants out of it, and what an 
enormous wigged mendacity it is 
that he has to do with. For the 
rest, he is at the gaming-table with 
these sharpers—their dice all cogged, 
and he knows it, and ought to pro- 
fit by his knowledge of it.’ There is 
little skill and less profit in playing 
with loaded dice. If there were no 
other objection to the practice, in- 
evitable discovery is fatal to the 
future prospect of winning. Many 
of Frederick’s later difficulties arose 
from the general impression which 
prevailed throughout Europe of his 
systematic perfidy. The suspicions 
were, perhaps, for the most part 
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unjust, but they were excused by a 
certain number of dishonourable 
acts. His bargain for the acquisi- 
tion of a portion of Bohemia in con- 
sideration of his attack on Austria 
in 1744, was not in itself severely 
censurable; but when he publicly 
and solemnly denied the agreement, 
he destroyed all confidence in his 
assertions. 

If Mr. Carlyle were in the habit of 
replying to his critics, he would per- 
haps admit that truth is infringed 
whenever a lie is told. He would 
add, however, that verbal adherence 
to fact is but one portion of the vir- 
tue which he admires and preaches 
as veracity. To sec and know the 
truth is a rarer quality than to ab- 
stain from falsehood. In the sense 
which Mr. Carlyle attaches to the 
words, disregard of the laws of 
nature and reason is the worst and 
most incurable form of mendacity. 
The hope of gathering grapes from 
thorns or figs from thistles, indi- 
cates an inability to see things as 
they are, which proceeds from essen- 
tial indifference to truth. Votaries 
of the coarser forms of heathenism 
or popery, and comparatively edu- 
cated believers in less flagrant forms 
of superstition, have the spirit of 
lying inextricably ingrained in their 
minds and habits of thought. Mr. 
Carlyle calls Frederick veracious 
because he was practical and saga- 
cious, and always ready to recog- 
nise facts. The use of a peculiar 
phrase to describe judgment, sense, 
and ability,is not to be ascribed to 
caprice. It is difficult in some 
cases to distinguish moral excellence 
from intellectual soundness, and 
Mr. Carlyle desires to impress upon 
the world the intimacy of the rela- 
tion between goodness and wisdom. 
A king and even a general may re- 
gard the practice of his highest 
duties as substantially identical with 
the successful prosecution of his 
special business. In the conduct of 
a compaign, a crime, as well as a 
folly, is committed when the known 
maxims of war are violated. During 
the second Silesian campaign, Fre- 
derick exposed three of his garri- 
sons to capture from unwillingness 
to leave a third of the number of 
wounded men to the mercy of the 
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Austrian irregulars. Few com- 
manders are equally exempt from 
similar infirmities of judgment or of 
will; but, as Mr. Carlyle says, Fre- 
derick ought to have known that 
war is not a school of the weak 
pities. Measures of aggrandize- 
ment, such as the seizure of Silesia, 
must be judged by their own merits, 
nor do they form any part of the 
ordinary business of kings. Good 
government, which is equally pro- 
fitable to the ruler and the subject, 
is the highest exercise of virtue as 
well as of ability. In Mr. Carlyle’s 
judgment, Frederick performed the 
task of his life with unsurpassed 
fidelity, while he undertook to 
direct and regulate all the social and 
economical concerns of the commu- 
nity. If the work was to be done at 
all, probably no more skilful admi- 
nistrator could have been found. 
It is also possible that the nation 
required to be urged and stimulated 
from above into the very conception of 
industrial enterprise. On the whole, 
however, the royal interference was 
misdirected, nor, can there be any 
reasonable doubt that Frederick's 
object would have been most effec- 
tually promoted by the concession 
of perfect freedom of trade. Disci- 
pline is necessary for an army, and 
civil government requires a police, 
because soldiers would not march 
of their own accord when they are 
wanted, and because enlightened 
self-interestis not sufficient to control 
private violence and infidelity. The 
sole use of industry is to procure 
commodities, and the desire of gain 
quickens individual intelligence, 
and provides a sufficient motive for 
preferring the most profitable forms 
of exertion. By simply opening his 
ports to the colonial produce, and 
to the manufactures of England, 
Frederick might at once have 
doubled or more largely multiplied 
the value of all the timber and 
grain in his dominions. ‘When he 
attempted to create a mercantile 
navy by excluding foreign vessels 
from the carrying trade, he cheap- 
ened his own produce and increased 
the price of every article which his 
subjects more especially required. 
The ‘Dismal Science,’ as Mr. Car- 
lyle nicknames political economy, 
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is as invulnerable as the rule of 
three. Neither universal suffrage, 
nor cabinet decrees, nor contemp- 
tuous ridicule in any manner affect 
the expediency of buying in the 
cheapest market and selling in the 
dearest. The petition of Bastiat’s 
tallow-dealers and candle-makers 
against the free admission of sun- 
light, would perhaps have touched 
Frederick’s fancy sufficiently to dis- 
turb his faith in the general theory 
of protection. In this instance, if 
in no other, he incurred the re- 
proach of mendacity by ignorantly 
swimming against the stream in 
defiance of the principles of gravi- 
tation. His kingdom grew richer 
during his reign; but his own eco- 
nomic measures and maxims only 
retarded the advance of prosperity. 
It is perhaps a sufficient excuse 
that few of his contemporaries were 
wiser, although in his later years 
he was contemporary with Turgot, 
with Adam Smith, and almost with 
Pitt. A Frederick of the present 
day would have been among the 
most zealous disciples of the great 
sconomic teachers; but notwith- 
standing Bacon’s well-known appli- 
ration of his canonical proverb, it is 
not a kind of glory often attained 
by kings, to discover a matter, if it 
lies below the surface. 

In policy and war, which he prac- 
tically understood, Frederick con- 
formed more successfully to truth, 
or to the laws which determine suc- 
cess. It was proved by the result 
that, in resolving to take and keep 
Silesia, he was in harmony with 
Nature and Destiny. Mr. Carlyle 
has shown by a laborious deduction 
of his legal title, that he had also a 
tenable or plausible claim to the 
province. It may be doubted 
whether at the commencement of 
his enterprise, he relied on the con- 
viction of his right rather than on 
the consciousness of his power to 
enforce it. When his conquest had 
once been formally secured to him 
by the Treaty of Breslau, he for the 
rest of his life sincerely regarded 
the attempts of Austria to recover 
the lost territory as mere usurpation. 
It might perhaps be possible to meet 
the argument, which is founded 
on old pedigrees and compacts, with 
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counter demonstrations. The dis- 
pute was settled by the decision of 
war; and the Silesians themselves, 
though their wishes were not con- 
sulted by either litigant, appear to 
have tacitly acquiesced in the ver- 
dict. Above all, German opinion 
has for more than a century ap- 
proved with cordial gratitude the 
establishment, by the anexation of 
Silesia, of a powerful monarchy in 
the North. Mr. Carlyle has drawn 
a just and forcible contrast between 
the definite undertaking of Fre- 
derick and the wanton French pro- 
ject of parcelling out Germany into 
four independent kingdoms. ‘ Fre- 
derick had business in this war, and 
Maria Theresa versus Frederick had 
likewise cause to appear in court, 
and to do her utmost, pleading 
against him. But if we ask what 
Belleisle or France and Louis XV. 
had to do there, the answer is 
rigorously—Nothing. Their own 
worldly vanities; ambitions, sanc- 
tioned not by fact and the almighty 
power, but by phantasms and the 
babble of Versailles; transcendant 
self-conceit, intrinsically insane; 
pretensions ‘over their fellow-crea- 
tures, which were without basis 
anywhere in Nature, except in 
the French brain alone;—it was 
this that brought Belleisle and 
France into a German war.’ Belle- 
isle, nevertheless, finds a certain 
amount of favour with Mr. Carlyle, 
as the man who has formed ‘the 
biggest projects any French head 
has carried since Louis XIV., with 
his sublime periwig, first took to 
stocking the stars. The indolent 
recklessness of Louis XV., under 
the inspiration of his mistresses, is 
sketched with more disrespectful 
freedom :—‘ To raise France to its 
place, your Majesty ; the top of the 
universe, namely! “ Well, if it could 
be done, and quite without trouble,” 
thinks Louis. “ Bravura magnani- 
mnity, blown upon by Belleisle, pre- 
vails among these high improper fe- 
males, and generally in the younger 
circles of the court; so that poor 
old Fleury has no choice but to 
obey it, or retire.”’ 

The traditional projects of France 
against Germany, and even the pre- 
texts by which they are excused, 
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have been but slightly modified by 
the Revolution. ‘Belleisle, Louis 
XIV., Henry IL, Francis 1.; it is 
long since the French have known 
this state of matters, and been in 
the habit of breaking in upon it, 
fomenting internal discontents, get- 
ting up unjust wars, with or without 
advantage to France, but with end- 
less disadvantage to Germany. 
Schmalkaldic war; Thirty years’ 
war; Louis XIV. wars, which 
brought Alsace and the other fine 
cuttings; late Polish Elector war, 
and its Lorraine; Austrian Succes- 
sion war: many are the wars kindled 
in poor Teutschland by neighbour 
France; and large is the sum of 
woes to Europe and to it chargeable 
to that score, which appears even 
yet not to be completed—perhaps 
not even yet.’ Under the old mo- 
narchy France was to be raised to 
the top of the universe for the glory 
of the king. In more recent times 
the French armies are supposed to 
carry on their bayonets certain ideas, 
or, as they are sometimes called, the 
principles of 1789. The Belleisles 
of the present day are the popular 
writers of every school. Michelet, 
Victor Hugo, Thiers, have in turn 
done their utmost to stimulate a 
cupidity which is largely founded 
on national ignorance of history. 
There are even Englishmen who 
are not ashamed to encourage the 
seizure of the frontier of the Rhine, 
whenever a German state is thought 
to furnish a cause of complaint. If 
there were a Frederick the Great in 
modern Prussia, instead of allying 
himself with France against Austria, 
he might consolidate his power by 
assuming the guidance and cham- 
pionship of Germany. It is well for 
Frederick’s fame that in his last and 
greatest struggle he was thrown, 
against his will, into direct antago- 
nisin with France. 

The third volume of Mr. Carlyle’s 
history brings Frederick through the 
first Silesian war, and to the verge 
of the second. The recognition of 
his conquests in the Treaty of 
Breslau, or Berlin, had been ex- 
torted from the Queen of Hungary 
by the Prussian victories, and by 
the urgent remonstrances of her 
allies; but she never concealed her 
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belief that she had been the victim 
of a lawless robbery ; and Frederick 
was well aware that sooner or later 
he would have to fight once more 
for his new possession. The peace 
between Prussia and Austria was 
concluded in the summer of 1742; 
and within the two following years 
the French had been driven out of 
Bohemia, and the Bavarian Emperor 
from his hereditary dominions, 
George II., after fighting the battle 
of Dettingen as a mere imperial feu- 
datory, had at last, as king of Eng- 
land, formally declared war against 
France, and Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine was threatening the frontier of 
Alsace. Maria Theresa, in the confi- 
dence of recovered power, refused to 
acknowledge the Emperor or to re- 
store the imperial archives which had 
long been deposited at Vienna. The 
Treaty of Worms, between Austria 
and England, while it recapitu- 
lated numerous other treaties, from 
Utrecht downward, omitted all 
mention of the Treaty of Breslau, 
or of the more definitive Treaty of 
Berlin. According to Mr. Carlyle, 
Frederick regarded the omission as 
an indication of coming danger, 
though the enumeration of previous 
engagements would naturally be 
confined to treaties in which both 
the contracting parties had a share. 
On the whole, there could be little 
doubt that Austria would take the 
first opportunity of reopening the 
Silesian dispute; and Frederick 
thought that while France was still 
in the field, he might not only 
secure his acquisition, but extend 
his dominions beyond the Bohemian 
frontier. The harsh treatment of 
the Emperor Charles VII. by the 
Queen of Hungary furnished an éx- 
cuse for a new alliance with France, 
and for a declaration of war. The 
King of Prussia solemnly declared 
that, as all his rights were fully 
secured by the Treaty of Berlin, he 
had nothing to demand for himself 
—his loyalty as a German Prince 
and Elector alone caused him to 
take arms, for the purpose of vindi- 
cating the freedom of the Empire 
and the rights of its elected head. 
The mode by which the object was 
to be accomplished, consisted in the 
re-establishment of Charles VI. m 
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and in the conquest of 
on his behalf. Incident- 
ally, the Emperor's disinterested 
Prussian ally was to be rewarded 
with the possession of three Bohe- 
mian districts or circles, although 
every project of territorial aggran- 
dizement was positively disavowed. 
That another consequence of success 
would have been the re-establish- 
ment of French influence in the 
Empire, was a consideration which 
failed to alarm Frederick’s German 
patriotism. It must be admitted 
that the enemies of Prussia had 
some excuse for their charges of 
inconsistency and falsehood. The 
veracities were to a certain extent 
compromised, not only by the re- 
moteness of the avowed reasons for 
war from the motives which pro- 
duced it, but by the chimerical 
project of dismembering Austria for 
the benefit of the helpless Bavarians. 
The French had shown in 1742, 
how little they could be trusted to 
give effectual aid; and Frederick, 
notwithstanding the perfect organi- 
zation of his armies, and his own 
military genius, must have been 
conscious that Prussia was inferior 
to Ausiria in power and resources. 
Nevertheless, the declaration of 
war may have been both prudent 
and substantially justifiable. As 
the event proved, Frederick, after 
overrunning the north of Bohemia, 
and even taking Prague itself, was 
unable to retain his conquest; but 
within the mountain frontier of 
Silesia he once more proved himself 
invincible. In the midst of the 
struggle, he was fortunately released 
from his supposed or pretended 
obligation to the Emperor, by the 
death of the unfortunate Charles 
VII. After a desperate contest, 
which lasted for a year and a half, 
he remained once more, by the 
Treaty of Dresden, in undisputed 
possession of Silesia; but he had 
proved that his tenure of the pro- 
vince was neither casual nor tran- 
sient, and henceforth he held it by 
a better or a safer title. All Europe 
had by this time learned to esteem 
and to fear the Prussian army; 
and probably the strategic abilities 
of the King himself were, for the 
moment, even overrated. It was in 
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the second Silesian war that he be- 
came master of his trade, under the 
severe tuition of the Austrian Gene- 
ral Traun. In the succeeding years 
of peace he had time to revolve and 
digest his experience; and in the 
great crisis of his life, from 1756 to 
1763, he proved himself the most 
consummate captain of the age. In 
estimating his merits, it is proper 
to remember that he was always 
opposed to superior adversaries, and 
that in all his wars he was com- 
pelled to practise the most rigorous 
frugality in the expenditure both of 
men and money. Napoleon accom- 
plished great achievements by reck- 
less sacrifices, with France in arms, 
and, during the greater part of his 
career, With half Europe at his back. 
The petty Marquis of Brandenburg, 
as he sometimes ironically called 
himself, or as he was designated by 
his enemies, held Austria, France, 
and Russia collectively at bay, with 
the force which he could raise in a 
mere corner of Germany. With the 
exception of Hannibal, no general 
or king has sustained a great war 
in reliance so exclusive and com- 
plete on his own genius and energy. 

Historical moralists in England 
would perhaps be less scandalized 
by Mr. Carlyle’s alleged paradoxies 
if they knew and understood the 
feeling with which the memory of 
Frederick is regarded in Germany. 
His countrymen are fully aware 
that he despised their literature, 
that he talked their language incor- 
rectly, that he disliked the national 
religion and manners, and that in 
his earlier enterprises he allied him- 
self with the traditional enemy of 
his race. Yet to scholars and states- 
men, as in the popular imagination, 
he appears as the representative 
German hero. Charles the Great, 
Henry the Fowler, and Conrad, and 
even Frederick Barbarossa, belong to 
the legendary Middle Ages. Charles 
V. was rather a Spaniard or a Flem- 
ing than a German, and he perse- 
cuted the dawning Reformation. 
The honour of the thirty years’ 
war belongs to Gustavus of Swe- 
den ; and Louis XIV. was humbled 
by the English Marlborough, and 
the Savoyard Eugene. Frederick 
the Great, in spite of his French 
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theories and dialect, inherited the 
traditions of his father and of the 
Great Elector ; and though he trifled 
away his leisure time with Voltaire, 
or with d’Argens, the task of his life 
yas Wholly transacted with German 
materials,and for Prussian objects. 
The most credulous reader of Vol- 
taire’s witty libels, if he also 
remembers the mere outline of 
Frederick’s history, must under- 
stand that the more serious part of 
his character and purposes lies far 
beyond the scope of the satirical 
memoir-writer. Frederick William’s 
character also is popular in Ger- 
many; but his greater son imper- 
sonates all the national aspirations. 
While the royal house of Prussia 
still derives power from his fame, 
constitutional reformers and demo- 
crats appeal to the example of the 
most absolute of kings, and parti- 
sans of German unity applaud the 
inveterate enemy of Austria. A 
onviction so general deserves to be 
understood before it is condemned, 
for it can scarcely be neglected as 
an unaccountable crotchet. It is 
unimportant to consider whether 
Frederick was personally selfish, if 
he identified his interests with the 
welfare, or at least with the great- 
ness of his country. The fact was, 
that like many humbler men, he 
learned in his maturer years that 
merely personal objects are scarecly 
worth pursuing. As Mr. Carlyle 
often remarks, his letters during 
the first Silesian campaign, are full 
of commonplaces about glory; but 
after he understood the serious 
nature of the enterprise of his life, 
he never again spoke of idle rumour 
as a motive or reward for action. 
The unconscious elevation of his 
character as he became more 
thoroughly master of his craft, 
supplies a forcible example of the 
Jesson which Mr. Carlyle has spent 
his life in teaching. Docility and 
good sense in the adaptation of 
means to ends exclude levity, 
caprice, and disregard of human 
motives and feelings. In the course 
of his career, Frederick committed 
several acts of questionable violence ; 
but his political and military admi- 
nistrations were ordinarily distin- 
guished by regularity and justice. 


As Mr. Carlyle often says, success 
in any department of industry 
necessarily implies loyal conformity 
to the laws of nature. The creation 
of a powerful monarchy in the 
North of Germany was, as experi- 
ence proved, a practicable enter- 
prise; and it was achieved by the 
exertion of consummate prudence 
and daring. Among all the con- 
fused struggles which occupied the 
middle of the eighteenth century, 
Mr. Carlyle regards as necessary or 
legitimate causes of war, only 
Frederick’s efforts to consolidate his 
power, and the English quarrel 
with France and Spain for the 
dominion of America, or as he calls 
the dispute, after his peculiar 
fashion, the ‘ Question of Jenkins’s 
ear.’ Happily for the unity of his 
story, the two controversies became 
in the seven’ years’ war almost 
accidentally connected. The per- 
verse ingenuity of Kaunitz brought 
Austria into an unnatural alliance 
with France ; and consequently Pitt 
established English supremacy in 
America, while Frederick fought 
almost single-handed against the 
three greatest Powers of the Con- 
tinent. 

Mr. Carlyle is perhaps not devoid 
of patriotic prejudice; but he is 
perfectly consistent with his own 
principles in holding that the dis- 
puted West rightfully belonged to 
the nation which could most effectu- 
ally cultivate the land, and most 
profitably trade on the sea. ‘ Ocean 
highway to be free; for the English 
and others who have business on it? 
The English have a real weighty 
errand there. English to trade and 
navigate, as the law of Nature 
orders on those seas; and to pon- 
derate or preponderate according 
to the real amount of weight they 
and their errand have. Or, English 
to have their ears torn off; and im- 
perious French-Spanish Bourbons, 
proceeding on extinct Pope’s dona- 
tions gloire, and other imaginary 
bases, to take command? ‘The in- 
calculable Yankee nations, shall 
they be in effect Yanghee (“ English” 
with a difference), or /rangcee 
(“French” with a difference). A 
question not to be closed by diplo- 
matic patter, try it as you will. 
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Canada was then wholly French ; 
there was a small French colony in 
Louisiana, and on various pretexts the 
whole of the country west of the 
Alleghanies was claimed, so as to 
unite the French settlements into 
one, while the English colonies were 
confined to the coast of the Atlantic. 
‘Southward and westward, France, 
in its exuberant humour, claims for 
itself the whole basin of the St. 
Lawrence, and the whole basin of 
the Mississippi as well. ‘ Have 
we not stockades, castles, at the 
military points; fortified places in 
Louisiana itself?” Yes; and how 
many ploughed fields bearing crops 
have you? It is to the good 
plougher, not ultimately to the 
good cannoneer, that these por- 
tions of creation will belong. ‘The 
exuberant intention of the French 
is, after getting back Cape Breton, 
“to restrict those aspiring Eng- 
lish colonies,” mere ploughers and 
traders, hardly numbering above 
one million, “ to the space eastward 
of the Alleghanies Mountains, over 
which they are beginning to climb, 
and southward of that Missiquash, 
or at farthest of the Penobscot and 
Kennebeck” (rivers fodie in the 
State of Maine). That will be a very 
pretty parallelogram for them and 
their ploughs and trade-packs ; “we, 
who are 50,000 strong, expert with 
the rifle far beyond them, will 
oceupy the rest of the world.” Such 
isthe French exuberant notion; and 
October 1748, before signature at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, much more before 
delivery of Cape Breton, the Com- 
mandant at Detroit (west end of 
Lake Erie) had received orders “ to 
oppose peremptorily every English 
establishment not only thereabouts, 
but on the Ohio and its tributaries ; 
by monition first, and then by force 
if monition do not serve.” Esta- 
blishments of any solidity or regu- 
larity the English have not in those 
parts ; beyond the Alleghanies all is 
death ; “from the Canada Lakes to 
the Carolinas were hunting grounds 
of the six nations, dotted with here 
and there an English trading-house, 
or adventurous squatter’s “ farm,” to 
whom now the French are to say, 
“Home, you instantly, and leave the 
desert alone.” The French have dis- 
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tinct orders from Court, and energeti- 
cally obey the same; the English have 
indistinct orders from Nature, and 
do not want energy or mind to obey 
them ; confusions and collisions are 
manifoid, ubiquitous, continual.’ 
The disaster of Braddock, on his 
advance up Fort Duquesne, is an ex- 
ample of the force and brevity with 
which Mr. Carlyle always describes 
military movements. His pity for 
the defeated and dying Generai is 
still more characteristic. Braddock, 
after five horses had been shot under 
him, was carried senseless off the 
field; and ‘the poor General ebbing 
homewards, he and his enterprise, 
hour after hour, roused himself twice 
only fora moment from his death- 
stupor: once, the first night, to 
ejaculate mournfully, “ Who would 
have thought it?” And again once 
he was heard to say, days after, in a 
voice of hope, “ Another time we 
will do better,” which were his last 
words, death following in a few 
minutes. Weary, heavy-laden soul ; 
deep sleep now descending on it, 
soft sweet cataracts of sleep and rest, 
suggesting hope and triumph over 
sorrow, after all; “another time we 
will do better;’ and in a few 
minutes was dead.’ Only a great 
imaginative writer could interrupt 
a historical narrative with an episode 
so touching in its eloquent tender- 
ness; yet if the purpose of literary 
composition is to impress the sub- 
ject matter on the imagination and 
memory, a picture effects its object 
better than a page in a catalogue. 
Hasty censors of Mr. Carlyle’s occa- 
sionally eccentric style, will do well to 
study the pure and simple English in 
which he describes Braddock’s death- 
bed and its vague consolation. The 
contortions and condensations of phi- 
losophic humour, require or employ 
corresponding eccentricities of lan- 
guage; but in telling a story, 
whether of a domestic incident or 
of a battle, Mr. Carlyle is the plain- 
est, the most lucid, and almost the 
most simple of writers. It is his 
pleasure to adopt an entirely differ- 
ent style, ‘when swift Camilla 
scours the plain;’ when Voltaire is 
planning intrigues and resenting 
disappointments, or when ‘ the sun- 
god’ Belleisle and the royal mis- 
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tresses are persuading Louis XV. to 
place France ‘at the top of the 
universe. The History of Frederick 
the Great contains much matter 
which would be omitted in ordinary 
histories, but it includes all the 
prosaic facts, though they are some- 
times overlaid or concealed; nor has 
any historian investigated and sifted 
his materials with more laborious 
accuracy. It is, perhaps, owing 
rather to good fortune than to merit 
that Mr. Carlyle has happened to 
explode two French anecdotes, 
which seemed finally to have passed 
from legend into history; but, as 
occurrences which make good stories 
only happen to good story-tellers, 
lucky discoveries always fall in 
the way of acute and sceptical in- 
quirers. Thirty years ago, in the 
second edition of his Jistory of 
the French Revolution, Mr. Carlyle 
proved beyond dispute that the 
captain of the Vengewr was at 
luncheon in an English cabin, and 
that his crew were eagerly climbing 
the sides of the same vessel, at the 
time when, in French popular be- 
lief, all hands were magnanimously 
sinking with the defiant shout of 
‘ Vive la Republique” Every French 
historian who has since described 
the battle has deliberately repeated 
the fiction which Barére first in- 
vented ; and when a French writer 
again describes Fontenoy, he will 
probably reproduce Voltaire’s pretty 
narrative of the exchange of civil- 
ties between the French and English 
guards, and of the triumph of cour- 
tesy on the part of the French in- 
terlocutors, who were ‘never the 
first to fire’ Mr. Carlyle shows, 
from Lord Charles Hay’s original 
letter, that as commanding officer 
of a regiment of guards, instead of 
complimenting his enemies, he re- 
quested them not to swim the 
Schéldt, as they had swum the Main 
at Dettingen. Lord Charles Hay 
then ‘speeched’ his own men, who 
cheered. The French failed to 
cheer, but after all they were the 
first to fire. A painful doubt arises 
whether any of the touching and 
pointed sayings of history were ever 
uttered. Though Mr. Carlyle fre- 
quently quotes Frederick’s compre- 
hensive description of mankind, as 
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eine verdammte Lace, he mournfully 
admits that the original denuncia- 
tion was uttered in French. 

The influence of Frederick’s 
character and example had before 
his death become universal on the 
Continent. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century, royal and noble 
society throughout Europe was 
still absorbed in admiration of 
Louis XIV.’s magnificence. Every 
prince built palaces in imitation of 
Versailles, and the elaborate eti- 
quette of the French court was as 
far as possible mimicked at the little 
German residences. It was only 
thought unnecessary to imitate the 
systematic attention to business, 
which in some degree redeemed 
the selfish ostentation of the ideal 
French sovercign. Louis XY. at 
the beginning of his reign affected 
to dispense, in accordance with the 
precedent of his great grandfather, 
with the office of Prime Minister; 
and in 1745 he exhibited to his 
admiring subjects the familar spec- 
tacle of a King of France who 
took the field with his household 
and mistresses, and gave his name 
to sieges. It was notorious, how- 
ever, that Louis XV. governed 
only in the same sense in which he 
commanded armies; and the sove- 
reigns with whom he was contempo- 
rary in his youth, were for the most 
part luxurious idlers. French 
manners and tastes retained their 
popularity down to the eve of the 
Revolution, and even Englishmen 
in the social position of Walpole 
and Selwyn, habitually recognized 
Paris as the exclusive seat of re- 
finement and taste. Frederick 
himself hoped for immortal fame 
from ‘the praises of Voltaire, and 
he wrote French doggrel and 
French prose in imitation of those 
whom he regarded as the only mas- 
ters of literature. After Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Brunswick had become 
famous as a leader of German and 
English armies against France, he 
declared that his highest conception 
of happiness was to live in Paris and 
to associate with Frenchmen. Vol- 
taire himself sometimes used all 
imaginary English character for sati- 
rical purposes, as a contrast to the 
frivolity of his countrymen; but the 
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social superiority of France to the rest 
of the world was almost universally 
admitted. Unfortunately, the vic- 
tories of the Republic and the Empire 
popularized and confirmed the belief 
which had long prevailed among the 
upper classes. The English have, 
however, in modern times, learned 
respect for their own character and 
history;; the Germans have for 
nearly a century struggled to believe 
that they are a nation; and perhaps 
hereafter Spain and Italy may respect 
their independence in civilization 
and in political action. 

Although Frederick unintention- 
ally promoted German literature by 
the national spirit which his ex- 
ploits elicited in Germany, it was 
impossible that the primitive pro- 
vinces which he amalgamated 
into a kingdom, should acquire in 
his time an intellectual preponder- 
ance in Europe. It is true that 
Kant was a philosopher incom- 
parably more profound than the 
lively writers of the Encyclopedia, 
and perhaps Lessing might be 
placed on an equality with any 
Frenchman of his time, with the 
single exception of Voltaire; but 
before Goethe, Germany could 
scarcely be said to possess a litera- 
ture, and the Prussians were behind 
the English as ,well as the French 
in the graces and luxuries of life. 
Frederick, however, succeeded in 
making his army and _ himself 
objects of universal wonder, and 
in some degree models to be copied. 
From the close of the seven years’ 
war to the outbreak of the revo- 
lutionary struggle, the Prussian 
discipline and tactics were regarded 
with the respect which had attached 
with still stronger reason in the 
early part of the sixteenth century 
to the famous Spanish infantry. 
Even after the triumphs of the 
Republic, of the Consulate, and the 
Empire, the Prussians believed, 
until they were undeceived at Jena 
and Auerstadt, that the traditions 
of a great name would avail them 
against the skill and vigour of 
Napoleon. They knew that in 1792 
the Duke of Brunswick’s advance 
on Parishad at first been deemed 
uresistible, and they suspected 
With reason that the subsequent 
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retreat was to be attributed to 
diplomatic rather than to military 
causes. The reputation of his army 
enabled Frederick for the last twenty 
years of his life to enjoy almost un- 
interrupted peace. The unworthy 
seizure of Poland was scarcely a mi- 
litary operation, and the threatened 
encroachments of Joseph IT. on the 
princes of the Empire were checked 
without recourse to arms. 

The Prussian theory of govern- 
ment, which Frederick inherited 
from his father and illustrated in 
his practice, was still more generally 
imitated by the younger generation 
of rulers. Utilitarian absolutism 
supplanted in royal imaginations 
the elegant licence and Epicurean 
splendour which had been admired 
at Versailles and Dresden. It began 
to be thought that kings ought to 
be men of business, or that at least 
their ministers should take some 
care for the greatness of the State 
and for the welfare of the people. 
A despotic instinct combined with 
reasons of administrative conve- 
nience to recommend the curtail- 
ment of aristocratic privileges and 
the suppression of the representa- 
tive institutions which had survived 
from the Middle Ages. The acci- 
dents of Frederick’s disposition and 
education were studied as servilely 
as the essential qualities of his 
character. It became fashionable 
to be exempt from religious pre- 
possessions ,and prejudices; and 
perhaps the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from the Catholic States of Europe 
was indirectly caused by the in- 
fluence of Frederick, who himself 
received the fugitives. In Prussia, 
the clergy had never been formid- 
able; but Choiseul and Pombal 
acted in the spirit of Frederick 
when they attempted to destroy 
a power which was independent of 
the Crown. Joseph II. was a pro- 
fessed disciple of the King of 
Prussia, both in his absolute 
methods of government and in his 
genuine attachment to the public 
interest. In reducing the power of 
the Pope in his dominions, and in 
striving to recover a part of the 
old Imperial prerogatives, the 
Emperor attempted, with imperfect 
success, to make himself the agent 
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of beneficent reforms. Charles IIT. 
in Spain, and previously in Naples, 
partially followed the same pattern, 
until in his old age he sunk into 
a childish passion for shooting and 
for dull court ceremonials. The 
not dissimilar propensities of several 
modern sovereigns, may perhaps 
be derived rather from Napoleon 
than from Frederick; but the 
singular fancy of kings for amateur 
soldiership has probably a Prussian 
origin. Alexander and Nicholas of 
Russia, the present Emperor of 
Austria, and the present King of 
Prussia, have all been accustomed 
to manceuvre regiments and to 
inspect brigades, as Frederick the 
Great reviewed his guards every 
morning on the parade at Potsdam. 
Mr. Carlyle ought to hold that when 
kings affect the character of drill 
sergeants, they are far distant from 
the eternal veracity of things. 

The concluding volume of the 
history will contain the most im- 
portant part of Frederick’s military 
career, and it is unfortunately 
probable that it will include an 
apology for the partition of Poland. 
The Liberum veto, or Nie-poz-walam, 
is especially odious to the champion 
of subordination and obedience; 
and, indeed, wherever Mr. Carlyle 
meets with a Sclavonic population 
out of Russia, he summarily recom- 
mends it to Germanize itself as soon 
as possible. The old Polish consti- 
tution was undeniably absurd, and 
the anarchy which it produced in- 
vited the final spoliation; but the 
Poles themselves had discovered 
their error, and they were about to 
correct it, when Frederick and Cathe- 
rine forbade the only means of cure, 
because they were determined to 
profit by the death of the nation. 
On Frederick’s part the opposition 
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to Polish reform belonged to a poli- 
tical system which was also applied 
to the injury of Sweden. When 
there was a question of strengthen- 
ing the Swedish government by 
diminishing the privileges of the 
nobility, the King of Prussia, who is 
applauded by his biographer for 
his contempt of the franchises of 
his own Estates, interfered to 
prevent the change with remon- 
strances and threats, on the 
assumption that he had himself 
a vested interest in the weakness of 
his neighbours. It was because 
Posen lay between Brandenburg 
and the province of Prussa, and 
not in the interest of regular ad- 
ministration, that Frederick shared 
or originated the first partition. 
The undeniable superiority of Ger- 
man civilization has been since 
proved by the increasing prevalence 
of German habits and language in 
the western part of the conquered 
territory ; but the Poles themselves 
are still disaffected to the Prussian 
crown, and they heartily sympathise 
with the hostility of their Warsaw 
neighbours to the more tyrannical 
government of Russia. As Poland 
was too large to be absorbed, it 
ought to have been reformed. The 
partition will, on the whole, not form 
an inviting portion of the history; 
and it may be hoped that a larger 
space will be allotted to the re 
mainder of the seven years’ war. 
Mr. Carlyle’s discussions, his epi- 
sodes, and his apostrophes are all 
acceptable to those who understand 
and value his peculiar genius; but 
it is in the conduct of a continuous 
narrative, and especially in the de- 
scription of military operations, that 
he becomes thoroughly interesting 
and attractive to all intelligent 
readers. . 
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GILBERT RUGGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE TRAVELLERS BY THE STAGE-COACH. 


AIN, wind and sleet: sleet, wind 
R and rain. Such had been the 
course of the weather ever since 
daybreak, and things did not look 
any better now that the day was 
drawing to a close. The December 
Sun (coming out to take a farewell 
peep at the earth through a mo- 
mentary break in the clouds) had 
beheld no drearier scene this 
winter’s day than that presented 
by these dull Lincolnshire Fens at 
the hour when twilight was ap- 
proaching. A rain-soddened earth, 
a leaden sky, a bleak expanse of 
flat naked fields stretching to the 
horizon, with here and there a troop 
of sea-gulls crying plaintively in the 
glom—such was the landscape on 
which the December Sun looked 
out a few moments ere it sank to 
rest. 

Dismayed by the dismal aspect of 


things, the Sun withdrew again at 
once, as though resolved to put an 
end tothe day forthwith and renounce 
all further responsibility for the state 


of the weather. So, giving up our 
hemisphere as a bad job for the 
next twelve hours, the Sun sank 
westwards, and handed over the 
Lincolnshire Fens to the Night, 
already lurking along the sea on the 
eastern coast. 

But it did not seem that the 
Lincolnshire Fens were likely to 
benefit by the change. No sooner 
did the Sun come to this decision 
than the Night, with a band of 
north-east Winds in its train, bore 
in from off the German Ocean in 
such a rough and savage mood that 
matters became ten times worse. A 
famous place was this flat fen- 
country for these northern Winds to 
disport themselves in. How they 
rushed and careered over the wide 
level land with nothing to check or 
oppose them! How they bent and 
tortured the poor willows, and 
lashed up the ponds into fury, 
and tore out the dead leaves from 
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the hedges, and whirled them off 
through the darkness! How they 
raved round the guide-posts at the 
four cross-roads, and fought with 
the sails of the old wooden wind- 
mill close by, and battered and beat 
at barn doors, and flapped and rat- 
tled the shutters of deserted dove- 
cots, and bellowed their demon 
laughter down cottage chimneys, 
and tussled and tore at solitary ricks 
in outlying fields, and wrestled with 
the sign-boards of wayside inns, and 
scoured the whole country far and 
wide in search of objects on which to 
try their boisterous strength! At 
times they would fall off suddenly, 
these blustering Winds, as though 
worn out with their rough play, but 
it would only be to return to the 
charge with strength renewed, in the 
space of five minutes. After one of 
these pauses, they would dash across 
the country more riotous and de- 
fiant than ever, challenging every 
guide-post and sign-board near, and 
crying out, it seemed, that they were 
fresh as ever and ready for a wrestle 
with any one who would come out 
and try a round with them in the 
open. 

It may be that this challenge was 
regarded by the Winds as accepted 
about eight o’clock in the evening, 
for, at that time, they appeared 
by mutual agreement to have 
combined their forces against one 
common enemy, whom they seemed 
resolved to stop and overthrow in 
the public road. But the enemy in 
question was no chicken-hearted 
opponent, to be frightened by blus- 
ter. It was the stout old stage- 
coach, the ‘ Perseverance,’ that some 
one-and-twenty years ago used to 
ply between London and certain 
towns in the Lincolnshire Fens, 
against which the fury of these 
boisterous Winds was directed. If 
ever that respectable vehicle showed 
itself worthy of the name its god- 
fathers and godmothers had be- 
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stowed upon it in baptism, and 
did honour to their sagacity, it was 
to-night. ‘Perseverance’ indeed! 
Why, the sturdy old coach had 
been persevering, ever since day- 
break, through difficulties such as 
would have tried the patience (to 
say nothing of the springs) of any 
four-wheeled conveyance that ever 
ran on a publichighway. Not only 
were the roads axle-deep in mire; 
not only was there the full com- 
plement of passengers, inside and 
out (with a pile of luggage on the 
roof that endangered the equilibrium 
of the vehicle, and rendered the 
turning of a corner nothing less 
than a wanton trifling with the laws 
of gravitation)—but there were also 
these roystering Winds to make head 
against and contest the road with. 
Ever since sunset, these bullying fel- 
lows had so worried and teased, and 
baffled and buffetted, and hampered 
and hindered the poor old coach, that 
if it had not possessed an amount of 
natural perseverance rarely found 
either in men or stage-coaches, it 
must have given up long ere this, and 
left its passengers to spend the night 
in the Fens. Butno; afterall these 
years of trusty service and public 
confidence, the ‘ Perseverance’ was 
not going to belie its name or bring 
disgrace upon its sponsors. As 
long as the four bays would pull, 
and Sam Nash held the whip, the 
* Perseverance’ would never forget 
what the public and the coach pro- 
prietors expected of her. 

Inspired with this noble self- 
reliance, the gallant old coach 
strained every spring afresh, and 
hied on through the dark, sturdy 
and invincible as ever. 

But, at the moment when the 
coach approached the turnpike gate 
at Gooseham Green, it really seemed 
uncertain whether the wind or the 
‘Perseverance’ were to have the 
better of it. Such a hurly-burly 
was in the air just then, that when 
Enos Sykes, the pike-keeper, spying 
the lamps from his little window, 
rushed out to throw open the gate, 
his hat was instantly carried off 
into the dark night, and a gust of 
wind got into the house that almost 
blew the pike-keeper’s baby out of 
its cradle by the fire. 
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‘A coarse night, Measter Nash?’ 
cried Enos, as the coach came lurch- 
ing up the road. 

‘ Ay, it’s a teazer, by George! and 
no mistake,’ roared the coachman, 
his voice half drowned by the wind. 
And then the ‘ Perseverance’ stag- 
gered on through the gate, and was 
quickly swallowed up in the dark 
night, lamps and all. 

Now it might have been the 
glimpse they had caught of the 
toll-keeper’s bright fireside, or it 
might have been the natural conse- 
quence of their long exposure to the 
weather, or it might have been cram 
in their legs, or it might have been 
any other cause, but certain it is 
that neither the tempers nor spirits 
of the majority of the passengers 
seemed at all improved about this 
period of the journey. They were 
worse, indeed, if anything, as both 
coachman and guard remarked. The 
inside passengers—who having the 
least to put up with naturally com- 
plained the most—found their seats 
harder and their legs more difficult 
toaccommodate. The‘ outsides’ in- 
quired of the guard rather more 
frequently than before, how long 
they would be before they reached the 
next stage. Any attempt on the 
part of some more cheerful-minded 
traveller to look on the best side of 
things, was at once treated as an 
affront to all present, and resented 
accordingly. 

There was a little party, however, 
at the back of the coach, who seemed 
less influenced by the state of the 
weather ‘than their companions. 
The three persons who composed 
it had contrived to keep up their 
spirits under these adverse circum- 
stances amazingly. Not that, at 
first sight, there scemed much in 
common between the three travel- 
lers. One wasa young lady, almost 
buried in a great waterproof cape; 
the other a bronzed-face soldier, in a 
sergeant’s uniform; and the third a 
young man of some two or three and 
twenty years of age, in a bear-skin 
coat and a foreign travelling cap. 
But they were all good friends, m 
spite of this outward dissimlarity, 
and had been forsome hours. First 
of all, they had made a common 
alliance against the weather. The 
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Sergeant had lent the young lady 
his waterproof cape, and the young 
man had insisted on the Sergeant 
sharing some of his voluminous 
wraps. This latter arrangement 
the Sergeant (who seemed a resolute 
sort of man) would only fall into on 
condition that he should exchange 
places with his companion and take 
the seat to windward. Then, when 
they had all made themselves as 
comfortable as they could, the young 
lady had produced a basket, which 
had been handed up to her by her 
friends at the moment when she 
ascended the coach, and had found 
therein such an abundant stock of 
good things, that she was half 
ashamed to open it and offer of its 
contents to her companions. But 
she did summon up courage to do 
so, nevertheless, and laughed as 
heartily as they at the notions her 
friends must have of her appetite. 

These mutual good offices had 
naturally put the travellers on a 
pleasant footing. The basket, in- 
deed, had been the source of con- 
stant mirth, and had given rise to 
numerous jokes, especially when the 
young lady discovered in one corner 
of it a bottle of brown sherry, a joke 
which the guard, being invited to 
share in its contents, enjoyed as 
much as any one. Consequently, 
the three travellers at the back of 
the coach had not yet succumbed to 
the weather, and bade fair to defy 
its influences to the end of the 
journey. 

Considering the number of hours 
they had been travelling together, 
that journey’s end could not, in all 
probability, be far off now. The 
young lady had come all the way 
from the coach office, at the ‘ Bull 
Im,’ Holborn; the soldier had got 
up at Barnet; while the wearer of 
the bear-skin coat had missed the 
coach in Holborn, but caught it 
again at the ‘ Peacock’ in Islington, 
by aid of furious driving and a 
guinea fare to the hackney coach- 
man. It was surprising how much 
shorter the journey had seemed to 
the young man than he had ex- 
pected, when he looked forward to 
the hundred and thirty long miles 
before him, on leaving the streets of 
London, in the cold December dawn. 
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Yes, in spite of the rain and the 
wind. Of course, the presence of 
the young lady—who hid a very 
charming face under her veil, by the 
way, and had the pleasantest, fresh- 
est little laugh, and altogether the 
most natural and agreeable manner 
possible—of course her presence 
in some measure accounted for this. 
But it is no less certain that the 
society of his dark-visaged com- 
panion, the Sergeant, with the arm- 
less sleeve pinned to his coat-breast, 
had had something to do with it. 

Gilbert Rugge (for such was the 
younger traveller’s name) had found 
the soldier a very intelligent and 
pleasant companion, with a consider- 
able fund of information at his dis- 
posal. He was a man of some five- 
and-forty years of age, of a swarthy, 
sunburnt complexion, good features, 
and a stalwart frame. His hair was 
slightly tinged with grey, and in the. 
lines that furrowed his face there 
were traces of a rough military life, 
The man had evidently been no 
mere barrack-lounger, but a fighter 
and worker, and that too under a 
hot sun. He seemed of asomewhat 
shy and reserved disposition, and 
had kept silence for many miles 
during the early part of the journey; 
but he had gradually warmed up 
towards his two younger com- 
panions, and, at their request, had 
entertained them with some account 
of his military experiences. It ap- 
peared that he had spent upwards 
of twenty years in India, in the Com- 
pany’s service; had fought in the 
Affghan war, which had then only re- 
cently terminated; and, having lost 
his left arm, and got a bullet some- 
where in his back—things of which 
he made light enough—had returned 
home, pensioned, a few weeks ago. 
He was going northwards to visit his 
native place—a village near the 
Humber, to see if he had any friends 
still living there. Such, at least, 
was to be inferred from his words. 
But the Sergeant did not speak very 
cheerfully or explicitly on this 
score, and, though no _ braggart, 
seemed to prefer talking about his 
Indian exploits to dwelling on his 
present circumstances or future 
prospects. 

‘You see, sir, he remarked to his 
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companion, after a pause in the 
conversation, during which his dark 
face had gathered a still darker ex- 
pression, ‘ you see, sir, twenty years 
makes a vast difference in people 
and things. I hadn’t neither father 
nor mother nor brothers nor sisters 
living when I left home, and so I 
can’t expect there'll be many folks 
now as will know me or care to see 
me.’ 

‘ But you have kept up some cor- 
respondence with the old country, 
have you not?’ inquired his com- 
panion. 

The Sergeant shook his head. 
‘T’ve never penned any letters ever 
since I left England. Nor have I 
received any that I recollect—not 
from this country. I had a friend 
out in Australia as wrote to me 
once, but that’s many years back.’ 

And the Sergeant seeming inclined 
to say no more, there was an end to 
the subject. 

Now, since the coach had got 
into the fen-country, this hardy, 
iron-featured soldier, with the one 
arm, had grown somewhat restless 
—without being a whit less agree- 
able towards his fellow-travellers, 
however, or less considerate about 
their comfort, which he seemed to 
consider far more than his own. 
This restlessness had displayed it- 
self simply in his indecision as to 
whether he should alight or not in 
the neighbourhood where he now 
found himself. 

‘But I thought you were going 
on to Barton-on-Humber,’ observed 
the guard, as the Sergeant put some 
questions to him about the district 
they were travelling through. 

‘SoIam; but I can go on again 
to-morrow, or next day, was the 
reply. 

‘If you like to pay your fare 
again, rejoined the guard. 

‘Better keep us company as far 
as Gareham, Sergeant, joined in the 
young man. ‘I shall alight there 
myself. And I believe you too,’ 
addressing the young lady, as he 
spoke, ‘are expecting to meet your 
friends at Gareham. By the way, 
guard, there’s a capital little inn 
there, or used to be, if I am not 
mistaken ?’ 


‘You're right, sir. There aint a 
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more comfortable little ’ouse on the 
road than the “Greyhound” at 
Gareham,’ remarked the guard. 

‘Well, if I do get down in this 
neighbourhood, I may as well go on 
to Gareham, I expect,’ replied the 
Sergeant. ‘I’m sure to have to walk 
a few miles to-morrow, any how, 
seeing that I don’t know my road 
very well about here.’ And the 
Sergeant seemed to yield to the 
advice tendered him, without 
troubling himself further about the 
matter. 

This little conversation took place 
in the midst of the tempest of wind 
that had besieged the coach as it 
passed through the turnpike gate 
at Gooseham Green. But the plans 
of two out of three of the travellers 
were destined to be upset, and that 
very speedily. Neither the Sergeant, 
nor the wearer of the bear-skin coat 
were to see the ‘Greyhound’ at 
Gareham to-night. And in this way. 

The coach had proceeded about 
half way through {Gareham Fen, 
when it pulled up before a road-side 
inn, named the ‘ Pincushion,’ to set 
down a couple of barrels of oysters 
from town. Now, it wasa notorious 
fact that it always took longer to 
transact business at the ‘ Pincushion’ 
than at any other house on the road; 
and to all old travellers it was 
equally notorious that the host’s old 
home-brewed was said to be the cause 
of the sudden inactivity that always 
came over the coachman and guard 
at this stage of the journey. It cer- 
tainly seemed somewhat suspicious 
to the passengers, that two able- 
bodied men should have to descend 
from the coach merely to see after 
a couple of barrels of oysters. It 
was probably a desire to ascertain 
whether the ‘Pincushion’ home- 
brewed was deservedly implicated 
in this delay that caused Gilbert 
Rugge and his companion to alight 
from the coach. They were just 
about to enter the inn doors, which 
permitted an aggravating peep of a 
roaring fire, and a cosy party round 
it (for. it was Saturday night, and 
the ‘ Pincushion’ was doing a pretty 
stroke of business), when a rattle of 
harness and wheels behind them, 
and a shout from the old ostler in 
charge of the horses, caused them 
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to turn round and discover that the 
four bays had taken fright at a 
stable-boy’s lantern, dancing back- 
wards and forwards like a will-o’- 
the-wisp, and had started off up the 
yoad ata hard trot. The ostler ran, 
the stable-boy ran, and Gilbert Rugge 
and the Sergeant ran likewise. But 
the ostler was lame, the stable-boy 
fat and sleepy, and the bays gained 
ground on them fast. The ‘ Perse- 
yerance’ really seemed in peril, and 
an elderly lady inside was making 
the night hideous with her cries, 
when Gilbert Rugge, who had out- 
stripped the rest, came up with the 
leaders, and after running beside 
them some little distance, succeeded 
in bringing them to a standstill. 
But, as he did so, he stumbled and 
fell to the ground. He was up 
again directly, and had his hand on 
the near leader; but the danger was 
over. The other three pursuers 
were now up, and the coachman and 
guard close at hand. 

Of course, Mr. Samuel Nash (as 
soon as he had got his breath, whicu, 
what with the wind and the running 
was no easy matter) swore vehe- 
mently at the old ostler, the stable-boy 
and the horses, as being the parties 
to blame. Of course, he jerked the 
four bays until they reared and 
plunged again, and dealt them sun- 
dry kicks, by way of pacifying and 
reassuring them. Of course, all 
the company by the ‘ Pincushion’ 
fire (who had rushed out with 
pipes in hand, and hair all blown 
with the wind) regarded this treat- 
ment of the four bays as a proof of 
Mr. Nash’s consummate knowledge 
of horse-flesh. And, of course, the 
old lady vowed she would write to 
the proprietors, and never travel by 
stage-coach again. 

Meanwhile, the person through 
whose instrumentality the ‘ Perse- 
verance’ had probably escaped a 
catustrophe, was sitting on the horse- 
block beside the inn door, in the rain. 

‘What’s the matter, sir? Not 
hurt, I hope? inquired the Ser- 
geant, coming up, panting with the 
wind, 

‘Well, I don’t know; but I rather 
think I am, a little. Just give me 
your arm. I am afraid I have 
sprained my leg.’ 
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The Sergeant assisted the young 
man into the house, and they turned 
into a small room with sanded floor, 
and the word ‘ parlour’ painted on 
the door. As soon as they had 
entered, the young man sank down 
on achair near the fire, and, looking 
up at the soldier, said— 

‘I couldn’t walk another yard 
for fifty pounds. I have sprained 
my leg, that’s clear.’ 

He turned very white as he spoke, 
and, in spite of his efforts to make 
light of the matter, gave a groan, 
and writhed in his chair. The Ser- 
geant ran for some brandy, but 
before he was back again the guard 
was at the door calling out for the 
passengers to take their seats. 

‘I can’t go any further to-night, 
Horner, said the young man; ‘I 
must stay here, and get on home to- 
morrow if I can.’ 

‘ Will you have your luggage took 
on to Gareham, sir? I suppose the 
carriage will be there to meet you?” 

‘No, they don’t expect me to- 
night. Let the things be taken off. 
There are two portmanteaus and 
a bag.’ 

‘ Directed, sir?’ asked the guard. 

‘Yes, fully—Gilbert Rugge, the 
Rectory, Skegsthorpe.’ 

As the young man spoke, the 
Sergeant stood upon the threshold 
with the glass of brandy and water 
he had been to fetch, in his hand. 
No sooner were the words above 
uttered, than the glass fell from the 
soldier’s hand and lay shivered to 
pieces on the floor. 

‘Hallo, what’s up? what are you 
staring at, Sergeant?’ asked the 
guard. 

‘Nothing! was the reply; and 
indeed the soldier did appear to be 
staring at nothing, for his eyes, 
though turned on the young man 
by the fire, seemed fixed on vacancy. 
But the colour had suddenly de- 
serted his sunburnt cheeks, and a 
sickly hue had overspread his dark 
complexion. He breathed heavily, 
and repeated in a hoarse voice, 
‘Nothing! But I’ve broke the 
glass, and must pay for it, I sup- 
pose.’ And he turned round and 
quitted the room, without another 
word. 

He was back again directly, with 
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fresh brandy and water. His face 
had still the same sickly hue—it had 
communicated itself even to his 
lips; but his voice was firm, and 
his hand did not tremble as he 
reached the glass to the young man 
by the fire. They were alone then, 
andas Gilbert Rugge looked up at 
the soldier, he said— 

‘Were you not well just now?’ 

‘Only a shooting pain, sir. We 
one-armed men are subject to ’em 
at times. It makes us rather 
clumsy, you see, and affects the 
nerves, they say, or] shouldn’t have 
dropped that glass just now, like a 
fool.’ 

The Sergeant stood firm as a 
rock as he spoke, and looked like 
the last man to give way to his 
* nerves.’ 

‘Well, we shall have to part 
company here, after all, Sergeant,’ 
returned the young man. ‘I’m 
fast for a few hours, that’s quite 
evident. As for you ; 

‘Tll go and see what they’re 
about with your luggage, sir,’ in- 
terrupted the Sergeant. ‘T’ll be 
back directly.’ And he quitted the 
room abruptly. 

But the luggage was already 
taken off the coach when the sol- 
dier reached the doorway, and the 
guard was crying out to him through 
the wind to make haste and take 
his seat, for the ‘ Perseverance’ was 
getting sadly behind time. 

‘Please to hand me down my 
bag. I’m going no further to- 
night,’ replied the Sergeant. 

‘Well, you are an uncertain 
customer, if ever I see one,’ was the 
rejoinder of Horner. 

‘And you will want your cape 
too,’ cried a pleasant voice from 
the roof. ‘ Thank you very much 
for it.’ 

‘I don’t want it, miss. Keep it 
till you get to Gareham, and leave 
it at the inn. I'll call for it in a 
day or two. I won’t have it, miss, 
so don’t take it off.’ 

‘You are very kind. I don’t 
know what I should have done 
without it,” returned the young 
lady, peeping out from its folds. 
‘IT hope the—the gentleman is not 
much hurt?’ 

‘ No, miss ; only a sprain, I think.’ 
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‘Good bye, Sergeant, and many 
thanks for the cape.’ 

The young lady could just see in 
the lamplight the soldier raising his 
hand to his cap, and she bowed her 
head in return. The next minute 
the four bays leaped forward, and 
the ‘Perseverance’ was borne on 
again through the dark night and 
the wind, which howled round the 
‘ Pincushion’ as though it was grow- 
ing savage at this delay, and con- 
sidered the mail not ‘up to time’ 
for the next round. 

It was fortunate that the young 
lady had not much further to travel. 
She would have found the journey 
very rough and wearisome without 
the two kind friends who had taken 
such care of her. And so she 
thought within’ herself, as they 
rolled away from the inn, and the 
dark night closed round them once 
more. 

The Sergeant. stood and watched 
the retreating coach until the twink- 
ling lamps were out of sight. Even 
then he stood looking down the 
dark road in the same attitude, 
taking no heed of the wind and 
rain that smote him in the face. 
He might have stood there for the 
next hour perhaps, if the landlord 
had not come out, and tapping him 
on the shoulder, asked him if he 
wanted a bed there for the night. 

‘No,’ said the Sergeant. ‘ Yes, 
Imean. That is——.’ He paused 
a moment, and added, like a man 
half awake, ‘I beg your pardon, I 
shall want a bed.’ And he followed 
the landlord into the house with a 
bewildered air. 

The younger traveller’s luggage 
stood in the passage. The Sergeant 
stooped down and examined the 
address. When he had read it, he 
raised himself up, and taking off 
his cap, wiped his forehead with his 
handkerchief. There were great 
drops of sweat on his brow, in spite 
of the coldness of the night. Then 
he stood stock still again, and once 
more his eyes seemed to be looking 
at nothing. The landlord con- 
cluded, from this singular beha- 
viour, that the Sergeant must have 
been trying the flavour of the 
various taps along the road, ere he 
alighted at the ‘ Pincushion.’ Think- 
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ing, perhaps, that he had done this 
with a view of comparing them 
with his own renowned malt liquor, 
the host invited the soldier to join 
the party by the kitchen fire; for 
the landlord of the ‘ Pincushion’ was 
not afraid of competition in the 
matter of beer, not he. But the 
Sergeant eivilly declined the offer, 
and said he would step into the 
parlour instead. 

‘Why, I thought you were off!’ 
exclaimed Gilbert Rugge, looking 
yound in surprise as the soldier 
entered the room. 

‘No, sir, I changed my mind. I 
stay here to-night. As well here 
as elsewhere.’ 

The Sergeant spoke in a hesitat- 
ing, embarrassed sort of way, and 
then advancing towards the hearth, 
stood and stared at the fire. 

‘Oh, all right; I’m glad to have 
your company, of course,’ returned 
Gilbert Rugge, who seemed anxious 
to put the man at his ease. 

‘Thank you, sir, was the reply. 

‘I suppose you are ready for 
supper, eh? inquired Gilbert 
Rugge, after a short pause, during 
which the Sergeant’s embarrassment 
seemed increasing. ‘ Ill ring and 
see what they’ve got. No, you 
must ring, I can’t stir’ And the 
young man winced with pain as he 
tried to rise. 

‘Tm not inclined to eat just yet, 
sir; and I think the best thing for 
you would be to have your leg 
looked at. Just allow me to take 
olf your boot. It’s the ankle that 
pains you, I think.’ 

‘Yes, and it’s no joke, I can tell 
you. But don’t let me trouble you,’ 

‘It’s no trouble, sir’ The Ser- 

geant knelt down as he spoke, and 
removed the boot as gently and 
carefully as though he had had two 
hands instead of but one for the 
work, 
_ After an examination of the in- 
jured limb, he quitted the room for 
#2 moment, and returned with his 
knapsack, which he unstrapped and 
placed on the table. 

‘Now, sir, if you'll take my ad- 
vice, you'll ‘have that place “ban- 
daged. I’m a bit of a doctor, you 
see (we pick it up easily in our call- 
ing), and with your leave, I’ll bind 
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it up for you, or you'll be lame for 
a month.’ 

The Sergeant took out from” his 
knapsack a small bottle and a 
bundle of lint, and set to work. It 
was surprising how skilful and 
handy he was with his one arm. A 
little help from the patient, and the 
work was done. But when Gilbert 
Rugge began to thank him, the Ser- 
geant grew clumsy again, and over- 
turned the basin of water on the 
floor, much as he had done with 
the glass. 

‘ Suppose we ring now, and see 
what they can give us for supper?’ 
said the young man, who was lean- 
ing back in his chair, with his leg 
comfortably placed on a rest that 
the Sergeant had improvised out of 
a portmanteau anda stool. ‘I feel 
twenty per cent. better already.’ 

The Sergeant was standing look- 

ing at the fire as Gilbert “Rugge 
spoke. He did not appear to have 
heard what was said to him. 

‘ It can’t be more than ten miles 
across country,’ he remarked, still 
looking at the fire. 

‘Where to?’ inquired Gilbert 
Rugge, with an air of surprise. 

The Sergeant started like a man 
who has been thinking aloud. 

‘ To Skegsthorpe, sir.’ 

‘What! do you know Skegs- 
thorpe ?’ 

‘ 1 have been there once.’ 

‘And that is where you were 
thinking of going when you were 
so undecided a short time back, 
eh? 

The Sergeant paused a moment, 
and then, with a sudden alteration 
in his face, broke out: 

‘ I don’t know where I was think- 
ing of going. Idon’t know whereI 
ought to go, or what I ought to do. 
I don’t know whether I am asleep 
or awake. I don’t know whether 
I'm sober or drunk. I ought never 
to have come here at all, that’s what 
I ought to have done.’ 

There was a tone of passion in 
the Sergeant’s words that confounded 
Gilbert Rugge. It was the more 
surprising ‘from the previous be- 
haviour of the man. Until now, 
he had seemed a reasonable sort of 
person enough, of a cool, phieg- 
matic temperament, rather than 
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otherwise. A man, indeed, whose 
distinctive characteristic one would 
have said was common sense. But 
now he was all aflame, and paced 
the floor to and fro with a flushed 
face and knitted brows, the boards 
_ creaking the while under his heavy 
strides. 

‘I had no intention of prying 
into your affairs when I put the 
question,’ said Gilbert Rugge, re- 
garding the soldier with utter 
amazement. ‘Only, as I am going 
to Skegsthorpe myself, and shall 
have to hire a conveyance to take 
me there to-morrow, I thought you 
might be glad of a seat if I offered 
it.’ 

‘ And you were going to do so?’ 
inquired the Sergeant, stopping in 
his walk, and looking at Gilbert 
Rugge with a strange expression, 

* Certainly.’ 

A sudden look of pleasure beamed 
over the Sergeant’s dark features. 
But it was only momentary. The 
clouds returned again, and the 
frown on his brow grew deeper. 
In a slow, measured voice, he said: 

‘Then you’d better not offer it. 
You'd better forget you ever see 
me, orI you. If I was to walk out 
0’ yon door, and go straight back 
across the sea, where I come from, 
I'd do the best thing I could for 
both of us. You’d better not offer 
it.’ 

‘ But why not, Sergeant? You 
are speaking riddles, I don’t un- 
derstand you.’ 

‘ No, nor do I understand myself, 
I think. I tell you, I don’t know 
whether I am drunk or not.’ 

The soldier gave a harsh sort of 
laugh, and the old look of bewilder- 
ment returned to his face. 

‘ One thing is clear, sir,’ he con- 
tinued, rousing himself, after a 
short pause; ‘you and me are 
not fit company, and I’m aware of 
that. I’m obliged to you for ask- 
ing me to sup with you, but I'll 
join the party by the fire yonder 
for half an hour, and then to bed, 
for I shall be up and on the road 
before daylight, I dare say.’ 

‘ Stop,’ cried Gilbert Rugge, as 
the soldier was about to quit the 
room; ‘I don’t know what I’ve 
done to offend you, Sergeant; but 


as we’ve got on very well together 
all day, let us part on good terms 
at least. 1f you’re too proud to 
sup with ‘me (and I don’t know 
what else prevents you but your 
pride), at least you will let me have 
the satisfaction of paying for your 
supper, and of knowing also the 
name of my Samaritan friend, who 
has literally bound up my wound 
on the highway.’ 

‘My name, sir? repeated the 
soldier. 

‘ Yes, your name.’ 

The man hesitated a moment, 
looked at the fire, then at the floor, 
and said: 

‘ My name, sir, is Sergeant Jack—’ 
He stopped. 

‘ Jack what ?’ 

‘ Nothing else, sir.’ 

‘ Well, that’s short, and easy to 
remember, at any rate,’ returned 
Gilbert Rugge, with a laugh. 
‘Good night then, Sergeant Jack, 
and good-bye to you.’ 

* Good-bye, sir.’ 

The man was standing on the 
threshold of the door as he spoke, 
with his back turned to the young 
man, when suddenly he turned 
round, strode back into the room, 
and held out his one hand to Gil- 
bert Rugge. 

‘Good-bye, sir. You'll shake 
hands with me, won’t you? God 
Almighty bless you!’ 

The soldier’s eyes glistened in 
the firelight, his voice shook, he 
seemed strangely moved. But 
before Gilbert Rugge had time to 
comment on this singular behaviour, 
the Sergeant had turned away, and 
was out of the room. 


CHAPTER II. 
GABRIELLE. 


‘Moreover, it is required in stewards 
that a man be found faithful.’ 

Yes, those were the words. He 
had uttered them with his own 
lips this day, standing yonder in 
God’s house. Amongst the five- 
and-twenty persons who had formed 
the congregation (including six of 
the servants from the Rectory), was 
there any one besides herself, won- 
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dered Gabrielle Hurst, whom these 
words had set a-thinking. 

It was the third Sunday in Ad- 
vent—a sad December afternoon, 
with the last leaves of the depart- 
ing year floating down from the 
great elms in the Rectory garden, 
and a dank, cold mist hanging over 
the graves in the churchyard ad- 
joining. A dull and cheerless after- 
noon anywhere, but duller and 
more cheerless, perhaps, amongst 
these Lincolnshire marshes than 
elsewhere in the land. 

Uninviting as it looked without, 
as Gabrielle Hurst stood at the 
drawing-room window, repeating 
to herself the lines from the epistle 
for the day, she could not help 
thinking that a turn in the garden 
would be preferable to the solitude 
of that stately chamber, where she 
had sat reading (or trying to read) 
a volume of Mosheim’s Lcclesiastical 
History, ever since she came in 
from her Sunday-school class. So 
she ran upstairs for a garden bonnet 
and thick shawl, and stole out, 
through one of the French windows 
in the drawing-room, unperceived 
by any of the household. It was 
not the custom at Skegsthorpe 
Rectory to take exercise on a Sun- 
day. Not that the Reverend Cyrus 
Hurst objected, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, to locomotion on that day, 
or held any decided views on the 
‘Sunday Question;’? but it was 
considered more genteel, and a 
better example to the parish, to re- 
main as much as possible within 
doors. The Sabbath was ever ob- 
served as ‘a day of rest’ by every- 
body except the cook, within the 
walls of Skegsthorpe Rectory. 

The thoughts Gabrielle Hurst had 
pondered over, as she sat by the 
drawing-room window, Mosheim in 
hand, pursued her into the open air. 
As she paced to and fro under the 
elms at the bottom of the garden, 
the words of the epistle still reverted 
to her, 

‘A steward of the mysteries of 
God! 


This was Saint Paul’s designation 
of the office. But could men account 
as such him who had thus pro- 
claimed himself in yonder church 
today? The girl’s heart seemed 
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suddenly to swell within her, under 
some vague, half-realized sense of 
the awful significance that might lay 
in those words—‘ Zhe mysteries of 


Gabrielle Hurst had passed the 
eighteen summers of her life with- 
out thinking more earnestly or deeply 
on religious matters, probably, than 
other girls of her age and class, with 
whom piety is, in some sort, in- 
stinctive and a matter more of heart 
than head. But, of late, she had 
found the horizon of her thoughts 
enlarging ; new questions present- 
ing themselves to her mind; new 
doubts pressing on her for solution. 
A secret sense of dissatisfaction, with 
things around often disturbed her 
now-a-days. There were moments 
when she felt as now, compelled to 
think out some train of inexorable 
thought that would not be put off 
to ‘a more convenient season.’ 

Of these eighteen summers of her 
life, eleven had been spent here, in 
this quiet out-of-the-way Parsonage 
that lay amidst the flat fertile marsh 
land of East Lincolnshire. But her 
earlier recollections were associated 
with gay cities under foreign skies 
—Paris, Vienna, and the German 
Baths, in which places Captain 
Birkwood Hurst and his little 
daughter had sojourned for several 
years. Well did Gabrielle recol- 
lect that dreary autumn day, now 
eleven years back, when she ar- 
rived at Skegsthorpe Rectory in 
the midst of a tempest of rain 
and wind, to make acquaintance 
with grandpapa, whose house was 
henceforth to be her home. She 
remembered, even yet, how she had 
cowered by her father’s side, and 
cried with fear and cold, as the post- 
chaise rolled through the bleak and 
dreary fen country that wore almost 
a savage air to her childish eyes, 
accustomed to the bright, busy 
streets of Paris. 

‘Let us go back, papa, let us 
go back,’ she had sobbed, entreat- 
ingly, as she beheld the melancholy 
landscape that stretched around 
them, under the leaden October 
sky. 

‘What! and leave papa behind?’ 
her father had responded. ‘ Yes, 
Gabrielle shall go back to Paris, 
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then, and I must go on to Skegs- 
thorpe alone.’ 

‘No, no, papa, not that!’ And the 
child clung to her father in a way 
that showed that even the terrors of 
a foreign land (for such her own 
country was to her then) could be 
braved under his protection. 

Ah, the memory of that long day 
in the post-chaise, when her father 
wrapped her up in his travelling 

cloak and pillowed her head on his 
arm, as they toiled along, hour after 
hour, through the rain and wind, was 
inexpressibly dear to Gabrielle now. 
Little knew she then every circum- 
stance of that day, every word her 
father had uttered to cheer her, every 
action that showed his solicitude for 
her, was to have a strange value here- 
after. Forty-eight hours after their 
arrival at Skegsthorpe, Captain 
Hurst was lying dead in his father’s 
house, and Gabrielle was an orphan 
in a strange home. 

Even at this moment, as_ she 
paces under the elins, the sough of 
the wind overhead recalls to her 
the hoarse murmur of the wind- 
tossed avenue, as she heard it that 
stormy October day, when the car- 
riage turned into the Rectory gates ; 
and, by a natural process of asso- 
ciation, she sees again the pale-faced 
little girl looking up anxiously at 
the Rectory windows, and awaiting 
with nervous awe the introduction 
to grandpapa, whom her imagination 
paints a magnificent prelate in lawn 
sleeves—her notions of an ecclesiastic 
of the English Church resting solely 
at that time on the portrait of a 
bishop in a manual of prayers i 
had in her trunk. As she thinks of 
that distant day, and of the dear 
companion who lightened its weari- 
ness and fatigues, Gabrielle Hurst 
pauses in her walk. A sudden 
desire (not new to her) to visit a 
certain gloomy corner of the church- 
yard, where a plain white stone 
tells, in briefest words, how Captain 
Birkwood Hurst, of the First Dra- 
goon Guards, died the 1 sth October, 
1832, and was buried below, has just 
seized her. Gabrielle retraces her 
steps, and, through the little wicket- 
gate amongst the laurels, passes 
into the quiet churchyard. 

Though the Captain’s grave lies 
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alone’ under the great elder bushes 
on the northern side of the church, 
there is a family vault belonging to 
the Rector in the chancel. But 
neither there, nor with his mother’s 
ancestors, the Birkwoods, whose 
tombs for many generations lie 
around, were the Captain’s remains 
deposited. The Rector’s son lies 
apart from all who have borne his 
name, on the bleak northern side of 
the church, where docks and thistles 
grow and the elder bushes cast an 
unwholesome shade around. 

t is said that the Reverend Cyrus 
Hurst has never crossed the church- 
yard on the northern side since the 
day when that grave under the 
elder bushes was dug. Of course, to 
the Skegsthorpe mind, the spot is 
haunted. There are tales told of 
this same grave by winter firesides, 
that make the hearers’ flesh creep. 
Even Job Turler, the parish clerk, 
who has tough nerves, and, in virtue 
of his office, a sort of immunity from 
perils of the ghostly and super 
natural order—even he would not 
willingly go by ‘the Cap’ens grave’ 
after dusk. But to Gabrielle Hurst, 
the spot is only haunted by tender 
memories and longing regrets for the 
dead father whom she had so well 
loved. 

Standing by that solitary grave 
under the elder bushes, Gabrielle's 
attention is suddenly attracted by 
voices near at hand. They proceed 
from the vestry door, where two 
figures are visible. Half hidden 
from sight by the gloom around her, 
Gabrielle is listening to the speakers 
ere she is aware. 

‘Yer think he wouldn’t coom 
then, Measter Turler ?’ 

‘€oom! I should think not, 
ideed. Don’t yer hear yon bell 
a-ringing? In half an hour he'll 
be sittin’ down to table. Catch the 
Parson out o’ the way at dinner- 
time. Hi, hi!’ 

In the last speaker, Gabrielle 
recognized Job Turler. There was 
no mistaking the irascible twang of 
the old clerk's S voice. 

‘But my missus is very bad, | 
tell yer. If he knew how we was 
fixed, p’r’aps he’d coom. I dont 
seem as how I could go back, W 
nowt to say to her.’ 
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‘Say, it’s feedin’ time, Broddick, 
and Parson’s busy. It’s o’ no use 
your waitin’, my lad. The servants 
wouldn’t take in yer message just 
now for a crown-piece, and I’m not 
a-goin’ to get into trouble about it. 
Go whoam, mylad,go whoam. Yer 
missus will be better to-morrow.’ 
Andas he spoke, the old clerk closed 
the vestry door with a bang, and 
turned the key sharply in the lock. , 

‘Ay, go whoam and find her a 
dyin’, wi’ nobbody to say a word to 
her’ returned the first speaker, 
bitterly. ‘She will be better io- 
morrow! you’re right there, for she’ll 
be dead and done fur. I'll tell yer 
what, Measter Turler, I’m d——d 
if ever I set my foot 7’ this church 
agen. What's the use on it all, 
T'dlike to know! They talk of yer 
immortal souls, and such like. A 
precious deal they cares about ’em. 
Here’s my wife may die like ——’ 

‘Coom, coom, Broddick, draw it 
mild. You’ve done so little tomake 
your wife’s life happy, that you’re 
getting anxious about her now that 
her end’s a-comin’; eh, is that it? 
It's rather late i’ the day to begin to 
trouble about her, poor creetur.’ 

‘There’s no need for you to jeer 
me, Turler, whatever I may ha’ 
been or done. I aint goin’ to set 
up as I’ve done my duty by her. 
Mary Wing deserved a better hus- 
band than me, I know that; and if 
Td my time to come over agen, 
praps I'd give up the beer, and 
work more reg’lar. But anyhow, 
she’s a dyin’ woman now, and if a 
parson’s worth owt to dying folks, 
she ought to see one, I reckon, 
lettin’ alone as she was a sarvint in 
yon house nine years, and nursed 
Master Gilbert when he was a babby 
as couldn’t ——’ 

John Broddick stopped. Some one 
had just emerged from the gloomy 
shade round, the Captain’s grave, 
and, big man as he was, Broddick 
had started back a step before an 
apparition from that quarter. 

‘That is you, Broddick, I think? 
asked Gabrielle Hurst, gently. ‘ You 
say your wife is ill ?’ 

‘Yes, she be, and what’s more 
she'll never be no better.’ 

“Is there anything we can send 

er from the house—anything she 
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fancies ?” 
tingly. 

‘ Ay, send her peace o’ mind, send 
her aclean soul! That’s what the 
clargy’s fur, I reckon.’ And, witha 
hard laugh, the man turned on his 
heel. ‘See there,’ he continued, 
fiercely, looking back again and 
pointing to the Rectory chimneys, 
which weresending forth smoke ina 
way that betokened extensive dinner 
preparations going on in the kitchen. 
‘There they are, cooking his hot 
meat for him. Yonder he goes to 
get his belly-full. It’s fine preachin’ 
when that’s yer practice. It aint 
often I’ve showed mysel’ in this 
church, but I’m blowed if you’ll ever 
catch me there agen.’ And as he 
spoke, John Broddick strode off 
across the grave-yard, muttering an 
imprecation to himself. 

‘Well, he’s a rum ’un, is that 
Broddick,’ remarked the old clerk, 
turning round to Gabrielle. ‘ Think 
of him, of all persons, takin’ his 
betters to task in that way. Why, 
there aint a more owdacious poach- 
in’ chap i’ all the parish. And for 
him to talk about his wife’s soul, 
o’ all things! Hi, hi!’ Job Turler 
gave a contemptuous chuckle. ‘I 
wonder what next i’deed.’ 

‘ But he says his wife is in danger, 
Job, and, in that case, his anxiety 
is—’ 

‘Chah, miss! She’s a poor, nar- 
vous, low-sperited body, is Mrs. 
Broddick. Always fancyin’ herself 
worse than other folks. Not that 
she aint had her share o’ trouble 
since she married that great hulk- 
ing fellow. But she'll be all right 
to-morrow, I'll upho’de. She’s one 
o’ them sort who’s down one day 
and up and spry the next. But 
some folks has got no reason nor 
thought about ’em, or they wouldn’t 
send for the master just when their 
own sense might tell ’em he couldn’t 
come. She ought to ha’ waited till 
to-inorrow mornin’, and sent a 
proper message by me to Mr. 
Hurst in his libery. Thats what 
she ought to ha’ done.’ 

Perhaps, thought Gabrielle Hurst, 
the sick woman had received a sum- 
mons from a Power that wouldn’t 
wait Mr. Hurst’s convenience; but 
she made no reply, for it was diffi- 


inquired Gabrielle, hesita- 
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cult to tell from the old clerk’s 
manner whether there was not a 
covert irony in his words. 

‘Do—do people often send for 
grandpapa in this way, Job? 
asked Gabrielle,—‘ sick people, I 
mean.’ 

‘No, miss, they don’t. And what’s 
more, it wouldn’t be o’ much use 
if they did, added the old clerk to 
himself, in an under tone. ‘This 
Broddick’s a bold chap to try it on. 
You see, miss, he continued, with a 
look of dry humour, ‘he’s only a 
hignorant sort of fellow, and knows 
no better.’ 

‘Good night, Turler,’ said Ga- 
brielle, in a low voice. 

‘Good night, miss. The old 
fellow touched his hat, pocketed his 
big keys, and trudged off over the 
graves in the gloom. 

Gabrielle stood for some moments 
listening to the hollow murmur of 
the wind 'in the elm tops, and the 
creak, creak of the rusty vane on 
the low church-tower, and then sud- 
denly set off in the direction Brod- 
dick had taken. 

‘I must go, she murmured. ‘ It 
is getting late; but no matter.’ And 
she quickened her pace until she 
almost ran down the lane that 
skirted the churchyard. 

It was no easy task for the young 
girl to pick her way through the 
water and ruts that rendered the 
Skegsthorpe lanes mere sloughs of 
mire in the winter months. A cold 
fog too was beginning to blow in 
from off the sea (which was only 
separated from her by the flat fields 
that lay between the Rectory and 
the coast)—a fog that had the chill 
of all the German Ocean in its 
breath, and that penetrated to the 
very marrow of one’s bones. But 
Gabrielle held on her way, thinking 
only of the object she had in view. 
There was little fear of her being 
recognized. The Skegsthorpe people 
would as soon have expected to meet 
the stone statue of Dame Margaret 
Birkwood, from her tomb in the 
church, patrolling the village in 
the December dusk, as the Rector’s 
granddaughter. Gabrielle was just 
congratulating herself that she had 
not met a soul, when a tall figure 
suddenly loomed close upon her in 
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the mist, and stopped before her in 
the road. 

‘I beg your pardon, miss, but I 
think I’ve lost my way. Can you 
direct me to the Parsonage? [| 
think I’m in Skegsthorpe parish, or 
should be by this time.’ 

Gabrielle had felt rather fright- 
ened at the moment when the 
inan stopped her; but the sound 
of his voice, and a glance at his 
face, as well as she could discern it 
in the dusk, reassured her. The 
speaker was a dark, sunburnt man, 
whose upright bearing and frank 
voice inspired confidence at once. 
His stiff, erect figure, and the empty 
sleeve fastened to his breast, pro- 
claimed him a soldier. 

‘Thank you, miss,’ replied the 
man, in return for Gabrielle’s infor- 
mation; ‘I wish you good-night.’ 
And touching his cap in semi-mili- 
tary fashion, he strode on again and 
vanished in the fog. 

Wondering who it could be who 
had business at the Rectory at this 
hour, Gabrielle hastened on her way 
again, until a light gleaming feebly 
through the fog showed that John 
Broddick’s cottage was close at hand. 

As she knocked at the cottage- 
door, Miss Hurst, to tell the truth, 
felt a little uneasy at her own teme- 
rity. John Broddick did not enjoy 
the best of characters in the neigh- 
bourhood. Thirteen years ago, when 
Mary Wing, the housemaid at the 
Rectory, married him, he was a fine, 
strapping young fellow, earning 
good wages as foreman on a neigh- 
bouring farm. But since that time, 
John Broddick had gone through a 
process of deterioration, not uncom- 
mon among his class. The farmers 
looked shyly at him, and only en- 
gaged him in pressing seasons; and 
Gabrielle seemed to have a recollee- 
tion of his name in connexion with 
partridges and the Quarter Sessions. 
She knocked twice before the door 
was opened. It was the great rough 
fellow himself who then appeared. 

‘I have followed you home, Brod- 
dick,’ began Miss Hurst, timidly, 
‘to see if I can do anything for you 
in your trouble. Can I come in ant 
see your wife?’ ; 

‘Aye? What is it yer want? 
asked the man, with an air of stupid 
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surprise, holding up the light he car- 
ried to examine the visitor. ‘Why, 
Tm blowed! it’s Parson’s grand- 
daughter! Ay, yer may coom in, if 
yer want.’ And, with a look of sulky 
wonderment, Broddick led the way 
into the house. 

Had Gabrielle Hurst been more 
accustomed to visit the homes of the 
poor in the parish of Skegsthorpe, 
she would not probably have been 
so startled as she now was at the 
scene before hem Ona dingy tester- 
bed, in the midst of dirt, squalor, 
and discomfort, lay the poor woman 
whose life was fast nearing its end. 
The chamber was low, and the walls 
were stained with damp. The brick 
floor (the colour of its native clay) 
was broken up into sloppy holes 
that gave it a strong resemblance to 
the muddy lane outside. There was 
a fire, it is true; but the green log 
of wood that filled the grate emitted 
more smoke than heat. Over this 
fire hung a withered old crone (the 
sick woman’s nurse), cooking some- 
thing in a big iron pot that smelt 
strongly of onions. 

‘Ho’d yer noise, bairns, can’t 
ye!’ cried this venerable hag, who, 
wrinkled and hirsute, and in the 
midst of a cloud of smoke, looked 
like a malevolent witch presiding 
over a caldron—‘ Ho’d yer noise, 
or Ill give ye something to cry 
for!’ 

The three dirty children playing 
on the floor took little notice of the 
warning. 

‘If you gonear mother’s bed agen, 
Johnny, continued the amiable oc- 
togenarian, ‘T’ll give you such a 
crack, I will. And she menaced 
Johnny with the leaden spoon in 
her hand. 

‘Let him be—let him be, Mrs. 
Rucks’ murmured the mother, 
ieebly, from her bed. ‘Thouw’ll be 
good, Johnny, won’t thou? Go and 
play wi’ Polly—there’s a man.’ 

_ The effort of uttering these words, 
i a faint voice, set the poor woman 
off coughing. When the fit was over, 
she closed her eyes and lay there, 
White and still, as though she had 
already ceased to breathe. Gabrielle 
felt her heart beat fast as she gazed 
at her. It was the first time she 
had seen death written on a human 
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face. Broddick took no further 
notice of the visitor, now he had 
shown her in, but sat down on a 
box near the bed, moodily twirling 
his thumbs, with a half-vacant, half- 
surly air. The old woman near the 
fire suspended her cookery, and 
stared with anything but approval 
at Gabrielle, muttering to herself 
what might have been either a curse 
or a benediction. The children got 
up from the floor and retreated to 
their mother’s bedside, as to a piace 
of safety, and there peeped out from 
behind the curtains with eyes big 
with wonder. 

Embarrassed by this reception, 
Gabrielle stood for a moment in a 
state of painful nervousness. She 
knew not what to say, or how to 
act. The impulse which had brought 
her there had suddenly deserted 
her. The absolute necessity of say- 
ing something, however, gave her 
courage to approach the bed and 
ask the sick woman how she felt. 
Mrs. Broddick opened her eyes and 
stared feebly at her. Gabrielle re- 
peated the question, but the woman 
made no reply. 

‘She’s been like that most-ways 
sin’ mornin’.. She don’t hear yer, 
said the husband. ‘ Now and then 
she brisks up a bit, when the child- 
ren whimpers, but she soon goes 
off agen.’ 

‘Has she expressed a wish to see 
Mr. Hurst? asked Gabrielle. 

‘Well, she aint said much about 
it sin’ yester’, but its been her cry 
all the week that she must see some 
o’ your folks, and she’s rambled 
about the Parson, mornin’, noon, and 
night. I held out agen it till this 
arternoon ; but sin’ she’s been lying 
there like that, I aint liked to say 
her nay any longer. Deal o’ good I 
got by gooin’.’ 

Though Broddick spoke in a 
rough and surly manner, there was 
something almost akin to gentleness 
in the way in which he took the 
cup of gruel from the old nurse and 
put it to his wife’s lips. 

‘Look up, Polly;—look up, my 
lass! Here’s a lady from the Par- 
son’s a come to see yer.’ 

‘Eh, John?’ replied the sick wo- 
man, slowly, evidently trying to 
rouse herself at the familiar voice. 
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‘Eh? Is Mr. Hurst here? God 
bless you, sir, for comin’! I’m a 
great sinner!—a great sinner!’ She 
closed her eyes, and, muttering to 
herself in a weak and wandering 
way, fell off again into a doze. 

Gabrielle felt the tears start to 
her eyes. She drew near the sick 
woman’s pillow, and bending over 
her, said: 

‘It is I, Mrs. Broddick,—you re- 
member Miss Gabrielle, don’t you? 
And Mr. Gilbert, you have not for- 
gotten him? He will be home ina 
few days.’ 

‘Master Gilbert? Then he isn’t 
come back yet?? The woman had 
opened her eyes, and was looking at 
Gabrielle with a new attention. ‘ Re- 
member you, my dear? Ay, ay, to 
be sure I do. But your cousin, 
miss, aint he got back yet?? The 
question was put in a weak but 
anxious voice. 

‘No, but we expect him daily. I 
am sure he will come and see you, 
if you wish.’ 

‘I must sce him, miss, I must, 
said the sick woman, emphatically. 
‘Since I’ve been lyin’ here, I seem 
to have lost all count of time; but 
I reckoned it was near the time for 
him comin’ home. I must live to 
see him again!—I must live to see 
him again!’ 

‘I hope you will; but ill as you 
are, I fear it would be wrong to 
speak too confidently.’ 

*You reckon, then, ’m not long 
for this world?’ inquired the poor 
woman, looking anxiously at Ga- 
brielle. ‘You think I'll never get 
about again ?” 

Gabrielle made no answer, but 
only gently shook her head. 

‘Oh, miss, what shall I do? 
There’s the little locket, and the 
letter !—the letter—Miss Adelaide’s 
letter !” 

The sick woman’s face suddenly 
wore an air of intense anxiety. Weak 
and sinking as she was, she tried to 
raise herself on the pillows. 

‘The letter?’ repeated Gabrielle, 
thinking she was wandering. ‘ Don’t 
trouble about it now, Mrs. Brod- 
dick.’ She strove to calm her with 
soothing words. 

‘Ay, but I promised her I'd give 
it to him. I promised Miss Ade- 
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laide I would!’ She stopped a mo- 
ment to gain breath, then added, 
‘She says to me—says my dear 
young lady, now going on one-and- 
twenty years ago—“ Mary Wing, 
Tm a dyin’ woman; and I'll never 
live to see my babe grow up; but 
I’ve wrote these words for him, which 
you'll keep till he’s a man grown, 
and give him when he’s come of age, 
with my dear love.” But you know, 
miss, he’s been away in foreign parts 
these three years past; and I’m no 
scholar, and couldn’t write to him, 
you see, and—and—the letter’s still 
lyin’ yonder in the—’ 

She tried to point, it seemed, to 
the old chest of drawers in the 
corner, but her strength failed her, 
and her hand dropped by her side. 

‘Where did ye say it was, luvey? 
asked the old woman, hobbling up 
to the bed with a look of eager cu- 
riosity. 

But there was no response. Mrs. 
Broddick’s eyes had closed again; 
her breathing was almost imper- 
ceptible. She had relapsed into the 
lethargic state in which Gabrielle 
had found her on entering. Ere 
long she opened her eyes again ; but 
there was a film gathering over 
them, and she did not seem con- 
scious whom she was addressing. 
Looking at Gabrielle she murmured, 

‘The Master’s here, is he? That's 
well—that’s well. He didn’t often 
use to pray to us; but if he'll pray 
now to me I'll die easier, I think. 
Kneel down, John. I can _ hear 
you, sir, though I can’t see well.’ 

The pang Gabrielle felt at that mo- 
ment was very keen. It was never 
forgotten afterwards. With trem- 
bling lips she explained to the dying 
woman that Mr. Hurst was not 
there, and then gently whispered 
the only words of comfort she 
could give. How her heart re- 
proached her that they were s0 
few and feeble—these solemn words 
whispered into dying ears. Howa 
sense of her own incapacity weighed 
upon her and fettered her lips! But 
Gabrielle’s voice soon grew ul- 
heeded by the dying woman. She 
was fast receding to those bounds 
where no voice can penetrate. Ga- 
brielle ceased, and there was silence 
in the cottage for some minutes. 
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Then, one of the children at the 
bedfoot began to cry. 

‘Hush, Johnny! mammy’ll take 
thee soon,’ murmured the poor mo- 
ther, in a voice that seemed to come 
from a long way off. And then all 
was still again. 

Save the crackling of the wood on 
the fire, and the hollow-moan of the 
wind through the chinks in the ill- 
fitting door, there was not a sound 
to be heard. Even the children had 
grown wondrously quiet. 

‘ John,’ said the dying wife, slowly, 
opening her eyes and gazing up 
feebly at her husband, over whose 
stolid face a look of awe was stealing, 
‘it was me who hid the gun last 
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autumn. It’s under the thatch over 
the hovel. Thouw’l’t not go out o’ 
nights again? She stopped, for 
her voice was growing fainter and 
further off. ‘Come nearer me. I’d 
like to see thy face, luv. There— 
I can feel thy hand. We aint often 
said our prayers; but p’r’aps,as Mr. 
Hurst aint here, and we're no’ but 
poor folks, God ’ud hear us now, if 
we'd say “ Our Father” to him. 
Raise me up a bit, and call the 
children.’ 

She grasped her husband’s strong 
arm, looked up into his face with a 
feeble smile, and then fell back 
heavily on his shoulder. She was 
dead. 


FROM THAW TO FROST. 


HE loosened land grows black with thaw, 
Wet trickles down the rusted ploughs ; 
Birds flit with shreds and wefts of straw, 
And infant leaves break through the boughs.’ 


The meadows shine in glimmering gold : 
In flowery throngs are insects born ; 

Rooks swarm and search the moistened mould, 
And short gusts whirl the growing corn. 


Now floats the lengthened hum of bees, 
Now rapid swallows twitter and play : 
The warmed air sleeps in whispering trees, 

And constant glory loads the day. 


Broad harvest sunglare dries the grain 
That rustles with a sultry sound : 

Dim heatmist warps the quivering plain, 
And settled dryness cracks the ground. 


Wings thundering rise, the covey flies ! 
While ploughs are turning stubble down : 
Birds wildly range distracted skies, 
And rotting leaves in heaps are blown. 


White rime holds fast; the world is lean, 
Wood skeletons loom big with dread ; 
Then dulness muffles up the scene 
Till snow hides all like wonder dead. 
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EARLY DAYS OF GEORGE I—LADY COWPER’S DIARY.* 


ADY COWPER’S Diary is a very 
valuable contribution to the 
political and social history of her 
times. It is understood to be edited 
by the Honourable Spencer Cowper, 
one of her descendants; and it is 
remarkably well edited, especially as 
concerns the elucidation of the text. 
The notes contain the precise amount 
of information needed, and no 
more; they exhibit a rare degree of 
assiduity and self-restraint; but 
the Introduction, good also as far 
as it goes, is unluckily limited to a 
slight notice of the diarist, and an 
explanation of the circumstances 
connected with the preservation and 
imperfect character of her papers. 
Fully appreciating the motives 
which prevented Mr. Cowper from 
assuming a more prominent part, 
we cannot help regretting that, qua- 
lified as he obviously is to supply a 
sketch of the principal personages 
and events of the period, he shrank 
from the task; for some preliminary 
acquaintance with them is essential 
to the enjoyment, if not to the proper 
understanding, of the book. We 
will endeavour to supply the de- 
ficiency in part, by recapitulating 
the rise and position of Lord Cow- 
per, his own and his wife’s hopes, 
fears and prospects, and their re- 
spective relations to the party leaders 
and court favourites, at the acces- 
sion of George I. 

William, the first Lord Cowper, 
was the eldest son of Sir William 
Cowper, a baronet of ancient family 
and large possessions, lying princi- 
pally in Hertfordshire. So little is 
known of the early life of the future 
Chancellor, that his chief biogra- 
phers (Lord Campbell and Mr. 
Welsby) have doubted whether he 
was educated at a private or public 
school, or was ever a member of a 
University. Swift, however, calls 
him ‘a piece of a scholar; and his 
career certainly began with every 
advantage that birth, fortune, con- 
nexion, and personal endowments 
could bestow. His voice, manners, 


and appearance are praised even by 
the most envious of his contempo- 
raries; perhaps the less grudgingly, 
because they exposed him to tempta- 
tions, and were thus indirectly the 
means of compromising him. When 
very young, he formed an irregular 
connexion with a lady, a Miss Cul- 
ling, of Hertingfordbury Park, near 
Hertford, by whom he had two 
children. There was no dissimi- 
larity of rank or fortune to make 
& marriage improbable; and al- 
though they never were married, it 
afterwards became a favourite topic 
with the satirists to assert that they 
had been; and the nickname of 
‘Will Bigamy,’ fastened on Lord 
Cowper by Swift, was based on the 
assertion. ‘ This gentleman,’ wrote 
the Dean, in the Laaminer in 1810, 
‘knowing that marriage fees were 
a considerable perquisite to the 
clergy, found out a way of in- 
proving them cent. per cent. for 
the benefit of the Church. Hisin- 
vention was to marry a second wife 
whilst the first was alive, convincing 
her of the lawfulness by such argu- 
ments as he did not doubt would 
make others follow the same exam- 
ple. These he had drawn up in 
writing, with intention to publish 
for the general good, and it is hoped 
he may now have leisure to finish 
them.’ 

So loose was the morality of the 
age, that neither the liaison nor the 
imputation founded on it stood in 
the way of his preferment at any 
period; nor did the far more for- 
midable charge against his brother 
Spencer, who was tried for the mur- 
der of a young Quakeress, and was 
very generally, although most u- 
justly, thought guilty, prevent him 
also from eventually ascending the 
judgment-seat. The rise of William 
was singularly rapid. In 1693, 
when he was of not more than five 
years’ standing at the bar, and pro- 
bably under twenty-eight years of 
age—the date of his birth is u- 
known—he was made Solicitor- 
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General to the Queen and King’s 
Counsel. In 1795 he was returned, 
jointly with his father, one of the 
representatives for the town of 
Hertford, and he lost no time in 
aspiring to parliamentary distine- 
tion. He is reported to have spoken 
three times on the day when he 
took his seat; and his sustained 
activity corresponded with his debut. 
He took an eager part on the Whig 
side in most measures of conse- 
quence which came before the 
House, until 1705; when, asa reward 
for his energy and consistency, he 
was forced upon a reluctant Queen 
and an equally reluctant Premier 
(Godolphin) by his party, who made 
his nomination as Lord Keeper a 
condition of their support; the 
immediate instrument of his eleva- 
tion being the arrogant and then 
all-powerful favourite, the Duchess 
of Marlborough. 

The year following, 1706, having 
adroitly employed the interval in 
conciliating the royal favour, he was 
made Lord Chancellor, and raised to 
the peerage by the title of Baron 
Cowper. He had a difficult part to 
play in the composite ministry of 
which he now formed so important 
apart; and as he too kept an oc- 
casional diary, we learn from him- 
self the causes of disunion which 
eventually led to the break-up of 
1710. Thus, in describing a dinner 
given by Harley, at which the Whig 
leaders were present, he says :—‘ On 
the departure of Lord Godolphin, 
Harley took a glass, and drank to 
love and friendship, and everlasting 
union, and wished he had more 
Tokay to drink it in. We had drank 
two bottles, good, but thick. Lreplied 
his white Lisbon was best to drink 
it in, being very clear. I suppose 
he apprehended it (as most of the 
company did) to relate to that 
humour of his, which was never to 
deal clearly or openly, but always 
with reserve, if not with dissimula- 
tion, or rather simulation; and to 
love tricks when not necessary, but 
from an inward satisfaction in ap- 
plauding his own cunning.’ 

When, in consequence of the suc- 
cessful machinations of Harley and 
Bolingbroke, a complete clearance of 
the Whig members of the Govern- 
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ment took place, the intriguers were 
anxious to retain Lord Cowper ; and 
when he attended to resign the 
Great Seal, the Queen insisted on 
his retaining it, saying, ‘I beg it as 
a favour, if I may use that expres- 
sion.’ He yielded for the moment, 
but, the day after, the resignation 
was repeated and accepted. He 
gained much credit by his conduct 
in this crisis, and further added to 
his influence and reputation by his 
celebrated letter to Isaac Bickerstaff, 
in answer to Bolingbroke’s letter to 
the Examiner,—a truculent attack 
on the Duchess of Marlborough 
and the Whigs. 

Lord Cowper remained in oppo- 
sition till the accession of George 
I.; then he resumed the Great 
Seal, which he retained till 1718. 
The last entry in his diary relates 
to what passed at the audience, 
when it was delivered to him by the 
new sovereign. He performed his 
judicial duties tolerably well for 
those days; but his commendable 
and useful qualities appear more 
showy than solid, whether we regard 
him as a lawyer or an orator. He 
was an excellent illustration of 
Lord Chesterfield’s pet maxims; 
and that fastidious critic says that 
‘his strength lay by no means in 
his reasonings, for he often hazarded 
very weak ones. But such was the 
purity and elegancy of his style, 
such the propriety and charm of 
his elocution, and such the graceful- 
ness of his action, that he never 
spoke without universal applause; 
the ears and the eyes gave him up 
the hearts and the understandings 
of his audience.’ The popular im- 
pression may be collected from one 
of Pope’s couplets, in which the 
two serjeants are represented bandy- 
ing compliments :— 


Twas, ‘Sir, your wit,’—and ‘Sir, your 
eloquence,’ 

‘Yours, Cowper’s manner,’ and ‘yours, 
Talbot’s sense,’ 


He was married twice, without 
counting the affair with Miss 
Culling; to whom (to borrow Cap- 
tain Macheath’s distinction) he was 
married in all but the form. His 
first wife was Judith, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Robert Booth. She 
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died in 1705; and his only child by 
her, a son, died in boyhood. His 
second wife, the diarist, was Mary, 
daughter of John Clavering, of 
Chopwell, in the county of Dur- 
ham, a scion of the ancient and 
Jacobite Northumbrian family of 
that name. She was born in 1685, 
and married to Lord Cowper in 
1706. Their acquaintance arose 
out of some law business on which 
she had occasion to consult him at 
his chambers, and their marriage, 
for some unexplained reason, was 
kept secret for a time. Consider- 
ing her lord’s reputation touching 
such matters, the lady’s confidence 
well merited that which he ever 
afterwards reposed in her in return. 
Her portrait, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
is that of a handsome woman of 
decided character; and (as we are 
reminded by the editor) there is a 
direct testimony to her beauty in 
one of the curious little books of 
the day, a History of the Kit Cat 
Club, which contains some verses 
in honour of Mistress Mary Claver- 
ing,as one of the toasts of the Club, 
by Earl Rivers. We are further 
informed, in the Introduction, that 
‘there is evidence that she was well 
read, and of a studious disposition, 
in a numerous collection of books 
belonging to her, and now in the 
library at Panshanger, many of 
them on rather abstruse subjects, 
and which contain, in addition to 
her name, copious annotations in 
her handwriting,’ 

Her Diary fortunately begins just 
where her husband’s ends, and is 
continued uninterruptedly from 
October, 1714, to October, 1716. 
There is then a blank of three years 
and a half—till April, 1720—when 
it recommences, and is continued 
in a somewhat fragmentary way to 
the roth of July, 1720. The chasm 
was caused by the hurried destruc- 
tion of many of her private papers 
during the alarm caused by an at- 
tempt to charge Lord Cowper with 
complicity in the Jacobite intrigues 
of 1822. The Diary begins thus :-— 


The perpetual lies that one hears have 
determined me, in spite of my want of 
leisure, to write down all the events that 
are worth remembering whilst I am at 
court; and although I find it will be im- 
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possible for me to do this daily, yet I hope 
I shall be able to have an hour or two once 
a week: and I intend this only for my own 
use, it being a rough draft only, which, if 
God bless me with health and leisure, I 
intend hereafter to revise and digest into a 
better method, 

I believe it will be necessary, in the first 
place, to recollect what passed in order to my 
coming into the court: and to give a better 
light in that matter, I must tell that for 
four years past I had kept a constant corre. 
spondence with the Princess now my mis- 
tress: I had received many, and those the 
kindest, letters from her. Upon the death 
of the Queen, after she had done me the 
honour to answer my letter of congratula- 
tion, I wrote another letter to offer her my 
service, and to express the pertect vesionas 
tion I had to whatever she would think fit 
to do, were it to choose or refuse me. This 
letter she answered, telling me she was 
entirely at the Prince’s disposal, and so 
could give me no promise; but that she 
did not doubt the Prince’s willingness to 
express his friendship to me upon all occa- 
By the whole letter 1 took it for 
grauted that she had so many importunities 
upon that subject, that she could not take 
me into her service, and therefore I resolved 
not to add to the number of her tormentors, 
and never mentioned the thing any more 
I was the more confirmed in my opinion 
when I saw myself treated with such marks 
of distinction, and at the same time two 
new ladies made, and I had heard nothing; 
but I knew that the necessity of afiairs 
often forces princes to do many things 
against their inclinations, and I daily 
received so many distinguishing marks of 
the Princess’s favour that I had great rea 
son to be satisfied. Things stood in this 
manner till the coronation, which was 
October 20, 1714. 


sions, 


The Princess was Caroline of 
Anspach, the celebrated Queen 
of George II., whose character 
may be best collected from the 
Memoirs of Lord Hervey. Lord 
Chesterfield says of her, that she 
would have been an _ agreeable 
woman in social, if she had not 
aimed at being a great one in public, 
life. But public life was her allotted 
sphere ; it was impossible for her to 
withdraw from it without a com- 
plete abnegation of duty, and she 
-annot be blamed for endeavouring 
to give prominence and importance 
toa part which circumstances had 
forced upon her. She had to neu- 
tralise the errors and weaknesses of 
both her father-in-law and her hus- 
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band; and the utmost delicacy of 
handling was required with both. 
They had personal bravery, honesty 
of purpose, with some other solid 
qualities; but neither could ever 
expand his mind beyond the dimen- 
sions of an electorate; neither 
could ever be made to understand 
England; and each was prone to 
domestic irregularities of a kind 
which must have sorely tried the 
temper of a high-spirited and 
eminently intellectual woman. She 
was obliged to tolerate the mis- 
tresses of the father, and do more 
than tolerate those of the son. To 
be sure, by permitting ‘dear 
Howard’ to be about her person, 
she kept the intrigue in her own 
hands, and enjoyed ample opportu- 
nities of petty vengeance, which she 
can hardly be blamed for employing. 
She uniformly avoided the com- 
mon feminine error of giving undue 
importance to her consort’s love 
passages by displays of jealousy ; 
and contemporary chroniclers are 
agreed that his infidelities neither 
impaired her influence on his judg- 
ment, nor in the long run, even his 
attachment to her person. 

Sir Robert Walpole was not long 
in discovering that the apparently 
neglected and roughly treated wife 
was the real source of power, and 
his long tenure of office was in no 
slight degree owing to this dis- 
covery. His brother-in-law, Lord 
Townshend, was his most useful ally, 
and Sunderland his most danger- 
ous adversary, at the commencement 
of George I.’s reign, when the Whigs 
might have enjoyed an undisputed 
predominance, could they have left 
off quarrelling amongst themselves. 
As matters stood, the Tories were 
often called in by one section or 
another to incline the balance; and 
most assiduous court was paid by 
all parties to the minions of the court; 
the back-stairs being quite as much 
frequented by the proudest states- 
men as the grand-stairs. Of the 
King’s two mistresses—Melusina, 
Baroness of Schulemberg, after- 
wards Duchess of Munster and 
Kendal, and the Baroness Kielman- 
Segge, afterwards Countess of Dar- 
lington—the first was the most 
influential and the most rapacious. 
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She got no less than £16,000 out of 
one family, the St. Johns; £11,000 
from Lady Bolingbroke, for her 
husband’s Indemnity Act, in 1725, 
and £5000 from Lord St. John 
(Bolingbroke’s father) for making 
him a peer. 

There were then the two Ger- 
man ministers, Bothmar and Berns- 
torff, who were far from keeping 
within their proper province, the 
affairs of the Electorate; the 
King’s French Secretary, Robethon ; 
and his two Turks, Mustapha and 
Mahomet. Any one of these might 
prove useful or dangerous, at a 
pinch; and each, consequently, was 
to be gratified in some way by the 
prudent courtier or calculating 
politician, who thought with the 
multitude that the means were 
justified by the end. Intrigue was 
also indirectly promoted by the pre- 
ponderance of the hereditary branch 
of the legislature, by the non-pub- 
lication of the debates in parlia- 
ment, by the unsettled condition of 
the dynasty, and by the intestine 
divisions of the realm. It would 
seemas if no set of people of any 
class could be accidentally brought 
together without heart-burnings, 
finding vent in bitterness of tongue. 
Thus, to continue Lady Cowper’s 
entry referring to the coronation :-— 

I went thither with Lady Bristol, who 
hagl still a greater mind to be a lady of the 
bedchamber than I had; she told me I was 
to be one, but durst not then tell me she 
had heard it from the Princess herself. 
When we came from the Hall into the 
Abbey (for we saw every part of the cere- 
mony), the peeresses’ places were so full, 
that we and several other ladies went to the 
bishops’ benches at the side of the altar. 
I sat next the pulpit stairs on the back 
bench, and several ladies coming by me to 
go nearer the altar, at last my Lady North- 
ampton came pulling my Lady Nottingham 
by the hand, which last took my place 
from me, and I was forced to mount the 
pulpit stairs. I thought this rude, but did 
not suppose there had been any design in it, 
though we had both been talked of for being 
governess to the young Princesses, and she, 
I believe, had really solicited for it, and 
apprehended I had done so too, notwith- 
standing I had never thought of it. How- 
ever, her ill-breeding got me the best place 
in the Abbey, for I saw all the ceremony, 
which few besides did, and I own I never 
was so affected with joy in all my life; 
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it brought tears into my eyes, and I hope I 
shall never forget the blessing of seeing our 
holy religion thus preserved, as well as our 
liberties and properties. 

My Lady Nottingham, when the Litany 
was to be sung, broke from behind the rest 
of the company, where she was placed, and 
kneeled down before them all (though none 
of the rest did), facing the King, and 
repeating the Litany. Everybody stared at 
her, and I could read in their countenances 
that they thought she overdid her High 
Church part. But to return to my place. 
The lords that were over against me, seeing 
me thus mounted, said to my lord, that they 
hoped I would preach : to which he answered 
that he believed I had zeal enough for it, 
but that he did not know that I could 
preach; to which my Lord Nottingham 
answered, ‘ No, my lord? Indeed you must 
pardon me. She can, and has preached for 
these last four years such doctrines as, had 
she been prosecuted in any court for them, 
you yourself could not defend her.’ This 
he said with such an air, that my lord 
spoke of it to me. ‘That, joined to what 
my Lady Nottingham had done that day, 
and some other little passages that had 
happened, opened my eyes, and showed me 
how that family maligned me, and helped to 
persuade me that it was impossible the 
Princess could think of me. 


The Lord Nottingham who spoke 
in this fashion to the Lord Chan- 
cellor of his wife, was President of 
the Council, a colleague not an 
opponent. Two good anecdotes 
come next :— 


At the coronation, my Lord Bolingbroke 
for'the first time saw the King. He had 
attempted it before without success, The 
King seeing a face he did not know, asked his 
name, when he did him homage; and he 
(Lord B.) hearing it as he went down the 
steps from the throne, turned round and 
bowed three times down to the very ground. 
The ladies, not walking in the procession, 
had no gold medals. 

One may easily conclude this was not a 
day of real joy to the Jacobites. However, 
they were all there, looking as cheerful as 
they could, but very peevish with every- 
body that spoke to them. My Lady 
Dorchester stood underneath me; and when 
the archbishop went round the throne, de- 
manding the consent of the people, she 
turned about to me,and said, ‘ Does the old 
fool think thatanybody here will say no to his 
question, when there are so many drawn 
swords?’ However, there was no remedy 
but patience, and so everybody was pleased, 
or pretended to be so. 


Lord Bolingbroke took fright soon 
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afterwards, and made his escape to 
France. Lady Dorchester was the 
well-known Catherine Sedley, created 
a countess by James IL., for 
services which are not commonly 
recorded in redbooks. She resem- 
bled her father, Sir Charles, not only 
in immorality, but in wit, and is 
reported to have said, ‘I won- 
der for what quality James II. 
chooses his mistresses? We are 
none of us handsome, and if we 
have wit, he has not enough of it 
himself to find it out.’ Charles IT. 
solved the mystery, by suggest- 
ing that they were chosen by his 
brother, a rigid Catholic, by way 
of penance. 

The day after the coronation, M. 
de Bernstorff, after a formal request 
for permission to wait upon Lady 
Cowper, came to tell her that he had 
orders from the Princess to offer her 
to be une Dame du Palais, i.e., Lady 
of the Bedchamber. On attending 
the next morning to kiss hands, she 
found the Duchess of St. Albans 
(only daughter of the twenty-first 
and last De Vere, Earl of Oxford) in 
the outward room on the sameerrand. 
It would seem that the duchesses 
of those days were ever ready to 
put their dignity in their pockets; 
for, if we are not misinformed, the 
office of Mistress of the Robes is 
the only one that would now be 
accepted by a peeress of the highest 
rank; and although the Queen was 
permanently absent, the Princess 
was never regularly installed in her 
place. About the same time the 
Duchess of Shrewsbury contrived, 
through the King’s interposition, to 
be appointed a Lady of the Bed- 
chamber Extraordinary. The Prin- 
cess. told Lady Cowper that this 
Duchess was not her own choice, 
‘nor can’ (it is added) ‘anybody 
reasonably believe she could be, 
all the world knowing that her 
brother had forced the Duke to 
marry her after an intrigue together; 
which made a lady say that th 
Duke had been tricked out of the 
best marriage (meaning the Duchess 
of Sonierset when Lady Ogle), and 
into the worst in Christendom.’ 

The description of this great 
lady, her quarrel with the diarist, 
their place of reconciliation, and 
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the conversation, are all character- 
istic :— 

The Duchess of Shrewsbury had some 
extraordinary talents, and it was impossible 
to hate her so much as her lord, though she 
was engaged in the same ill design, She 
had a wonderful art at entertaining and 
diverting people, though she would some- 
times exceed the bounds of decency, She had 
a great memory, had read a good deal, and 
spoke three languages to perfection; but 
then, with all her prate and noise, she was 
the most cunning, designing woman alive, 
obliging to people in prosperity, and a 
great party-woman, as I may say, from 
experieuce, for after a little dispute - at 
Sacheverel’s trial, and my lord’s laying down 
the seals, she forbore visiting me, or speak- 
ing to me when she met me anywhere, 
till the King’s coming to the crown. 

Then our acquaintance was renewed by 
supping together at Madame Kielmansegge’s 
about a month ago; but it was shyly till 
now, for a conversation happening at supper, 
when speaking of the King of France’s eat- 
ing, she was counting twenty things upon 
her fingers that he had eat ata time. She 
was saying, ‘ Sire, il mange ceci et cela;’ 
on which | said, * Sire, Madame la Duchesse 
oublie qu'il a bien plus mangé que cela,’ 
*Qu’a-t-il mangé donc?’ said the King. 
‘Sire,’ answered I, ‘il a mangé et dévoré 
son peuple; et si la Providence n’avoit pas 
conduit votre Majesté au trone, au moment 
qu'elle I’a fait, il nous auroit mangé aussi.’ 
On which the King turned to the Duchess 
and said, ‘Entendez-vous, Madame, ce 
quelle dit?” And he did me the honour 
to repeat this to several people, which did 
not at all strengthen my interest with her 
Grace. But upon coming into the bed- 
chamber all old quarrels are laid aside tor 
the ease and quiet of our mistress. 


The appointments of these ladies 
were not complete till they had 
kissed the King’s hand, and been 
saluted by him. 


The Duchess of St. Albans and I waited 
in the drawing-room, as we had done every 
night, to kiss the King’s hand upon our 
preferment, and this was the first day we 
came there. He had forgot that he had 
seen the Duchess of St. Albans before, so he 
saluted her without hesitation ; but when I 
was presented, he said tive or six times, 
*Oh! je l’'ay vue; elle est de ma connois- 
sance ; and at last the Duke of Gratton told 
him it was upon my being made a lady of 
the bedchamber. So then he said, *Ouy 
dis, je ferai avec plaisir,’ and I was saluted, 
This day was passed in disputes amongst us 
Servants about the Princess’s kissing my 
Lady Mayoress, and quoting of precedents ; 
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but Queen Anne not having kissed her when 
she dined in the City, my mistress did not 
do it either. 


The indifference shown by his 
Majesty on this occasion was soon 
laid aside. Lady Cowper grew into 
marked favour with him, so marked 
as to give plausibility to a story 
which the Princess mischievously 
repeated to her, with the viev of 
setting her against the very person 
she was trying to vindicate :— 


The Princess said that the Duke of Argyle 
was mightily in the wrong for behaving 
himself so ill as he did. I endeavoured to 
appease her upon that subject, by telling her 
that he did not begin, but was used un- 
reasonably. She said he had a great many 
good qualities, but some faults that covered 
them; that he was an inveterate enemy, 
and apt to take stories too lightly up; that 
he had opposed my being about her, and, in 
order to it, had told her that | had an 
intrigue with the King. I answered that 
he did very ill to do so, for 1 could answer 
that I would not have an intrigue with the 
greatest man that ever was born, and that 
I hoped she believed it as firmly as I did, 
and did not want to have arguments used to 
prove it, for 1 thought that was a sorry 
virtue that wanted arguments for its de- 
fence. She fell a laughing, and replied, 
*You have just now said what I said the 
beginning of this winter to Madame Kiel- 
mansegge; and I will tell you the story, 
but you must not repeat it.’ Madame 
Kielmansegge had been told that the Prince 
had said that she had intrigued with all the 
men at Hanover. She came to complain of 
this to the Princess, who replied, she did 
not believe the Prince had said so, it not 
being his custom to speak in that manner. 
Madame Kielmansegge cried, and said it had 
made her despised, and that many of her 
acquaintance had left her upon that story ; 
but that her husband had taken all the care 
he could to vindicate her reputation ; and 
thereupon she drew forth out of her pocket 
a certificate under her husband's hand, in 
which he certitied, in all the due forms, that 
she had always been a faithful wife to him, 
and that he had never had any cause to 
suspect her honesty. The Princess smiled, 
and said that she did not doubt it at all, 
and that all that trouble was very unne- 
cessary, and that it was a very bad reputa- 
tion that wanted such a support. I believe 
it is the first certificate of the kind that ever 
was given, 

Lord Cowper might have given 
the diarist such a certificate with 
a perfectly safe conscience, for she 
was the most exemplary of wives, 
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and proposed to quit the court and 
its vanities at any moment, for his 
sake. Thus, February 13th, 1710:— 


My lord mighty ill, and still had a mind 
to quit office. I told him that I would 
never oppose anything he hada mind to do; 
and after arguing calmly upon the matter, 
I offered him, if it would be any pleasure 
done him, to retire with him into the 
country, and quit too, and, what was more, 
never to repine at doing so, though it was 
the greatest sacrifice that could be made 
him. I believe he will accept. 


Her entry for the January of the 
same year alludes to what Burnet 
calls ‘another thing of a great ex- 
ample’ done by Lord Cowper during 
his first Chancellorship, in 1706: — 


This month used to be ushered in with 
New-year’s gifts from the lawyers, which 
used to come to near £3000 to the Chan- 
eellor, The original of this custom was, 
presents of wine and provisions, which used 
to be sent to the Chancellor by the people 
who practised in his court. But in process 
of time a covetous Chancellor insinuated to 
them that gold would be more acceptable ; 
so it was changed into gold, and continued 
so till the first time my lord had the seals: 
everyone having blamed it that ever had the 
seals, but none forbidding it. 

The Earl of Nottingham, when Chan- 
cellor, used to receive them standing by a 
table; and at the same time he took the 
money to Jay it upon the table, he used to 
cry out, ‘Oh, tyrant cuthtom!’ (for he 
lisped)—my lord forbade the bringing 
them. 


Indications of the prevalent coarse- 
ness of mannersabound. The Duke 
of Somerset, the proud Duke, being 
informed by Lord Townshend that 
the King had no further occasion 
for his Grace’s services, inquires, 
‘ Pray, my lord, what is the reason 
of it? Lord Townshend answers, 
he did not know. ‘Then,’ says the 
Duke of Somerset, ‘by G—! my 
lord, you lie. You know that the 
King puts me out for no other cause 
but for the lies which you, and such 
as you, have invented and told of 
me.’ Such is the account given by 
the Duke himself to Lord Cowper; 
convincing enough so far as con- 
cerned his own want of breeding; 
but, as suggested by the editor, it is 
not very probable that such language 
could be addressed with impunity 
to Lord Townshend, who once drew 
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his sword upon Sir Robert Walpole, 
his brother-in-law, for no worse pro- 
vocation. Their well-known quarrel 
was the original of the scene be- 
tween Peachum and Lockit in the 
Bequyars’ Opera, 

The following scene between the 
Princess and Craggs, however, is no 
doubt correctly described :— 


Craggs had been with the Princess, and 
makes many professions and tells many lies, 
He says he was not for taking the children 
from the Princess. He said the quarrel 
had been made by under-servants, who had 
reported abundance of things, which they 
said were true; that for the ministers, he 
would answer they had never done any such 
things; that their complaint against the 
Prince was, that he spoiled and opposed the 
King’s affairs; and they used to say to the 
King that the Prince’s friends were like a 
battalion that broke through all their 
measures; * And perhaps,’ says he, ‘I my- 
self have been one of the foremost to say it, 
it being true.’ She said, ¢ I was told you 
had condescended so low as to call mea 
b h;’ at which he began a volley of 
oaths and curses of the falseness of the 
assertion, for so long a time, and with so 
much vehemence, that she said to him: 
* Fie! Mr. Craggs 
a woman that’s 


> vou renounce God like 
aught in the fact.’ 


This was Craggs the elder, whois 
said to have begun life as a footman 
to Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 
The singularity, therefore, consists 
notso much in his having used such 
language as in his being called 
personally to account for it by the 
Princess. The following are tell- 
tale entries :— 


At the drawing-room. George Mayo 
turned out for being drunk and saucy. He 
fell out with Sir James Baker, and in the 
fray had pulled him by the nose. 

At. night we all went in the same train. 
The Duke of Neweastle had got drunk for 
our sins; so the Princess’s ladies had no 
places, but stood in the heat and crowd all 
the nicht. 

Dined with Aunt Allanson. Go to the 
Master of the Rolls. The servants got 80 
drunk, I was forced to send one of them 
home. 

I dine with Mrs, Clayton. Am left by 
chairmen and servants—all drunk, 1 cau 
hardly get to the Princess, 


Lord Cowper resigned the Great 
Seal in the spring of 1718, when 
Sunderland and Stanhope got posses 
sion of the King’s ear and the 
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Government, and Walpole and 
Townshend were temporarily dis- 
placed. The part of Lady Cowper's 
Diary relating to this critical period 
is lost; but the entries for 1820 
luckily include the reconciliation 
between the King and the Prince, 
with the resulting intrigues and 
changes. Speaking of the ceremo- 
nial for bringing about the first 
meeting, she says :— 

This thing was carried on at Horace’s 
(Horace Walpole’s) lodging, who lives in a 
by-place, and keeps but one servant, which 
was always sent out of the way upon these 
occasions. 

The Speaker was in another scheme with 
Carlton, Harcourt, Atterbury, Trevor, and 
all the Tories. 

A third little scheme was a carrying on 
at this time by Bernstorti with Chandos 
and the moderate Tories. 

fourth little scheme was laid down 
between Lechmere, Bolton, Cadogan, and 
Roxburgh, 

In short, there was not a rogue in town 
that was not engaged in some scheme and 
project to undo his country. 


The reconciliation was brought 
about by the peacemakers for their 
own private ends, and reluctantly 
accepted by the King from motives 
far remote from paternal affection. 
‘The King (writes Lady Cowper) 
was very hardly brought to see the 
Prince when proposed to him. He 
said, “Can’t the Whigs come back 
without him?”’ ‘The situation is 
strikingly analogous to that which 
was presented towards the be- 
ginning of the present century, 
when the Whigs hoped to make 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
George 1V.) a stepping-stone to 
place. 

The next extract expresses the 
usual effect of coalitions; by which 
the demand for places is inevitably 
doubled or trebled without a cor- 
responding increase in the supply :— 

A world of discontents among people 
that have been zealous on both sides, and 
that are dropped. 

Great hugging and kissing between the 
two old and two new ministers. ‘They walk 
all four, with their arms round one another, 
to show that they are all one. 

One of the best stories in the book 
relates to the efforts made to procure 
pardons for the rebels taken at 
Preston :— 
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Sad pleadings ; some sons drawn in by 
their fathers, and Mr. Shafto by his son, 
who forced him to take arms. Mrs, 
Collingwood wrote to a friend in town to 
try to get her husband’s life granted to her. 
The friend’s answer was as follows: ‘1 
think you are mad when you talk of saving 
your husband’s life. Don’t you know you 
will have five hundred pounds a year 
jointure if he’s hanged, and that you won't 
have a groat if he’s saved ? Consider, and 
let me have your answer, for | shall do 
nothing in it till then.” The answer did 
not come time enough, and so he was 
hanged. 


It is a general belief that the lower 
orders were then favourable to the 
Stuarts; but the reception of the 
prisoners in London leads to an 
opposite conclusion, unless it be 
simply attributable to the proverbial 
tendency of the multitude to insult 
the weak :— 

Dec. 4,1715.—This week the prisoners 
were brought to town from Preston. They 
came in with their arms tied, and their horses 
(whose bridles were taken off) led each bya 
soldier. The mob insulted them terribly, 
carrying a warming-pan before them, and 
saying a thousand barbarous things, which 
some of the prisoners returned with spirit. 
The chief of my father’s family was 
amongst them. He is above seventy years 
old. A desperate fortune had drove him 
from home in hopes to have repaired it. I 
did not see them come into town, nor let 
any of my children do so, I thought it 
would be an insulting of the relations I had 
here; though almost everybody went to 
see them. : 


We strongly suspect that the gags 
mentioned in the following passage 
as taken from the rebels, belong to 
the same category as the poisoned 
daggers and spearheads, of which 
several hundredweight were  re- 
cently alleged to have been found 
in a Polish convent :— 


I carried the gag which was brought 
from Preston by Mr. Carter to court, by 
order of the Princess, A great number of 
them were found at the house of one 
Shuttleworth, a Papist, afterwards hanged. 
He was famous for saying he hoped in 
a little time to see Preston streets running 
as fast with heretic blood as they do with 
water when it has rained twelve hours. 
The gags are really frightful. They go 
down the throat a great way, with a bend, 
and under that there is an iron spike that 
runs into the tongue if it is stirred, and the 
ends have screws that screw into the cheeks. 
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Amongst the accredited scandals 
of the period, there is one which will 
sorely grieve the respectable com- 
munity of Quakers, who made so 
gallant astand against Lord Macau- 
lay when the reputation of Penn 
was assailed by him :— 


I went to-night to Court. The Duchess 
of Bolton went with the ladies, to make 
believe she was one of the royal family : 
though that won’t do; it’s too plainly writ 
in her face that she’s Penn’s daughter, the 
quaking preacher. 


The Duchess of Bolton was the 
reputed daughter of the Duke of 
Monmouth, by a daughter of Sir 
Robert Needham. 

The notices of literary and sci- 
entific characters are slight, but 
curious. When Lady Cowper spoke 
to the Prince of a ballad in his 
praise, by Congreve, His Royal 
Highness inquired who Mr. Con- 
greve was. In February, 1716, she 
writes, ‘Sir Isaac Newton and Dr. 
Clarke came this afternoon to ex- 
plain Sir Isaac’s system of phi- 
losophy to the Princess. I could 
not stay to hear them, having left 
my lord not so well.’ Lady Not- 
tingham told the Princess that Dr. 
Clarke’s writings were tainted with 
heresy. Mrs. Clayton defended him, 
and quoted Dr. Smaldridge :— 


Notwithstanding this, Lady Nottingham 
defended her opinion of Dr. Clarke’s being a 
heretic as well as she could; and I said to 
her: ‘Madam, I have read these books, 
and I really see no cause to accuse him 
of heresy, which is a heavy charge; but 1 
suppose your ladyship is better acquainted 
with them than I am. Since you can 
accuse him, pray quote a passage out of 
his books.’ ‘To which she answered, draw- 
ing herself up as if she had been afvaid 
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of something: * Not I, indeed. I dare not 
trust myself with the reading such books,’ 


An Irish bishop (not named) is 
thus commemorated :— 


I shall only tell two little stories as 
specimen of him. The one was, that, at a 
christening, after he had baptized the child, 
he brought the basin of water that had been 
used on that occasion to the lady of the 
house, saying, ‘This, madam, is sanctified 
water; pray let it be put into bottles, [ 
assure you it is a sovereign remedy for sore 
eyes.’ The other, while he was in Ireland, 
a sea captain came to wait on him, whom, 
according to his custom, he entertained 
mighty well (for he might have been a 
Roman prelate for his luxury). After 
dinner he would needs show the tar his 
library, which the other did not care for, 
excepting himself because he did not under- 
stand books ; but the bishop insisting upon 
it, they rose, and he followed the bishop, 
who carried him into the finest cellars, and 
the best filled, the captain had ever seen; 
and then, turning to him, he said, ‘ How do 
you like my library?’ The other replied, 
‘Ah! this is something like a library. I 
assure your lordship it is one of the finest I 
ever saw; though I desire to remark to 
your lordship that most of the books are in 
quarto.’ 


It will be seen from these specimens 
that we are indebted to Mr. Spencer 
Cowper for an amusing collection 
of incidents and remarks, as well as 
a valuable aid to history. With this 
Diary, Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, and 
Lord Oxford’s Reminiscences before 
us, we can no longer have much 
difficulty in forming a tolerably just 
estimate of what the nation gained 
or lost at the outset, in manners, 
morals and cultivation as well as 
in constitutional government, by the 
importation of a royal stock from 
Germany. 


*Gyee 
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FRENCH 
II. 


E were quite worn out with the 
ever increasing noise of Paris; 
or, perhaps, I should rather say, as 
the heat became greater, so our 
necessity for open windows by day 
and by night increased; and the 
masons opposite rose to their work 
with the early morning light. So 
we determined to go off to Brittany 
for our few remaining days, having 
asort of happy mixture of the ideas 
of sea, heath, rocks, ferns, and 
Madame de Sévigné in our heads. 
The one and first destined point in 
our plans being to see the cathe- 
dral at Chartres. 

We left Paris about three o'clock, 
and went past several stations, the 
names of which reminded us of 
Madame de Sévigné’s time—Ram- 
bouillet, perhaps, the most of all. 
The station is some distance from 
the town of Chartres, which, like so 
many French provincial towns, con- 
sists cf a ‘ Place,’ and a few appen- 
dant streets. The magnificent ca- 


thedral stands a little aloof; we left 
it on one side as we came in an om- 
nibus up to our hotel, which looked 


But, alas for my 
hopes of a quict night! The space 
before the house is filled with 
booths — dancing booths, acting 
booths, wild-beast shows, music 
booths, each and all making their 
own separate and distinct noises ; 
the ‘touter’ to one booth sitting in 
front of it and blowing a trumpet 
as hard as any angel in the old pic- 
tures; the hero of the theatrical 
booth walking backwards and for- 
wards in front of his stage, and rant- 
ing away in King Cambyses his vein ; 
the lions and tigers are raging with 
hunger to judge from their roars; 
and the musicians are in in the full 
burst of the overture to Guillaume 
Tell. Mary and Irene have gone 
out, in spite of it all, to have a peep 
at the cathedral before it is too 
dark; and I have chosen our bed- 
rooms. If the lion only knew it, 
he could easily make a spring into 
our balcony; but I hope, as he is 
great, he will be stupid. I have 
Tung the bell, and rung the bell, 


on to the Place. 
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Chartres, May 10th, 1862. 


and gone out in the corridor and 
called; and, at last, I shall have to 
go down stairs to try and find some 
one to bring up the meal which I 
have promised the others they shall 
find ready on their return. I 
have been and found Madame, and 
laid my complaint before her. She 
says the servants are all gone out 
to see the shows in the Place, which 
is very wicked in them; but I sus- 
pect, from her breathless way of 
speaking, she has only just rushed 
in herself to see that I am not run- 
ning away with the house. I fancy 
I am the only person in it. She 
assures me, with true French volu- 
bility, that she will send up some 
coffee and bread directly, and will 
scold Jeanette well. 

May 11th.—Mary and Irene re- 
turned from the cathedral last night 
before anything was ready, and were 
too full of the extraordinary archi- 
tectural magnificence they had seen 
to care about my Martha-like trou- 
bles. But I had notseen the cathe- 
dral, and I was hungry if they were 
not. I went down again, and this 
time I found Madame in full tilt 
against an unfortunate woman, who 
looked as if she had been captured, 
vi et armes, out of the open-air gaiety 
and the pleasant company of friends 
in the Place. She brought us up 
our meal with sullen speed, giving 
me occasionally such scowls of 
anger that I almost grew afraid at 
the feeling I had provoked. Yet 
she refused to be soothed by our 
little expressions of admiration for 
the fair, and our questions as to 
what was to be seen. Her only 
attempt at an apology was a sort of 
grumbling soliloquy to the effect 
that ladies who knew what was 
comme il faut would never have 
gone out so late in the evening of a 
jour de féte to walk about the town; 
and that, as Mary and Irene had 
done this improper thing, there was 
no knowing when, if ever, they 
would return. I wish she had let 
us try to comfort her, for I really 
was very sorry to have dragged a 
poor creature back from what was, 
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perhaps, the great enjoyment of the 
year. After our coffee we went to 
bed; and I am not at all sure if we 
were not, for some hours, the only 
occupants of the hotel. But the 
lion did not take advantage of his 
opportunity, though we were 
obliged to leave the windows open 
for the heat. This morning we 
went to see the cathedral. It is so 
wonderfully beautiful that no words 
can describe it. I am thoroughly 
glad we came by Chartres. 

May 12th.—Vitré—We came on 
here yesterday afternoon. Irene, 
who is the most wide-awake person 
I know, sat upright in the railway 
carriage, looking out of the window 
with eager intelligent eyes, and 
noting all she saw. It was a féte 
day; and at all the little cabarets, 
with their wayside gardens, there 
were groups of peasants in their 
holiday dress, drinking what ap- 
peared to be cider, from its being 
in large stone bottles, and eating 
galette—a sort of flat cake of puff- 
paste, dusted over with powdered 
sugar, with which we had become 
well acquainted in Paris. The eat- 
ing and drinking seemed, however, 
to be rather an excuse for sitting 
round well-scoured tables in the 
open air, than an object in itself. 
I sank back in my seat in a lazy, 
unobservant frame of mind, when 
Trene called out, ‘Oh, look! there is 
a peasant in the goat-skin dress one 
reads about; we must be in Brit- 
tany now, look, look!’ I had to sit 
up again and be on the alert; all 
the time thinking how bad for the 
brain it was to be straining one’s 
attention perpetually after the fast- 
flitting objects to be seen through 
a railway carriage window. This 
is a very good theory; but it did 
not quite hold water in practice. 
Irene was as bright as ever when 
we stopped at Vitré; I was tired 
and stupid. Perhaps the secret 
was, that I did unwillingly wha 
she did with pleasure. The station 
at Vitré is a little outside the town, 
and is smart and new and in apple- 
pie order, as a station on a line that 
has to make its character ought to 
be. The town, on the contrary, is 
ancient, picturesque, and deserted. 
There have been fortified walls all 
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round it, but these are now broken 
down in many places, and small 
hovels. have been built of the dé- 
bris wherever this is the case, ¢ iving 
one the impression of a town stuffed 
too full, which has burst its con- 
fines and run over. Yet inside the 
walls there are many empty houses, 
and many grand fortified dwellings, 
with coats of arms emblazoned 
over the doorway, which are only 
half occupied. All the little world 
of the town seemed to be at the 
railway station, and everybody wel- 
comed us with noise and advice, 
The inn down in our ten-years-old 
Murray no longer existed; so we 
were glad to be told of the Hotel 
Sévigné, although we suspected it 
to be a mere trick of a name. Not 
at all. We are really veritably 
lodged in the very house she occu- 
pied when she left Les Rochers to 
come and do the honours of Vitré 
to the Governor of Brittany—the 
Due de Chaulnes. Our hotel is the 
Tour de Sévigné of her letters. On 
being told this, I asked for the 
tower itself. It had been pulled 
down only a year or two before in 
order to make the great rambling 
mansion more compact as an hotel. 
As it was, they had changed the 
main entrance from back to front; 
and to arrive at it, we had to go 
over 2 great piece of vacant irregu- 
lar ground, the inequalities of which 
were caused by the débris of the 
tower. ‘The place belongs to the 
Marquis de Néthumicres, a descen- 
dant of the De Sévignés, so our 
host said. At any rate, he lives at 
Les Rochers, and owns our hotel. 
It seems as though our landlord 
had not had capital enough to fur- 
nish the whole of this immense far- 
sretching house, which is entered 
in the middle of the building with 
long corridors to the right and to 
the left, both up-stairs and down- 
stairs—corridors so wide and well 
lighted by the numerous windows 

looking to the back (or town-side), 

that they are used as store-rooms 
and sculleries. Here there are 
great sacks of corn and unpacked 
boxes of possible grocerics; there 
a girl sits and sings as she mends 
the house-linen by a window, appa 
rently diligent enough, but perfectly 
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aware, all the time, that the ostler 
in the yard below is trying to at- 
tract her attention; and there, 
again, a woman is standing, shoul- 
ders square, to an open window, 
‘topping and tailing’ a basket of 
gooseberries, and shouting out her 
part of a conversation with some 
one unseen in the yard below. Yet 
the great corridor looks empty and 
strangely deserted. Somehow, I 
suppose that as soon as I heard the 
name of Tour de Sévigné, I ex- 
pected to see a fair, plump lady, in 
hanging sleeves and long light- 
brown ringlets, walking before me 
wherever 1 went, half turning her 
pretty profile over her white shoul- 
der to say something bright and 
playful; and instead, we follow our 
rather spruce landlord into the bed- 
rooms at the end of the corridor, 
and coolly order our dinner for this 
day of May, 1862. The rooms in 
this house are not large, but so 
very lofty, that I suspect that the 
panelled partition walls are but 
later wooden divisions of larger 
rooms, and so, on tapping, we find 
to be the case. My window looks 
out on the country outside the town ; 
Trene’s is just on the opposite side, 
and she sees roofs of deeply fur- 
rowed tiles—roofs of every possible 
angle and shape, but mostly high 
pitched; they are covered with 
golden and grey lichens which tone 
down the old original red. There 
are broad gutters round the verge 
of every one, regular cats’ Pall- 
Malls. And see, there is an old black 
grimalkin coming round yonder 
corner, with meek and sleepy gait, 
of course entirely unconscious of 
the flock of pigeons towards which 
she is advancing with her velvet 
steps. They strut and pout and 
ruffle themselves up, turning their 
pretty soft plumage to the sun till 
they catch the rainbow tints; and 
whiff—they are all off in mid-air, 
and the hypocritical cat has to go 
on walking in the gutter as if 
Pigeons had been the last thing in 
her thoughts when she made that 
playful spring round the corner. 
How picturesque the old town looks 
beyond, though, to be sure, we see 
little besides roofs — the streets 
must be so narrow. Let us make 
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haste and have our meal, and go 
out before the sun sets. Pigeons 
for dinner! Ah, Pussy, we begin 
to have a fellow-feeling for you. 
Muay 13th—We have had a busy 
day, but a very pleasant one. In 
the first place, we had a long talk 
with our landlord about the possi- 
bility of seeing Les Rochers. The 
Marquis was very strict about not 
letting it be shown without his per- 
mission, and he and Madame were 
known to be at Rennes; so we 
thought of giving it up. Then our 
landlord turned round in his opi- 
nions, and said that doubtless the 
Marquis and Madame would be very 
sorry for any foreigners to come so 
far on a bootless errand; and so— 
after a good many pro’s and con’s, 
we always following our landlord’s 
lead, and agreeing to all that he 
said, in hopes of getting to the end 
of the discussion—we made a bar- 
gain for a little conveyance—half 
Trish car, half market cart, which 
was to take us to Les Rochers, and 
to stay there as long as we liked. 
Who so merry as we this bright 
dewy May morning, cramped up in 
our jolting, rattling carriage, the 
fourth place occupied by sketch- 
books and drawing materials? 
First, we rattled along the narrow 
streets of Vitré; the first floors of 
the houses are propped up upon 
black beams of wood, making a 
rude sort of colonnade, under which 
people walk; something like Ches- 
ter—and then we passed out of the 
old turretted gate of the town, into 
the full and pleasant light of early 
morning. We began to climb a 
hill, the road winding round Vitré, 
till we peeped down upon the 
irregular roofs and stacks of chim- 
neys pent in the circular walls; 
and we saw the remains of the old 
castle, inhabited by the Duc and 
Duchesse de Chaulnes, in the days 
when Madame de Sévigné came to 
stay at the ‘ Tour,’ and show hospi- 
tality to her Paris friends in that 
barbarous region. And now we 
were on a high level, driving along 
pretty wooded lanes, with here and 
there a country chiteau or manor 
house, surrounded by orchards on 
either side of us. Towards one of 
these our driver pointed. It was 
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low and gabled; I have seen a hun- 
dred such in England. ‘That is 
the old house of the De la Trémou- 
illes,’ said he. And then we began 
to think of a daughter of that house 
who had been transplanted by 
marriage into England, and was 
known in English history and 
romance, as Charlotte, the heroic 
Countess of Derby. By this time 
we had made great friends with our 
driver, by admiring his brisk little 
Breton pony, and asking him vari- 
ous questions about Breton cows. 
Suddenly he turned into a field-road 
on our left; and in three minutes 
we were in fuil sight of Les Rochers. 
We got down, and looked about us. 
We were on the narrow side of an 
oblong of fine delicate grass; on our 
right were peaked-roofed farm 
buildings, granaries, barns, stables, 
and cow-houses; opposite to us, a 
thick wood, showing dark in the 
sunlight; in the corner to our left 
was the house, with tourelles and 
towers, and bits of high-roof, and 
small irregular doors; a much 
larger and grander building than I 
had expected; very like the larger 
castles in Scotland. Then quite on 
our right was the low wall, and 
ha-ha of the gardens, and the bridge 
over the ha-ha, and the richly-worked 
iron gates. We turned round; we 
were at the edge of the rising 
ground which fell rather abruptly 
from this point into a rich smiling 
plain—the Bocage country, in fact. 
We could see far away for miles and 
miles, till it all melted into the 
blue haze of distance. Our driver 
took out his horse, and went to 
make friends with the farm-servants, 
who had turned out with lazy 
curiosity to look at the strangers. 
We sat down on the ground; the 
turf was fine and delicate, and the 
little flowerets interspersed were all 
of such kinds as tell of a lime soil 
and of pure air. There were larks 
up above, right in the depth of the 
blue sky, singing as if they would 
crack their throats for joy; the sort 
of open farmyard before us was full 
of busy, prosperous poultry of all 
kinds—hens clucking up their large 
broods of chickens, cocks trium- 
phantly summoning their wives to 
the feast before the barn door, fussy 
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turkeys strutting and gobbling, and 
flocks of pigeons now basking on 
the roof, now fluttering down to the 
ground. There were dogs baying 
in the unseen background to add to 
the various noises. I never sawa 
place so suggestive of the ideas of 
peace and plenty. There were cows, 
too, tethered in the dusky shadows 
of the open cow-houses, with heaps 
of cut green food before them. Our 
plan was to sketch first, and then 
to try to see the house. Now and 
then a servant in rather clumsy 
livery, or a maid in the country 
dress of Brittany, went across the 
space, to have a little talk with the 
farm-servants, and a side-long look 
at us. At last an old man in a blue 
blouse came out from the group 
near the barn door, and slowly 
approaching, sat himself down on 
a hillock near. Of course we began 
to talk, seeing his sociable inten- 
tions; and he told us he was a De 
la Roux, and had relations ‘in 
London.’ I fancied he might mean 
the De la Rues, but he corrected my 
mis-spelling with some indignation, 
and again asked me if I did not 
know his relations in London—the 
De la Roux. Ah yes! they were 
noble, he was noble; his ancestors 
had been as great as the ancestors 
of the Marquis yonder, but they had 
taken the wrong side in the wars; 
and here was he, their grandchild, 
obliged to work for his daily bread. 
We sighed out of sympathy with 
his sighs, and amplified the text, 
‘Sic transit, &c. Then he offered 
us a pinch of snuff, which we took, 
and sneezed accordingly; and this 
afforded our old friend much amuse- 
ment. To wind up this little story 
all at once—when we were going 
away, we demurred as to whether 
we could venture to offer a De la 
Roux a couple of francs, or whether 
it would not seem like an insult to 
his noble blood. The wisdom of 
age carried the day against the ro- 
mance of youth; and was justified 
in seeing the eager eyes in the worn 
sharp face watching the first initia- 
tory sign of a forthcoming gift 
with trembling satisfaction. How 
pleasant the long, quiet morning 
was! A cloud-shadow passing over 
us, a horse coming too near with its 
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loud champing of the sweet her- 
bage, our only disturbance; while 
before us the evident leisure for 
gossip, and signs of plenty to eat, 
filled up the idea of rural happiness. 
Then we went and saw the house, 
and the portraits, and passed out of 
the window into the garden—like 
all French gardens—with neglected 
grass, and stone fountains, and cut 
yews and cypresses, and a profu- 
sion of lovely flowers, roses espe- 
cially. We were all very sorry to 
come away. 

Early this evening, Mary and 
Irene went out to sketch, and 
planted themselves down in a street 
already occupied by picturesque 
booths and open-air shops for pot- 
tery, men’s clothes, and the really 
serviceable articles for country use. 
It seems it was the market-day 
at Vitré; and it was very pretty 
to watch the young housewives in 
their best attire, bargaining and 
hesitating over their purchases. 
Their dress was invariably a gown 
of some bright coloured cotton, a 
handkerchief of the same material, 
but a different colour, crossed over 
the breast & la Marie Antoinette, 
and a large apron, with a bib of a 
third hue almost covering the petti- 
eoat, and confining and defining the 
bust. They rung the changes on 
turkey red, bright golden brown, 
and full dark blue. Indeed, the 
dark narrow streets, with their 
colonnades, black with the coming 
shadows, needed this relief of 
colour. The little boys of Vitré, 
let loose from school, came cluster- 
ing round about our sketchers. It 
was certainly a great temptation to 
the lads; but they came too close, 
and entirely obstructed the view, 
and only laughed, at first shyly, 
afterwards a little rudely, at my 
remonstrances. I applied to a gens- 
d’arme, slowly coming down the 
street, but he only shrugged his 
shoulders with the hopeless begin- 
ning of ‘Que voulez-vous, Madame! 
Lam not here to impede the con- 
course of children,’ and passed on. 
Just at this moment a stout woman 
selling men’s clothes in the open 
street close by, observed the di- 
lemma, and came to the rescue. 
She wielded a pair of good strong 
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fustian trousers, and scolded in 
right down earnest—and also in 
right down good humour, casting 
her weapon about her with con- 
siderable dexterity, so as to make 
it answer the purpose of a cat-o’- 
nine-tails. And thus she cleared 
a circle for us; and whenever she 
saw us too much crowded she came 
again; and the lads laughed, and 
we laughed, and we all ended capital 
friends. By-and-by she began to 
pack up her stock of clothes: she 
had a cart brought to her by her 
husband, and first she took down 
the poles of her booth, and then the 
awning, then the impromptu coun- 
ter came to pieces, and lastly the 
ccats and trousers, the blouses and 
jackets, were packed into great sacks. 
And she was on the point of depar- 
ture—being, as we afterwards heard, 
a pedlaress who made the circuit of 
the markets in the district with her 
wares—when I thought that the 
only civility I could offer her was 
to show her the drawings that Mary 
and Irene had made, thanks to her 
well-timed interposition. She swore 
many a good round oath to enforce 
her admiration of the sketchers, 
and called her little obedient hus- 
band to look at them; but on his 
failing to recognize some object, she 
gave him a good cuff on the ear, 
apologizing to us for his stupidity. 
Ido not think he liked her a bit the 
less for this conduct. 

May 4th—We have decided to 
return to England to see the Ex- 
hibition. We are going by Fou- 
géres, Pont Orson, Mt. S. Michel, 
Avranches, Caen, and Rouen; and by 
that time we shall have made an 
agreeable ‘loop’ of a little journey, 
full of objects of interest. 

* . * * * 

February 16th, 1863.—Again in 
Paris! and, as I remember a young 
English girl saying with great 
delight, ‘we need never be an even- 
ing at home! But her visions were 
of balls; our possibilities are the 
very pleasant ones of being allowed 
to go in on certain evenings of the 
week to the houses of different 
friends, sure to find them at home 
ready to welcome any who may come 
in. Thus, on Mondays, Madame 
de Circourt receives; Tuesdays, 
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Madame ——, Wednesdays, Madame 
de M——, Thursdays, Monsieur 
G——, and soon. There is no pre- 
paration of entertainment; a few 
more lights, perhaps a Baba, or 
cake savouring strongly of rum, 
and a little more tea is provided. 
Every one is welcome, and no one 
is expected. The visitors may come 
dressed just as they would be at 
home; or in full toilette, on their 
way to balls and other gaicties. 
They go without any formal fare- 
well; whence, I suppose, our ex- 
pression, ‘French leave.’ Of course 
the agreeableness of these informal 
receptions depends on many vary- 
ing circumstances, and I doubt if 
they would answer in England. A 
certain talent is required in the 
hostess ; and this talent is not kind- 
ness of heart, or courtesy, or wit, 
or cleverness, but that wonderful 
union of all these qualities, with a 
dash of intuition besides, which we 
call tact. Madame Recamier had it 
in perfection. Her wit or clever- 
ness was of the passive or receptive 
order; she appreciated much, and 
originated little. But she had the 
sixth sense, which taught her when 
to speak, and when to be silent. 
She drew out other people’s powers 
by her judicious interest in what 
they said; she came in with sweet 
words before the shadow of a 
coming discord was perceived. It 
could not have been all art; it cer- 
tainly was not all nature. AsI have 
said, invitations are not given for 
these evenings. Madame receives 
on Tuesdays. Any one may go. 
But there are temptations for special 
persons which can be skilfully 
thrown out. You may say in the 
hearing of one whom you wish to 
attract, ‘ I expect M. Guizot will be 
with us on Tuesday, he is just come 
back to Paris,—and the bait is 
pretty sure to take: and of course 
youcan vary your fly with your fish. 
Yet, in spite of all experience and 
all chances, some houses are in- 
variably dull. The people who 
would be dreary at home, go to be 
dreary there. The gay, bright 
spirits are always elsewhere; or 
perhaps come in, make their bows 
to the hostess, glance round the 
room, and quietly vanish. I cannot 
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make out why this is; but so it 
is. 

But a delightful reception, which 
will never take place again—a more 
than charming hostess, whose vir- 
tues, which were the real source 
of her charms, have ere this ‘ been 
planted in our Lord’s garden’— 
awaited us to-night. In this one 
case I must be allowed to chronicle 
a name—that of Madame de Cir- 
court—so well known, so fondly 
loved, and so deeply respected. Of 
her accomplished. husband, still 
among us, I will for that reason 
say nothing, excepting that it was, 
to all appearances, the most happy 
and congenial marriage I have ever 
seen. Madame de Circourt was a 
Russian by birth, and possessed that 
gift for languages which is almost 
a national possession. This was the 
immediate means of her obtaining 
the strong regard and steady friend- 
ship of so many distinguished men 
and women of different countries. 
You will find her mentioned as a 
dear and valued friend in several 
memoirs of the great men of the 
time. I have heard an observant 
Englishman, well qualified to speak, 
say she was the cleverest woman he 
ever knew. And I have also heard 
one, who is a saint for goodness, 
speak of Madame de Circourt’s piety 
and benevolence and tender kind- 
ness, as unequalled among any wo- 
men she had ever known. I think 
it is Dekker who speaks of our 
Saviour as ‘the first true gentle 
man that ever lived. We may 
choose to be shocked at the freedom 
of expression used by the old dra- 
matist: but is it not true? Is not 
Christianity the very core of the 
heart of all gracious courtesy? I 
am sure it was so with Madame 
de Circourt. There never was 4 
house where the weak and dull 
and humble got such kind and un- 
obtrusive attention, or felt so happy 
and at home. There never was a 
place that I heard of, where leart- 
ing and genius and worth were 
more truly appreciated, and felt 
more sure of being understood. 
I have said that I will not speak 
of the living; but of course 
every one must perceive that this 
state could not have existed with- 
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out the realization of the old epi- 
taph— 


They were so one, it never could be said 

Which of them ruled, and which of them 
obeyed. 

There was between them but this one dis- 
pute, 

’Twas which the other’s will should execute. 


In the prime of life, in the 
midst of her healthy relish for all 
social and intellectual pleasures, 
Madame de Cireourt met with a 
terrible accident; her dress caught 
fire, she was fearfully burnt, lin- 
gered long and long on a sick 
bed, and only arose from it with 
nerves and constitution shattered 
for life. Such a trial was enough, 
both mentally and physically, to 
cause that form of egotism which 
too often takes posession of chronic 
invalids, and which depresses not 
only their spirits, but the spirits of 
all who come near them. Madame 
de Circourt was none of these folks. 
Her sweet smile was perhaps a 
shade less bright; but it was quite 
as ready. She could not go about 
to serve those who needed her ; but, 
unable to move without much assist- 
ance, she sat at her writing-table, 
thinking and working for others 
still. She could never again seek 
out the shy or the slow or the awk- 
ward; but, with a pretty beckoning 
movement of her hand, she could 
draw them near her, and make them 
happy with her gentle sensible 
words. She would no more be seen 
in gay brilliant society ; but she had 
a very active sympathy with the 
young and the joyful who mingled 
in it; could plan their dresses for 
them; would take pains to obtain a 
supply of pleasant partners at a ball 
to which a young foreigner was 
going; and only two or three days 
before her unexpected death—for 
she had suffered patiently for so 
long that no one knew how near 
the end was—she took much pains 
to give a great pleasure to a young 
girl of whom she knew very little, 
but who, I trust, will never forget 
her. 

I could not help interrupting the 
course of my diary to pay this tri- 
bute to Madame de Circourt’s me- 
mory. Atthe end of February, 1863, 
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many were startled with a sudden 
pang of grief. ‘Have you heard? 
Madame de Circourt is dead!’ 
‘ Dead!—why we were at her house 
not a week ago!’ ‘ And I had a note 
from her only two days ago, about 
& poor woman,’ &c. And then the 
ery was ‘Oh, her poor husband! 
who has lived but for her, who has 
watched over her so constantly !’ 
We were at her house not a fort- 
night before, and met the pretty gay 
people all dressed out for a Carnival 
ball at the Russian Embassy. The 
whole thing looked unreal. They 
came and showed themselves in 
their brilliant costumes, exchanged 
a witticism or a compliment, and 
then flitted away to exhibit them- 
selves elsewhere, and left the room 
to a few quiet, middle-aged, or 
quieter people. <A lady was intro- 
duced to me, whose name I recog- 
nized, although I could not at the 
moment remember where I had 
heard it before. She looked, as she 
was, a French Marquise. I forget 
how much her dress was in full 
costume, but she had much the air 
of a picture of the date of Louis 
XV. After she was gone I recol- 
lected where I had heard the name. 
She was the present lady of Les 
Rochers, whose ancient manor-house 
we had visited in Brittany the year 
before. Instead of a Parisian draw- 
ing-room, full of scented air, bril- 
liant with light, through which the 
gay company of high-born revellers 
had just passed, the bluff of land 
over-looking the Borage rose before 
me, the short sweet turf on which 
we lay fragrant with delicate flowers, 
the grey-turretted manor-house, 
with here and there a faint yellow 
splash of colour on the lichen-tinted 
walls; the pigeons wheeling in the 
air above the high dove-cot; the 
country servants in their loosely-fit- 
ting, much-belaced liveries; and 
old De la Roux in his blouse, 
shambling around us, with his horn 
snuff-box and story of ancestral 
grandeur. I told M. de Circouri 
of our visit to Brittany, and in re- 
turn he gave me the following 
curious anecdote :—An uncle of his 
was the Generali commanding the 
Western district of France in or 
about 1816. He had a Montmo- 
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renci for his aide-de-camp; and on 
one of his tours of inspection the 
General and aide were guests at 
Les Rochers. They were to have 
left their hospitable quarters the 
next day; but in the morning the 
General said to M. de Montmorenci 
that their host had pressed him to 
remain there another night, which 
he found, on inquiry, would be per- 
tectly convenient for his plans, and 
therefore he had determined to ac- 
cept the invitation. M. de Mont- 
morenci, however, to the General’s 
surprise, begged to be allowed to 
go and sleep at Vitré; and, on the 
General’s inquiring what could be 
his reason for making such a re- 
quest, he said that he had not been 
properly lodged; that the bedroom 
assigned to him was not one befit- 
ting a Montmorenci. ‘How so?’ 
said the General. ‘Did they put 
you in a garret? Bachelors have 
often to put up with rough quarters 
when a house is full of visitors.’ 
‘No, sir; I was on the ground- 
floor. My room was spacious and 
good enough ; but it was that which 
had once belonged to Madame de 
Sévigné.,’ 

M. de Montmorenci after he had 
said this, looked as though he had 
given a full explanation; but the 
General was rather more perplexed 
than before. 

‘Well! and why should you 
object to sleeping in the room which 
once belonged to Madame Sévigné ? 
From all accounts she was a very 
pretty, charming woman: and cer- 
tainly she wrote delightful letters.’ 

‘Pardon me, sir, but it appears to 
me that you forget that Madame de 
Sévigné was a Jansenist, and that I 
am a Montmorenci, of the family of 
the first Baron of Christendom.’ 

The young man was afraid of the 
contamination of heresy that might 
be lingering in the air of the room. 
There are old rooms in certain 
houses shut up since the days of 
the great plague, which are not to 
be opened for the world. I hope 
that certain Fellows’ rooms in Bal- 
liol may be hermetically sealed, 
when their present occupants leave 
them, lest a worse thing than the 
plague may infect the place. 

« February 21st,—All this evening I 
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have been listening to fragmentary 
recollections of the Reign of Terror, 
told us by two ladies of high dis- 
tinction. One of them said that her 
remembrances of that time would 
have a peculiar value, as she was 
then only a child of five or six years 
of age; and could not have at- 
tempted at that age to join her frag- 
ments together by any theory, how- 
ever wild and improbable. She 
could simply recall what struck on 
her senses as extraordinary and 
unprecedented. I think the first 
thing she named was her indignation 
at seeing her mother assume a 
servant's dress, as she then thought. 
Evidently it had been considered 
advisable that Madame —— should 
set aside all outward sign of superior 
rank or riches, and put on the 
clothes of what we should now call 
a‘ working-woman.’ The next thing 
my friend remembered was the 
temporary absence of her father; 
who must have been arrested on 
suspicion, and, strange to say, in 
those days, released, but kept under 
strict surveillance. During his 
absence from home all the servants 
were dismissed, excepting the child’s 
bonne. They lived in an apartment 
in the Place Vendome, and there 
was grass in the centre.of the Place; 
what we, in England, should calla 
‘green, I should imagine. When 
her father returned home two men 
came with him. They were ‘citi- 
zens’ told off to keep a watch upon 
M. de ——’s movements. The little 
girl looked upon them as rude, 
vulgar men (she was a true little 
aristocrat, in fact), and wondered 
and chafed at her mother's tremb- 
ling civility to these two fellows. 
They sat in the drawing-room, lolled 
in the best satin-cushioned chairs, 
smoked their pipes, and the dainty 
mother never upbraided them! It 
was very inexplicable. Madame 
cooked the family dinner ; and pro- 
bably did not do it remarkably well, 
even though she was a French- 
woman. One day, one of the two 
citizen-guards, finding the idleness 
of his life in the drawing-room 
wearisome, or seized with a fit of 
good-nature, offered to turn cook. 
I think it was imagined he had been 
a cook somewhere under the old 
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régime. And after he had found for 
himself this congenial appointment, 
his fellow-guard offered to knit 
stockings for the family, and to sit 
in the salle-A-manger, through which 
every one going in or out of the 
salon must pass.. Either he or the 
cook left whatever they were about 
to accompany Monsieur le Suspect 
whenever he made any signs of 
wanting to go out. But altogether, 
and considering the office they held, 
they were not disobliging inmates, 
after their first jealousy of neglect 
was soothed. Another circumstance 
which Madame de —— had observed 
was her mother’s silence and de- 
pression of spirits at a particular 
hour. As sure as eleven o'clock 
drew near, the poor lady ceased 
talking to her little girl, and 
listened. Then by-and-by came a 
horrid heavy rumble in the distant 
streets; clearer and clearer it 
sounded, advancing slowly, then 
turning, and dying away into a 
sudden stop. This ominous noise 
was the more recognizable because 
of the general silence of Paris streets 
at that time. The carriage of the 
Prosecutor General, Fouquier Tin- 
ville, was the only one that rolled 
about pretty much as it did in 
former years; any other was put 
down for fear lest it might be con- 
sidered a mark of aristocracy. But 
the diurnal heavy sound at which 
the poor lady grew pale and crossed 
herself and prayed, was the Charrette, 
with its daily tale of forty or fifty 
victims, going to the Place Louis 
XV. From the Place Vendéme a 
sort of lane between two dead walls 
led down to the gardens of the 
Tuileries. These walls bounded 
the respective gardens of the con- 
vents of the Feuillants, and the 
Jacobins, which gave their names to 
the different political parties that 
met in the deserted buildings. 
Indeed, the iron gate leading into 
the Tuileries Gardens opposite to 
the end of the Rue Castiglione is 
still called the Porte des Feuillants. 
Along this dreary walled-in lane 
Madame de —— was taken by her 
bonne for a daily walk in the Palace 
Gardens. I asked her how it was 
that her parents in sending their 
child for her exercise into these 
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Gardens did not dread the chance 
of her being shocked by the sights 
and sounds in the adjoining Place 
Louis XV. She replied that in 
those days there was a row of 
irregular, unshapely buildings at 
the further end of the Gardens, 
completely shutting out the Place. 
Every one about the court who 
fancied that the erection of any 
edifice would add to his conve- 
nience, ordered it to be built at the 
end of the Gardens at the national 
expense; and thus there was a 
very sufficient screen between the 
Gardens and the Place. Besides, 
added her friend, Madame de St. 
A——, it was terrible to think how 
soon people are familiarized with 
horror ; terrible in one sense—merci- 
ful in another; for elsewise how 
could persons have kept their senses 
in those days? She said that her 
husband, M. de St. A——, when a 
boy of ten or twelve, was only saved 
from being shut up with his parents 
and all the rest of his family in 
the Abbaye by the faithful courage 
of an old servant, who carried 
the little fellow off to his garret 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine. Of 
course this was done at the risk 
of the man’s life, harbouring a 
suspected aristocrat being almost 
as criminal as being an aristo- 
crat yourself. The little lad pined 
in the necessary confinement of 
his refuge; the close air, the dif- 
ference of food, the anxiety about his 
father and mother, all told upon his 
health; and the man, his protector, 
seeing this, began to cast about him 
for some amusement and relaxation 
for the boy. So once a week he 
took the boy, well disguised, out for 
a walk. Where to, do you think? 
To the Place Louis XV. to see the 
guillotine at work on the forty or 
fifty victims! The delicate little 
boy shrank and sickened at the 
sight ; yet tried to conquer all signs 
of his terror and loathing, partly out 
of regard to the man who had run 
so much risk in saving him, partly 
out of an instinctive consciousness 
that in those times of excitement, 
and among that impulsive race, his 
very friend and protector might 
have a sudden irritation against 
him, if he saw the boy’s repugnance 
QQ 
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to the fearful exhibition, and might 
there and then denounce him as a 
little enemy to the public safety. 
And again, and also to mark the 
apathy as to life, and the wild ex- 
citement which people took in 
witnessing the deadly terror and 
sufferings of others, Madame de 
St. A—— went on to say that her 
husband’s family, to the number of 
six, were imprisoned in the Abbaye, 
and made part of that strange sad 
company who lived there, and 
resigned themselves to their fate by 
keeping up that mockery of the 
society they had enjoyed in happier 
days: visiting each other, carrying 
on amusements and etiquette with 
dignity and composure; und when 
the day’s list of victims was read 
out by the gaoler, bidding farewell 
to those who still bided their time 
with quiet dignity and composure. 
One morning the gaoler’s daughter, 
a bonny, good-tempered girl of four- 
teen or fifteen, who was a favourite 
with all that sad company, came 
instead of her father to read out the 
list of those for whom at that very 
minute the tumbril was waiting 
outside the gate. Every one of the 
six members of the St. A—— family 
were named. It was well; no one 
would remain in bitter solitude 
awaiting their day. One after 
another rose up, and bade the re- 
maining company their solemn, 
quiet farewell, and followed the 
girl out of the door into the corri- 
dor, through another door, and then 
she stopped; she had not the key 
of the next. She turned round and 
laughed at those who were follow- 
ing her with the glee of one who 
had performed a capital practical 
joke. ‘ Have not you all been well 
taken in? Wasit nota good trick? 
Look! it is only a blank sheet of 
paper. The list has not come 
yet. You may all go back again!’ 
And their names, by some good 
fortune, were never placed on the 
lists; and the death of Robespierre 
set them free. The conversation 
then turned upon the marvel it was 
now to think upon the immunity 
which Robespierre seemed to enjoy 
from all chances of assassination. 
There was no appearance of pre- 
caution in either his dress or his 
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movements. His hours of; going 
out and coming in were puncti- 
liously regular; his methodical 
habits known to any one who cared 
to inquire. At a certain time of 
day he might be seen by crowds 
issuing forth from his house in the 
Rue St. Honoré, dressed with the 
utmost nicety, neither hurried in 
gait, nor casting any suspicious 
glances around him. His secretary, 
so said my friends, was alive not 
more than twenty years ago; living 
in an apartment in the Quartier 
Latin, which he seldom left for any 
purpose. He had learnt to avoid all 
public notice at the time of his 
master’s death ; and long after most 
of those were dead who might have 
recognized him, the old man lived 
on in the seclusion of his rooms; 
maintaining to the few who cared to 
visit him his belief that Robespierre 
Was a conscientious if a mistaken 
man. Then my friend Madame 
de —— took up the tale of her child- 
ish remembrances, and told us that 
the next thing she remembered 
clearly was her terror when one 
day, being at the window, she saw a 
wild mob come dancing and raging, 
shouting, laughing, and yelling into 
the Place Vendéme, with red night- 
caps on their heads, their shirt 
sleeves stripped up above the 
elbows, their hands and arms dis- 
coloured and red. Her mother 
shuddering, drew the child away 
before she saw more; and the two 
cowered together in the farther 
corner of the room till the infernal 
din died away in the distance. The 
following summer, or so she thought 
it was—it was hot, bright weather 
at any rate, some order was given, 
or terrific hint whispered she knew 
not what, but her parents and all 
the inhabitants of the houses in the 
Place had their tables spread in the 
open air, and took their meals 
al fresco, joined at pleasure by any 
of the Carmagnoles who chanced to 
be passing by, dressed much as 
those whom I have just mentioned 
as having so terrified the little girl 
and her mother. This enforced 
hospitality was considered a mark 
of good citizenship ; and woe be to 
those who shrank from such coll- 
panionship at their board! 
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March 1st.—To-night, at home, 
the conversation turned upon Eng- 
lish and French marriages. As 
several Frenchmen of note who had 
married English wives were present 
(and one especially, whose mother 
also was English, and who can use 
either tongue with equal eloquence), 
the discussion was based on tolerably 
correct knowledge. Most of those 
present objected strongly to the 
English way of bringing up the 
daughters of wealthy houses in all 
the luxurious habits of their fathers’ 
homes. ‘Their riding-horses, their 
maids, their affluence of amuse- 
ment, when, if the question of mar- 
riage arose—say to a young man 
of equal birth and education, but 
who had his way to make in the 
world—the father of the young lady 
could rarely pay any money down. 
It was even doubtful ifhe could make 
her an annual allowance; hardly ever 
one commensurate with the style in 
which she had been accustomed to 
live. In all probability a younger 
child’s portion would be hers when 
her father died; when either the 
two lovers had given up all thoughts 
of uniting their fates, or when 
perhaps they no longer needed it, 
having had force of character enough 
to face poverty together, and had 
won their way upwards to com- 
petence. The tardy five or ten 
thousand pounds would have been 
invaluable once, that comes too late 
to many a one; so they said. They 
added that the luxurious habits of 
English girls, and the want of due 
provision for them on the part of 
their fathers, made both children 
and parents anxious and worldly in 
the matter of wedlock. The girls 
knew that as soon as their fathers 
died they must quit their splendid 
houses, and give up much of those 
habits and ways which had become 
necessary to them; and their parents 
knew this likewise; and hence the 
unwomanly search for rich husbands 
on the part of the mothers and 
daughters, which they maintained 
the existence of in England. Now, 
said our French friends, look at a 
household in our country; in every 
rank it is the custom to begin to 
put by a marriage portion for a girl 
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as soon as she is born. A father 
would think he was neglecting a 
duty if he failed to do this just as 
much as if he starved the little 
creature. Our girls are brought up 
simply; luxury and extravagance 
with us belong to the married 
women. When his daughter is 
eighteen or twenty, a good father 
begins to look about him, and in- 
quire the characters of the different 
young men of hisacquaintance. He 
observes them, or his wife does so 
still more efficiently ; and when they 
have settled that such a youth will 
suit their daughter, they name the 
portion they can give their child to 
the young man’s father or to some 
common friend. In reply they are 
possibly informed that Monsieur 
Alphonse’s education has cost so 
much ; that he is now an avocat ina 
fair way to earn a considerable 
income, but at present unable to 
marry unless the young lady can 
contribute her share, not merely 
her pin-money, but a bond@-fide share 
towards the joint expenses of house- 
keeping. Or he is a son of a man 
of property—property somewhat in- 
volved at present, but could it be 
released from embarrassment by the 
payment of an immediate sum of 
money, his father would settle a 
certain present income upon the 
young people, and so on. My 
friends said that there was no doubt 
whatever that if, after these prelimi- 
nary matters of business were 
arranged, either the young man or 
the girl did not entirely like each 
other on more intimate acquaint- 
ance, the ‘proposed marriage would 
fall through in the majority of French 
families, and no undue influence 
would be employed to compel either 
party into what they disliked. But 
in general the girl has never been 
allowed to be on intimate terms 
with any one till her parents’ choice 
steps forward and is allowed by 
them to court her notice. And as 
for the young fellow, it has been 
easy for him to see enough of the 
young lady to know whether he 
can fancy her or not, before it 
comes to the point when it is neces- 
sary that he should take any indi- 
vidually active steps in the affair. 
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CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 


E all recognize more or less, 

that the celebrity and the 
success of a man during the period 
of his active life will not always 
meet with a similar estimate when 
he has withdrawn from it. It is 
not of that high and sacred thing, 
Fame in the large sense, and endu- 
rant through many generations— 
fame such as that 
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of which we are speaking; but of 
those lower species of it which 
throw a halo round almost every- 
body who has been in any sphere 
frequently before the world’s eye 
during his existence. Such celebrity 
as this—adhuc vivo glory we might 
call it—may be gained simply by 
honest work and fair abilities: it 
surrounds an efficient Secretary of 
State or a successful merchant. Or 
it may be gained, as men whisper 
in many cases, by means less direct 
—by versatility and knowledge of 
human weakness, in politics; by 
beauty and a good cellar, in society ; 
by dexterity and deference to popu- 
lar commonplace, in novel writing, 
or poetry, or art, or even compara- 
tive anatomy. And two points may 
be specially noted of such fame as 
this: that we, generally speaking, 
at once acquiesce in it whilst the 
man lives, and are conscious that it 
will not overlive him. The world, 
naturally favouring its children, 
plays a kind of good-natured game 
with them; it gives them their day 
in, as it were; does not profess, 
except of course officially, to think 
that their reputation or their in- 
fluence will last; but, meanwhile, 
allows them to reap all the advan- 
tages. In the outspoken Middle 
Ages the position of such Children 
of this World was rudely symbolized 
by a certain arrangement which 
people contracted with a certain 
personage. We have done away 
with that personage and his un- 
pleasant parchments; the ‘feudal 
Devil,’ as Goethe says, ‘is no more;’ 
yet it is a curious, even if an un- 
practical thing, to inquire what pos- 
sessors of present fame might, of 
vid, have been allegorized as high 


contracting powers of this kind, 
and to ask by what means they 
manage to be so much wiser in 
their generation than the Children 
of Light. It is obvious that no 
disrespect, far less censure, towards 
the Children of this World can be 
thus conveyed; for in so judging 
them we merely anticipate by a few 
years the estimate which, as we 
have said, their contemporaries 
have already tacitly formed, and 
gently whispered. Indeed, we 
frankly admire the success which 
has raised them to high places in 
the public view; even if occa- 
sionally that impertinent wonder 
with which Pope surveyed the flies 
in the amber will force itself on the 
mind, at a period, perhaps, of 
digestive derangement. But this 
success is their invitation to us to 
examine and to ask how it was 
gained, and how long it will con- 
tinue. And in analyzing these 
phenomena, if we find means to 
answer the inquiry, we look, or 
seem to look, into the next page of 
history, and enjoy something of the 
pleasure which the children of Mr. 
Dickens or Mr. Thackeray may have 
enjoyed when they read on Christ- 
mas Day the January number of 
Vanity Fair or Pickwick, and knew, 
before we could, how the rogue was 
shown up, or how the devil came to 
fetch off the wicked nobleman. 

We need not, however, dwell upon 
that first and thoroughly honourable 
species of adhuc vivo reputation 
which we have noticed. It is 
simply the halo that a certain per- 
formance of duty, or the occupation 
of a.certain position, throws round 
a, perhaps, unambitious man. Some 
one must fill the place, we often say ; 
must be Duke, or head of the Bank, 
or Foreign Secretary in his turn; 
and the place is in itself so high 
that it imparts a glory to the wearer. 
Even if this be his main title to glory, 
yet the lofty personage in question 
will, pretty surely, have the chance 
of doing a few kind or liberal things; 
and such -things, from such an 
eminence, have a grace and dis- 
tinction of their own. The reputa- 
tion arising from all this we take to 
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be not only inevitable and innocent, 
but of considerable value in oiling the 
wheels of life. It is the fairly-earned 
honour of duty done on a pinnacle; 
the counterbalance to some of the 
uneasiness which besets a throne; 
at the lowest, the recognition that a 
man has tried to bear himself well 
in circumstances of a certain re- 
sponsibility. It helps him to easy- 
chairs in life, and to peace on 
the death-bed. Finally, it is en- 
graved on the monuments of a 
thousand peers and ministers, 
bishops and magistrates, writers 
and soldiers, where, though not 
quite were perennius, it has a dura- 
tion and an extent precisely com- 
mensurate with the marble tablet. 
We remember how the Times, 
that special and singular patron of 
Children of the World, spoke of the 
late Lord Lansdowne, in its obi- 
tuary notice, as the ‘ most respected 
man of the day. This was an 
admirable instance of the kind of 
exaggeration we mean; conscious, 
indeed, yet not too conscious. But 
there is a noble and conspicuous 
member of the Lower House, hap- 
pily yet living, who may better 
serve to illustrate the above text. 
We quote him solely because, 
when an example is introduced, it 
should be a brilliant one, for in 
some important features Lord Pal- 
merston’s portrait will not come 
within the limits here sketched. A 
successful Premier of England in 
the nineteenth century will, quite 
abstractedly from‘the personality of 
the man, always hold a distinguished 
place in English annals, at least 
until they are written on the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Buckle; nor will the 
present Premier individually fail to 
be remembered with honour, so 
long as the phrase Civis Romanus 
is held to be accurately construed 
by British Traveller. Lord Palmer- 
ston, though owing much to nature 
and more to birth, is a bright 
example how to make the most, if 
not of both worlds, yet at least of 
that world with which we are best 
familiar. Determined never to be 
unintelligible by the meanest 
capacity in speech, and in policy 
rarely to ascend above the vision of 
the average Englishman, he may 
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have sacrificed—perhaps we might 
even say, he has sacrificed—to ‘ his 
generation’ the loftier impulses of 
his intellect, and, at times, the aspi- 
rations of his statesmanship. The 
epithets which friends apply to him 
are the unconscious echo of the 
impression which he is destined to 
leave—dexterous, active, versatile, 
vigorous, genial; pleasant epithets, 
doubtless, and such as any man 
might envy, but not exactly of the 
immortal order. Like the last 
fashionable bonnet (nor would he 
superciliously reject such a stan- 
dard of comparison), Lord Pal- 
merston is neat, brilliant, handy, 
indispensable, and constructed of 
the best materials that are con- 
sistent with economy; but he will 
not be seen on the shelf of the 
British Museum, a thousand years 
hence, like the helmet of King 
Pyrrhus. But then the bonnet 
does not wish to be the helmet of 
King Pyrrhus! Perhaps we some- 
times laud him a little too highly, 
with a knowledge that, though we 
wish to honour him much, we wish 
for his services more. Even in our 
own sketch there may be a rose-tint 
or two supernumerary. It isin cer- 
tain measures that he has carried, 
in certain bursts of eloquence where 
the man was deeply stirred and 
knew that his audience or his 
countrymen had risen to his level, 
that the future Macaulay (if an 
equal admirer of great Whig houses) 
will find occasion to confer the /audes 
laudati viri. Meanwhile, the Poet 
of No. 37 High-street, St. Giles, has 
recently drawn a portrait which— 
in rough lines no doubt, but such 
lines as Englishmen love—admi- 
rably sums up what we have here 
ventured to suggest :— 
Here’s jolly good luck to Palmerston, 
And although near fourscore, 
We hope that he may live in health 
For twenty years or more ; 
We could not find a better 
If we hunted through the land ; 
Then here’s success to Palmerston, 
He’s a regular good old man ! 
Chorus. 
He’s a rum cove, fol de riddle I do, 
Our Pre-mi-er so free ; 
Lord Palmerston is a funny old chap, 
And they won’t get over he. 
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The World, like the Church, is a 
word of a singularly chameleon- 
Ajke quality. The ideas of praise or 
of dispraise which it conveys may 
range almost from heaven to the— 
; ape es. We have hitherto taken 

ifamidi higher position of its orbit ; 
somewhere ‘above the waist,’ as 
Hamlet said, or ‘the middle of its 
favours.’ In this sense, to be Chil- 
dren of this World is something 
distinct from being simply and 
downrightly worldly. It means 
doing your duty with energy, push- 
ing your way without philosophical 
scruples, and making fame and 
money on the road by all methods 
consistent (of course) with the 
highest principles of honour. Re- 
spectable is an epithet which, as we 
in England at present employ it, 
exactly fits this class during life ; 
and whatever reputation they leave 
—though less in amount, as we 
said at the beginning, than contem- 
poraries by a good-natured and use- 
ful fiction confer upon them—will 
be thoroughly respectable also. 
But in the great Commercial School 
of the World there is another class 
of its children who—watching the 
career of our friends above, observ- 
ing how they succeed, and that 
excess or extra quantity, so to speak, 
of fame which the world allows 
them—enact a kind of imitation of 
their parts, with certain differences, 
on which we now propose to dwell. 
They too, succeed ; and we honestly 
admire their success, although we 
may plead to be excused from 
greatly respecting it. The distinctive 
quality — the differentia, as the 
logicians say—of these men seems 
to lie in this, that they reserve 
their interest, absolutely and 
wholly, for the range of individual 
life. Fame amongst those they will 
never dine with, or any after-world 
in which a good income is not quite 
distinctly perceptible to the eye of 
faith, has simply no hold whatever 
on their minds, or influence on 
their actions. Charles Lamb humo- 
rously deprecates the heaven of 
theologians, as a place in which he 
could not confidently look for find- 
ing a shelf for his ‘ dearly-beloved 
folios.’ Knowledge, he feared, would 
there come to him ‘by some awk- 
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ward process of intuition, in place 
of that familiar one of reading.’ 
Carry this idea out in all its rami- 
fications, and the man who acts 
upon it rationally and consistently 
through his threescore years and 
ten (some act upon it, with admi- 
rable steadiness, from the days of 
open tarts and apples), will make 
himself what we mean by a Child of 
this World, in the absolute worldly 
sense. ‘To succeed for his own day 
is his object, his aim and end. A 
certain amount of respectability, 
but not too much; a considerable 
quantity of fame amongst the power- 
ful of the world, for fame is in- 
fluence; a shrewdness which does 
not disdain, as they say of the 
steam-hammer, tog crack a nut, 
whilst we all knowgit could punch 
an armour-plate y, which, if it 
sees halfpence in the gutter, will 
sagaciously know them to be half- 
pence still; a Falstaff, in one word, 
though not always so humorous 
and entertaining—in such, or some 
such, elements the Child of this 
World will be ‘wise in his gene- 
ration.’ 

Such a man, it is clear, must have 
some considerable ability. But the 
ability which brings success is of 
two main species. The first is the 
ability to do well the work which 
you profess; the second, the ability 
to get influential people or classes 
to think that you do it well. Of 
the first we -have already spoken. 
The second is the attribute of the 
class we are considering. We often 
hear this distinction recognized. 
People say, if it be demonstrated 
to them, as clearly as such matters 
can be, that some politician or rail- 
way director knows nothing of 
statesmanship or business, that some 
fashionable artist cannot draw— 
that at least they have had the 
knowledge how to get themselves 
accepted by the world. The speaker 
generally makes this remark with a 
smile; it seems to dispose of the 
impertinent inquiry into the merits; 
it tacitly implies, the Children of 
this World are wiser in their day 
than the other children. After their 
day it is quietly felt that a different 
measure may be applied; but then 
this is no part of our hero’s concern. 
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Such fame as this is the earnest of 
all he aims at. It secures his suc- 
cess, and he may negotiate it for 
his immediate advantage with as 
philosophical a calmness as the 
swindler who draws bills which he 
knows cannot be presented till he is 
safe across the Atlantic. Posterity 
has done nothing for him, and may 
harshly call him knave or humbug 
at its leisure. Not to be found out, 
adhuc vivo, limits his horizon. 

If such is the quality of the 
reputation wanted, it will be mainiy 
amongst two classes that it will be 
sought by the (male) Child of this 
World. He must conciliate a pro- 
minent literary organ or two, aud 
he must succeed amongst the upper 
ranks (whether of wealth or of 
fashion) of the*upper ten thousand. 
Whether it beagg politics, in science, 
in art, or in literature that he wishes 
to be thought that which he is not, 
and to reap the advantages thereof, 
neither of these engines of fame can 
be safely neglected. A few power- 
ful patrons have, it is true, occasion- 
ally done all the needful for those 
who aim at being thought men of 
genius. We sometimes see, for 
instance, buildings or public monu- 
ments put up by persons ignorant 
of the grammar of art, and, if we 
are innocent of the world, express 
our naif wonder how men who have 
no popularity, and have been per- 
haps often exposed for incompetence, 
can succeed so widely. The very 
innocent even go so’ far as to use 
what we hope Archbishop Trench 
will warrant us in considering the 
Saxon word job. How often that 
word was employed in 1862, for 
example, in connexion with our 
friends at South Kensington! How 
ignorantly, however, as was felt by 
all persons of well-constituted minds 
and a certain consideration—how 
improperly! These, however, are 
comparatively rare cases. In gene- 
ral, more or less adhesion from the 
literature of the day cannot be dis- 
pensed with. It is superfluous to 
show why this is the case. How, 
for instance, should those born, by 
inferior luck, south of Tweed have 
discovered the poetical merits of 
the great Professor Aytoun, had 
not the Scottish papers, and those 
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English to which Scotchmen con- 
tribute the outpourings of the én- 
genium perfervidum, proved to. us, 
with such gallant resolution against 
overwhelming odds, that the author 
of the ‘Lays’ is the Scott of his 
generation? To belong to- gist 
quasi-nationality, and culti¥atl*fts 
vanity, is no mean element of suc- 
cess for those who, let us say, wish 
to live all their lives on credit. In 
politics, the importance of public 
verdicts is even clearer. The saga- 
cious adventurer would not neglect 
the good-will of Grub-street; much 
more will he not fail to conciliate 
—although always by the most 
honourable and agreeable of means 
—the omnipotent managers of any 
Great Company. This, and a duke 
well used, have been the making 
of many a reputation. Let the 
sceptical study with due discretion 
certain columns in the Morning Post. 
Who’s who in 1864? is a question 
with which the stationers’ shops 
have rendered us familiar. Who 
dined with whom during 1863 will 
be found of no small use in answer- 
ing it. 

A third method of gaining that 
fame which is success, is to take up 
some popular cry, and endeavour to 
obtain recognition as a representa- 
tive man in certain large sections of 
the community. Of course there is 
asense in which all men of mark, 
and all who wish to be widely use- 
ful, do so. The poet and the man 
of science must be, as has been often 
remarked, children of their age. 
Much more the Chief in business or 
politics. It is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish this from the imita- 
tion of it with which we are here 
concerned. But we take the test to 
be whether the man is consistent in 
his adoption of popular interests. 
If so, popular as he may himself 
be at first, he will be sure some day 
to find himself in collision with in- 
fluential persons in society or in 
literature. Mr. Dickens is an ex- 
ample of this, in those later tales 
which he has devoted to social 
questions; the polite world has 
long tabooed him. Mr. Ruskin is 
another. We do not here enter on 
any inquiry into the justice of the 
taboo; we only note its existence. 
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But let another man attack univer- 
sity narrowness (let us say) when he 
has committed himself to liberalism, 
and shrink from his attack when he 
has received academic office, and we 
cannot help regarding with a cer- 
tain hesitation a love of popularity 
which is pursued by such incohe- 
rent courses. We ask, is this in- 
trinsically a representative man, 
or one who wishes to be believed 
such ?—that provoking inquiry to 
which Success gives anj answer, 
deficient in no element of com- 
pleteness except duration. And 
duration was not one of the points 
in the game that Children of this 
World play for. 

Occasionally, however, it will 
occur, by a perverse and vexatious 
chance, that the wisdom of the 
successful fails a little before their 
day. What, to the well-regulated 
disposition which we trust that we 
and our friends possess, can be more 
lugubrious and deplorable than the 
occurrence of such a detection 
amongst any of our popular con- 
temporaries? It is like the failure 
of the Great Eastern; we all knew 
she could not pay, but we hoped, 
for the sake of national credit, that 
the Bankruptcy Court would not 
commence operations in our time. 
Fame which rests on the verdict of a 
fashionable clique, and is imper- 
fectly buttressed by the public at 
large, appears especially liable to 
this lamentable collapse. We have 
noticed one which occurred but the 
other day. The Church annals of the 
worldly eighteenth century supply 
an amusing example on a small scale. 
A worthy Doctor in Divinity, 
who had done himself some little 
credit in his college, was promoted 
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to one of the Western Deaneries. 
Before the ratification of his ap- 
pointment, and while he was in the 
state which, in case of bishops, is 
named ‘ designate,’ busy in forget- 
ting old friends, and in flattering 
new, his acquaintances were jealous 
enough of his success to report that 
he endeavoured to give what he con- 
sidered an aristocratic colour to his 
name, by the conversion of Simpson 
into Simson. What was his confu- 
sion when, on taking possession of 
the stall, he discovered that two of 
the best families in the county bore 
the patronymic of Simpson—Simp- 
son with the p? This was, indeed, a 
case which, under existing Church 
patronage and the high tone of 
clerical aspirants, would now be 
simply impossible, from York to 
Canterbury. But somewhat similar 
miscalculations are made, even in 
our own day, in other lines of life. 
A charlatan of genius is ‘ found out, 
a lord mayor is made a joke of,a 
professional literary bully makes a 
joke of himself, Mr. -— puts his 
name to a letter, insisting that he 
will never abandon anonymous 
editorship, and the world laughs 
and forgets its children. Solvuntur 
visu tabule, The philosopher mean- 
time looking on, if he feels at all, 
feels a mild regret for those whose 
bubble has thus burst a little pre- 
maturely. Itseems hard that ephe- 
mera, who asked for nothing be- 
yond, should not have their day; 
or should anticipate, even by a few 
years, the contemptuous silence 
with which, as we knew whilst we 
listened politely to their praises, the 
world all along means to reward 
them : 
Securos latices, et longa oblivia. 
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A CAMPAIGNER AT HOME. 


V.—Pouttics: THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEw. 


AM sometimes very jealous of 
the Commodore,—both Letty 
and Cissy are so uncommonly fond 
of their uncle. Yet I cannot won- 
der that they love the good, wise, 
simple-hearted sailor. 

Captain Diamond was absent from 
his native country for the best part 
of sixty years. He was a mere boy 
when they sent him to sea; he is a 
grey-headed man now,—but his eye 
is not dimmed, nor his natural force 
abated, and, like many seamen, he 
retains not a little of his youthful- 
ness. He lost his left arm in one of 
the swampy river-fights of Africa ; 
but aided by art, which has screwed 
asort of imitation arm of rather a 
rude sort on the stump, he can cast 
a salmon-fly, and bring down a 
brace of grouse, right and left, to 
this day. Except for his grey hair 
and his stump, he is very much 
what he was five-and-fifty years ago. 
He has taken up life precisely where 
he left it off on going on board the 


Wasp about the beginning of the 
century. He had been brought up 
among the hills, at a time when 
gentle and simple spoke the same 
language, and the Doric which he 
had then acquired, in spite of a 
lifetime spent under African suns 


and among Indian islands, still 
sticks to him. His acquaintance 
with literature had not sensibly in- 
creased during his period of ser- 
vice. His luck had kept him at 
out-of-the-way stations, where new 
books were as scarce as bank-notes, 
and he had carried none with him 
except his Bible and an odd volume 
of Lom Jones. So he had lived 
through the age of Byron, and 
Wordsworth, and Scott, and Tenny- 
son, without having read a line 
that any one of them had written. 
When he returned home he was 
as thirsty as a camel. There was 
no staying his appetite. He drank 
like a fish. He was not, indeed, a 
rapid reader; but reading slowly, 
steadily, continuously, he got over 
an immense lot of ground. He de- 
voured miles of poetry. He con- 
sumed the whole Waverley Novels. 


Grey hairs and sixty years had not 
dried up the well of poetry in his 
breast. He was as gallant and 
chivalrous as one of Froissart’s 
heroes. And that I take it was the 
reason why he was such a favourite 
with the women, and with his 
nieces in particular—they recog- 
nized in his simple heartiness, the 
courtesy of the knight, the devotion 
of the cavalier. 

The Commodore, of course, was 
not exactly like other people. When 
a man has been beating about the 
Pacific from his tenth to his sixtieth 
year inclusive, it is hardly to be 
expected that, on his return to 
civilised life, he will settle at once 
into the rut. He liked to feel the 
east wind whistling about his ears. 
He had a trick of tumbling out of a 
four-posted bed. He would leave his 
window open during the coldest 
night of the year. But his efforts 
to keep himself cool were not suc- 
cessful; he declared that he could 
not draw breath at night in the 
Cottage, and was forced to retreat to 
a more congenial temperature. He 
converted a small tool-house, or 
summer-house, which had _previ- 
ously been occupied by Donald alone, 
into his bed-room. Donald slept 
below—the Captain slung his ham- 
mock overhead. The house for 
some reason had been built across 
the stream—which had there been 
made to turn a toy-like wheel, and 
leap over a miniature fall. This 
arrangement, however, served two 
ends—it introduced a_ thorough 
draught, so that of a windy night the 
Captain rocked in his hammock, and 
Donald cursed his rheumatism, and 
muttered angrily in his sleep, while 
the plash of the falling water was 
music to the old sailor’s ear. He 
kept a speaking-trumpet beside 
him, with which he would summon 
Donald at any hour of the day or 
night—using a nautical phraseology, 
popular enough on the quarter- 
deck, but regarded by Donald with 
supreme contempt, as ‘ the lingo of 
outlandish haythens.’ Always after 
a storm, Cissy, who is as early as a 
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lark, pays the Captain a morning 
visit, to make sure that he has not 
been blown away to sea, or driven 
upon the rocks. Whether fair or 
foul, indeed, scarcely a morning 
passes that Cissy does not climb the 
steep stair that leads to the old gen- 
tleman’s apartments; and while he 
is putting the finishing touch to his 
toilet, or sewing a button on his 
shirt, the little lady spells leisurely 
through a chapter of the Old Testa- 
ment, greatly to his edification. 
The Old Testament is the Captain’s 
favourite; he delights in the records 
of travel and battle which it con- 
tains. The other morning I entered 
the room without their perceiving 
me. The Captain, seated on his bed, 
was meriding a pair of braces which 
had been mended before ; Cissy was 
perched on a high stool close to the 
open window, round which apple 
blossoms clustered, with the Cap- 
tain’s well-worn Bible upon her 
lap. She was reading in the tenth 
chapter of the Book of Joshua,— 
when she came toa very long word, 
the Captain helped her throvugh— 
occasionally interrupting her to 
state his own views on the position 
of the contending parties, and the 
skill or want of skill which they 
displayed. 

Joshua therefore came upon them sud- 
denly, and went up from Gilgal all night. 
And the Lord discomfited them before 
Israel, and slew them with a great slaughter 
at Gibeon, and chased them along the way 
that goeth up to Beth-horon, and smote 
them unto Azekah, and unto Makkedah. 
Then spake Joshua to the Lord in the day 
when the Lord delivered up the Amorites 
before the children of Israel, and he said in 
the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still 
upon Gibeon; and thou, Moon, in the valley 
of Ajalon. And the sun stood still, and 
the moon stayed, until the people had 
avenged themselves upon their enemies. So 
the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, 
and hasted not to go down about a whole 
day. And there was no day like that before 
it or after it, that the Lord hearkened unto 
the voice of a man: for the Lord fought 
for Israel. And Joshua returned, and all 
Israel with him, unto the camp to Gilgal. 


* Ay, Cissy,’ said the Commodore, 
reflectively, ‘he was a first-rate 
fighter. Jist a second Wallington. 
Put the book down, my dear, they’ll 
be waiting for us at the house.’ 
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Then after breakfast Letty would 
take possession of him, and they 
would establish themselves for an 
hour by the river-bank. The seat 
that circles the aged plane is their 
favourite rendezvous. Here Letty 
reads him her school-exercises—her 
exercitations in prose and verse. For 
young ladies in these days, whose 
education is about finished, are ex- 
pected to give the finishing touch 
with their own hands. Letty be- 
longs to a class of sweet girl-gra- 
duates—morning doves ‘who sun 
their milky bosoms on the thatch’ 
of Miss Mesham’s establishment, 
ere they take wing, and flee finally 
away into unknown latitudes, where 
whiskered pandours and _ fierce 
hussars are waiting to bring them 
down. Week after week these pretty 
scholars, fluttering between earth 
and heaven, ink their delicate fin- 
gers and tease their graceful heads. 
The ‘ theme’ is the origo mali. One 
week it is ‘the character of William 
Tell; on another, ‘ the Execution of 
Lady Jane Grey; on another, 
‘ Alfred in the Neatherd’s Cottage; 
on another, ‘ the Speech of Leonidas 
at Thermopyle.’ Some of them, I 
fear, think it rather a bore; but it 
agrees with Leti#’s humour, and her 
exercises, the Commodore informs 
me, are marvellously well expressed. 
I don’t think that she selects him 
from respect for his critical faculty ; 
but she likes a confidant, who is 
simple and natural, who does not 
laugh at her little heroics, and who 
loves her as though she were achild 
of his own. I can see and hear 
them thus engaged from my win- 
dow of a morning,—a slight tremor 
perceptible sometimes in Letty’s 
rich voice as she reads,—the Com- 
modore with a cloud of glory—a 
nimbus—about his head, for Letty 
will not hear of his sitting out in 
the open-air without his pipe. He 
is solemnly bound to secrecy; but 
the other day I found him seated 
alone, with the exercise of the day 
in his hand,—Letty having been 
suddenly summoned to attend to 
some household duty. 

‘It’s better than William Pitt, 
said the Commodore. ‘She makes 
them speak like Lord Derby himself.’ 
And then the sailor, after looking 
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round cautiously to see that Letty 
was not returning, read me a para- 
graph or two from the exercise—the 
aforesaid ‘Speech of Leonidas.’ 

‘But I thought the whole of his 
audience had been killed,” I ob- 
jected. ‘How was it reported?” 

But the Commodore was deaf to 
the sophistry. ‘This is how it be- 
gins,’ he said— 

‘“For three days the little band, 
inspired by the devotion of love, 
had repulsed the angry millions who 
foamed and chafed against the iron 
gates. Thrice had the angry sun 
rested upon the rugged summits of 
Othrys, and the third moon now 
cast a lingering and woful light 
through the wailing pines upon 
Mount Gita. A low murmur thrilled 
at times along the steep hill-side, 
until it was lost in the profound 
solitudes of the rugged pass. Then 
came silence,—silence which pre- 
ludes a tragedy.”’ 

The silence is broken by the voice 
of the Spartan leader, and his speech 
—if not exactly as eloquent as the 
Commodore deemed it—was un- 
doubtedly a peculiar one to have 
occurred to a young girl. Sad, 
grave, stern, yet with a ring of 
triumph in it,—the ring of that im- 
perishable triumph which defeat 
and death were to win for them. 
It showed no tenderness, however; 
no pathetic vecollection of wife or 
child; it put the case simply npon 
political and national necessity. 

‘“ Before us—-so near that we can 
listen to the murmur of the vast 
nultitude rising up to heaven—lies 
the army of the Persian king, the 
offspring of the effeminate and bar- 
barous East. Behind us lies a land 
where the intellect and imagination 
are continually at work; where the 
beauty of Nature is crowned by the 
ingenuity of man; where the souls 
of heroes and of poets are breathed 
upon by the God. Thus from the 
foot of (Eta we roll back the tides 
of a barbaric ocean; in the pass of 
Thermopyle we guard the civiliza- 
tion of the world.” ’ 

There the speech ended, and the 
Speech-maker resumed her com- 
mentary. 

‘It would be idle again to tell a 
tale which every Spartan child is 
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earliest taught to murmur. Suffice 
it that these brave men held them- 
selves as brave men best might. 
Upon the hard rock they spread a 
soft couch of Persian dead ere they 
themselves lay down. The weary 
sun had well nigh sunk upon 
Othrys before the last Greek was 
slain. 

‘A marble lion, silent, massive, 
and defiant— 

Here the Captain dropped the 
manuscript in dismay. While her 
uncle was absorbed in the speech 
of the Spartan leader, Letty had 
returned unperceived. Her cheek 
was flushed,—her eye flashed. 
‘Traitor!’ she exclaimed. ‘O Uncle 
Peter! how could you? I shall 
never forgive you!’ 

Ladies, young ladies at least, do 
not swear now. But Letty lived at 
times with her aunt, Lady Grisel, 
and I could not be sure that I did 
not hear the least little bit of an 
oath. If I observed, however, that 
TI once heard a young lady remark, 
‘What the dash!’ nobody for the 
future would believe a word I said. 

An eternal parting; that was the 
threat: but I knew well that before 
the day was done, the traitor would 
be again taken into favour. For— 
however superficially unlike— there 
was a striking family resemblance 
between the simple-minded tar and 
his wayward and brilliant niece. 
Letty had a fund of shrewd com- 
mon-sense, and her temper was 
sceptical; yet there were times 
when she surrendered herself to the 
guidance of a visionary imagination. 
She was at heart a mystic. In the 
Captain it was easy to discern the 
same homely shrewdness, the same 
unworldly enthusiasm. 

I read in an advertisement the 
other day, Zhe Gentle Life, by a 
Saturday Reviewer. I may be par- 
doned, perhaps, when I confess that 
I perused the announcement in a 
slightly incredulous spirit. Had it 
really been issued in good faith, or 
was it satirical—a somewhat un- 
wieldy joke? No—it was no joke; 
of that you will be assured when 
you read the volume. But that on 
a sudden, without any warning, 
that amiable periodical should have 
taken to writing upon ‘the gentle 
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life’ was startling, nay, ominous. 
‘The devil was ill, and the devil a 
monk would be.’ Was the Saturday 
in articulo mortis? Had it been on 
Brass, on the Gall of Bitterness, on 
Malice, Hatred, and all Unchari- 
tableness, one could have under- 
stood the principle of selection. 
But ‘the gentle life’—the life of 
nymphs and fauns, of shepherds 
and shepherdesses, 


When shepherds gathered their flocks of old, 
By the blue Arcadian streams ! 


Had ie too, then, been in Arcadia? 
It might be: and yet,—Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots ? 

But if the Commodore ever takes 
pen in hand, that should be his 
topic. He of all men—that brave, 
simple, upright, stainless sailor— 
must be best qualified to tell us 
about the Gentle Life. A man— 
constitutionally courageous as a 
hero—spontaneously tender as a 
woman. 

The Captain is very communica- 
tive: he likes ‘a crack;’ and there 
are often freshness and raciness in 
his views of books and men. He 
has a vivid power of giving body 
and shape to the heroes and hero- 
ines of whom he reads. He in- 
stinctively identifies mythical and 
historical personages with the real 
Englishmen of to-day,—Leonidas, 
as we have seen, being an earlier 
Rupert, Joshua a second Welling- 
ton. 

‘It’s a fine poem,’ said the Com- 
modore, solemnly, the other evening, 
removing his glasses and looking 
meditatively into the fire, as he 
laid Pope’s Iliad aside. 

‘Tinsel,’ responded the Doctor, 
‘tinsel and varnish. The only good 
lines in the whole book are stolen 
from Dryden. And, by the way, he 
is amost unscrupulous conveyancer. 
When he wrote, 


E’en when with transport blackening all the 
strand, 


The swarming people hail their ship to land, 
had he forgotten, 


He is not now as when on Jordan’s strand, 

The joyful people thronged to see him land, 

Covering the beach, and blackening all the 
strand, 
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And when he closed the Odyssey 
with, 

The virgin-seed of Jove 
In Mentor’s form confirmed the full accord, 
And willing nations knew their lawful lord, 


had the closing lines of Absalom and 
Achitophel clean escaped him ?— 
Henceforth a series of new time began, 
The mighty years in long procession ran, 
Once more the god—like David was restored, 
And willing nations knew their lawful lord, 
Certainly not:—he knew them as 
well as you orI do. When he was 
about it, I wonder he didn’t “ con- 
vey” the greatest line in English 
poetry— 

The mighty years in long procession ran, 


What a line!’ said the Doctor, ina 
sort of pious rapture, looking up 
to heaven. 

‘That fellow Hector,’ observed 
the Commodore, who didn’t appear 
to have been impressed by his 
brother’s remarks, ‘is about as fine 
a fellow as ever I came across.’ 

But the Doctor was in a comba- 
tive humour. ‘ Pish!’ he exclaimed, 
derisively. ‘ A mere barbarian, with 
no virtues save the natural instincts 
of savagery, fidelity to his clan, love 
for his wife and family. No; the 
imaginative conception of the J/iad 
is the matchless son of Peleus. He 
is the most perfect type of the Pagan 
warrior and statesman that the world 
has ever secn. Restraint, magna- 
nimity, tenderness, self-control— 
all the virtues we would the least 
expect in a man of an originally 
ardent temper,—coloured though 
they be by a dark mental gloom, 
the sadness prophetic of early 
death—mark, one after another, 
the conduct of Achilles. But 
Hector is a mere lad,—who fights 
well and gallantly no doubt, and is 
not unfaithful to his young pretty 
wife—and small thanks to him.’ 

‘ How did they get on afterwards” 
asked the Commodore; ‘ when they 
had sacked Troy, and got back to 
Greece? And what did they do to 
Helen ? 

So, as it appeared that the sailor 
was in a peaceful humour, and could 
not be got to show fight, the Doctor 
put the first volume of Mr. Worsley’s 
admirable translation of the Odyssey 
into his hands, and went off to visit 
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a patient who was nearing that awful 
gate,—janua vitae et mortis. 

I was anxious to learn what the 
veteran thought of Odysseus ; and 
about a fortnight afterwards I dis- 
covered him under the elm-tree with 
the volume open beside him. He 
was not reading at the moment: he 
has a trick of reading a few lines, 
and then allowing his mind and his 
eyes to wander off, while he com- 
pares the passage with his own ex- 
perience, or the experience of his 
messmates. 

‘ He’s capital at a yarn,’ he began; 
‘he keeps the story moving briskly 
—it never flags. And I like the 
man himself. He is home-sick, and 
ever dreaming about the wife and 
weans across the water, yet he can 
share, not without content, the 
couch of an immortal. Just like 
the Admiral.’ (Horatio Nelson is 
always the Admiral with him). ‘The 
Admiral could never resist a woman. 
Swift and keen against a foe; but 
saft as eider’s down in a woman’s 
hand. It might have been well, 
perhaps, if they had strapped him 
to the foremast whiles—when they 
were off the Isle of the Syrens, and 
My Leddy singing like the best of 
them, and looking at him with een 
as blue as the sea. Aweel, aweel! 
the cutties hae a good deal to repent 
o’, for the last twa or three thousand 
years or thereby. I canna wonder 
that they ca’d him the wise Odys- 
seus. Yet tho’ crafty, he is not base. 
Though he is never headstrong, 
though he ever keeps himself weel in 
hand—yet he can don his armour, 
and draw his sword, like a true gen- 
tleman and a fearless soldier. Now, 
let me tell you, Mr. Gray, that is a 
kind of character that we like the 
better the older we grow. There’s 
nae wut in fighting against what 
maun be. A man may tear his hair 
and swear at his luck till he’s black 
in the face, but it wunna move the 
Eternal purpose a single inch. This 
is what Odysseus has gathered in 
his wanderings. He submits cheer- 
fully, or if not cheerfully, at least 
without vain defiance, to the Im- 
mortals—or rather to fate and 
death, which are stronger than the 
capricious Gods. I ken naething 
better in its speerit than what he 
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says to Calypso, when he is fain to 
try another venture. I was just 
thinking about it when you came 
up: 

But if some God amid the wine-dark mere 
With doom pursue me and my vessel mar, 

Then will I bear it as a brave man should. 

Not the first time I suffer. Wave and war 
Deep in my life have graven many a scar ; 

Let this be numbered with the labours gone.’ 


So the veteran had been fascinated 
by this wonderful old story, which 
is as wild as Baron Munchausen 
and as minutely real as De Foe. 
But I think it was the incessant 
sparkle of the sea in every page, 
and the pretty faces of the Greek 
girls, mortal and immortal, that 
chiefly won him. ‘He must have 
kent the sea weel, the chap that 
wrote it, whoever he was.’ And he 
repeated, one after the other, half- 
a-dozen passages which his memory 
had retained, such as— 

Telemachus beside the barren wave 
Paced forth in melancholy mood alone ; 
He in the hoary deep his hands did lave, 
And to Athene prayed. 


Or— 


Ah! bide with thine own people here at 
ease, 

There is no call to suffer useless pain, 

Wandering always on the barren seas. 


Or— 
Loud and clear 
Sang the bluff Zephyr o’er the wine-dark 
mere 
Behind them. By Athene’s hest he blew. 


Or— 

He sat weeping sore 
Hard by the breakings of the burren wave. 
Or— 


And found him gazing o’er the long sea- 
reach, 


Sitting with eyelids wet upon the barren 
beach, 


And he conceived a special liking for 

the Pheacians, and the white-armed 

Nausicaa, who is so proud of her sea- 

girt people :— 

That mortal is not living, nor can be, 

Who a us sword and fire. Far off we 
awell, 


Loved by the Gods and zoned by the deep 
sea, 


After Nausicaa and Calypso, he 
was chiefly interested in Helen. 
‘The cutty!’ he said, ‘and so her 
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husband took her hame wi’ him. 

Well, he is a fine gentleman, worth 

a dozen of that feckless Paris. 

How noble, and hospitable, and 

sweet-mannered he is, this hero of 

the golden-hair, as they ca’ him in 

these parts. 

Good ‘sooth have we ‘then never broken 
bread : 

In strange men’s houses, and found love 
grow wild 

In far-off lands as hitherward we sped ! 


He has learnt the lessons of ad- 
versity, and even the wilful Helen 
has been subdued by his brave 
gentleness. And the beautiful sin- 
ner who left her husband and her 
child, is just as desperately beauti- 
ful as ever. In she comes, sailing 
like a white-winged swan— bright 
as the golden-spindled Artemis; 
and when her handmaids have 
arranged her spindle, and the violet 
wool, and the silver basket which 
Alcandra gave her, she sits down 
as calm and superb in her beauty 
as if a deluge of blood had not been 
spilt for her sake. Of course she 
is ready to confess, in a pretty off- 
hand way, that it was wrong and 
ungrateful in her to run away from 
home; but then—but then—it was 
not her fault: she had lippened to 
Aphrodite; Aphrodite was to blame; 
and she quickly repented the step 
she had taken :— 
Already I bewailed the day, 
When Aphrodite did my steps convey 
From Sparta and my fatherland so dear, 
Leaving my child an orphan far away, 
And couch, and husband who had known 
no fear, 
First in all grace of soul, and beauty shining 
clear. 
And so, that little adventure con- 
cluded, and Troy in ashes, and 
many heroes in Hades, they are all 
reconciled again, and she has been 
taken back to the couch of her for- 
giving lord :— 
And near him long-robed Helen, the divine, 
lay down, 
‘Ah! those women! those wo- 
men!’ With which general reflec- 
tion the Commodore relapsed into 
silence. 
Here we were joined by the Doc- 
tor and Letty. I told him of the 
subjects we had been discussing. 
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He was not prepared to agree with 
any of us—and so he informed us. 
‘What a fuss these fellows make 
about little or nothing! I don’t be- 
lieve that Helen was a bit prettier 
than Letty or Bell. How many 
were killed and wounded before 
Troy? What was the entire dis- 
tance that Ulysses travelled during 
the twenty years that he stayed 
from home? I believe that one of 
Mr. MacVicar’s steamers would 
make the voyage in four-and-twenty 
hours—in a week at most. Compare 
the returns of killed and wounded 
with those of an American battle, 
where they think nothing of leaving 
fifteen or twenty thousand dead 
men upon the field. That tremen- 
dous American epos—that Iliad of 
the modern world—when will they 

find a poet equal to the theme?’ 
The Doctor had started a fruitful 
subject—one on which much may 
be spoken and written hereafter. 
The light that falls upon the heroic 
figures of classical history is not 
due to the consecration of poetry 
alone. The old ballad-singers did 
not make heroes out of mere moss- 
troopers. A skirmish in which a 
score are slain may show more of 
the great qualities of men than a 
battle where twenty thousand are 
awkwardly and stupidly butchered. 
Odysseus took ten years to return 
to Ithaca; but then he was sailing 
over charmed seas; the Immortals 
were leagued against him: he had 
to escape Circe and Scylla; it can 
occasion no surprise that he should 
have been longer delayed than the 
modern tourist. The American 
moralist makes greatness an affair 
of bulk. Yet the wide Atlantic will 
never match the shallow inlets 
and channels of the Aigean ; and the 
heroic temper, the heroic attitude, 
are quite independent of numbers. 
Rivers of blood may be poured out, 
thousands and tens of thousands 
may perish, and yet the contest may 
no more deserve the minstrel’s cele- 
bration than the sanguinary feuds 
of savage beasts. They say that 
somewhere about a million of men 
have died upon American battle- 
fields: of all these battle-fields is 
there one whose name _ posterity 
will care to recall? What is pic- 
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turesque or striking in any one of 
them? What stirs the imagina- 
tion? What appeals to the heart? 

I am told that there are a number 
of irreligious writers and thinkers 
in this country—Jowetts, Maurices, 
Colensos, authors of Essays and Re- 
views; yet I question if they have 
together produced a tithe of the 
sceptical feeling that one of these 
battle-fields has to answer for. Day 
after day thousands of lives are 
wantonly sacrificed for a cause 
which no American man or woman 
can describe in intelligible language. 
We have been in use to regard 
human life as a gift to be cherished; 
we feed it with costly oil; we 
watch over it as the Virgins watched 
the sacred flame. Yet in ten days, 
if we choose, we can reach a land 
where it is consumed like stubble, 
we can mix with a people who 
waste it with strange and terrible 
levity. Although we, spectators 
beside the footlights, fail to dis- 
cern the drift of the play, history, 
we are assured, will be able to esti- 
mate what these spendthrift wars 
have purchased. 


Ages of heroes fought and fell, 

That Homer in the end might teli; 
O’er grovelling generations past, 

Up stood the Doric fane at last ; 

And countless hearts in countless years 
Had wasted thoughts, and hopes, and fears, 
Rude laughter and unmeaning tears, 
Ere England Shakspeare saw, or Rome 
The pure perfection of her dome. 
Others, I doubt not,"if not we, 

The issue of our toils shall see; 
And—they forgotten and unknown— 
Young children gather as their own 
The harvest that the dead had sown, 


Ay—but what a harvest, what a 
rank and bitter growth, will be 
gathered from fields where the dead 
lie so thickly! Do we not owe as 
much to the wolf that was trapped, 
or to the wild-cat that fell to the 
hunter’s rifle last night, as to the 
men who die in a bootless, mur- 
derous, fratricidal war ? 

_The Doctor listened to such 
views with marked impatience. 
His sympathies were entirely with 
the North. He was a vehement 
advocate of non-intervention. ‘ Call 
them wild cats, if you choose, he 
would say; ‘but let the wild cats 
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fight it out among themselves, at 
least.’ 

The Commodore was enlisted upon 
the other side. The pluck of the 
Confederates had won his regard. 
The constancy, the address, the 
valour of this handful of men con- 
tending against a mighty empire, 
was a spectacle the like of which, 
he held, had rarely been witnessed 
in modern times. ‘ Non-interven- 
tion, forsooth!’ quoth the sailor, 
kindling up, ‘ we are to make aring, 
and let two madmen cut each other’s 
throats. The Yankees tell us that 
they mean to extirpate the people 
of the South, and Christian nations 
are to stand by the while and see 
this great outrage perpetrated. By 
the Lord! were I Palmerston or 
Napoleon, I would tell this bluster- 
ing Boreas, Hit one of your own size, 
you coward, or you will have your 
hands pretty full shortly! Rather 
than aid and abet as our governors 
have done, I’d turn Tory, said the 
Commodore, who was suspected of 
coquetting with a sort of pastoral 
Radicalism. 

‘And why not? replied the Doec- 
tor, with dignified severity. And 
here the Doctor, feeling his ground 
giving way, executed what military 
men call a flank movement. 

How was it executed? Doctor 
Diamond had that morning been 
occupied on a paper for a weekly 
journal. It was devoted to a com- 
parative estimate of Whig and Tory 
peculiarities, and it concluded with 
a defence of an eminent statesman ; 
a man after the Doctor’s own heart; 
the wariest and most intrepid of 
modern politicians. In short—he 
discharged a leading article at his 
assailant. A late posterity —‘ far 
on in summers that we shall not 
see’—may desire to recover ‘a 
leader’ of the reign of the good 
Queen Victoria; to this effect, then, 
did the Doctor discourse :— 


Party GOVERNMENT. 


Twenty years ago, Mr. Macaulay 
and Lord Mahon—the Whig and 
Tory champions—had a keen en- 
counter. Lancelot and Sir Tristram 
were intrepid and courteous gen- 
tlemen—‘ the courtliest knights that 
ever bare shield; the kindest men 
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that ever stroke with sword; the 
meekest men and the gentlest that 
ever eat in hall among ladies ;—and 
the modern knights, though they 
struck freely, and though some ugly 
cuts were given, preserved in the 
literary lists a dash of the old- 
fashioned chivalry. Thegaged’amour, 
which Lord Mahon undertook to 
defend against all comers, was a 
somewhat startling paradox. ‘I can- 
not but pause to observe,’ he said, 
‘how much the course of a cen- 
tury has inverted the meaning of 
our party nicknames, how much a 
modern Tory resembles a Whig of 
Queen Anne’s reign, and a Tory of 
Queen Anne’s reign a modern Whig.’ 
Mr. Macaulay lifted the glove. The 
modern Tories resembled the Whigs 
of Queen Anne’s reign because the 
principles which these Whigs an- 
nounced had been accepted by the 
Tories. The Whig hal remained 
consistent; the Tory had come over 
to the enemy. Mr. Disraeli, during 
the great Peel battle, illustrated 
the same proposition by a homely 
figure and in familiar phrase. Sir 
Robert had found the Whigs bath- 
ing and had run away with their 
clothes. It may be questioned 
whether the retort, though sup- 
ported by Macaulay’s fluent and 
facile logic, and adorned with a 
wealth of pictorial illustration, is 
entirely satisfactory. Is it fair to 
assume that a party must be incon- 
sistent, because it adopts a policy 
which, fifty years before, it had 
opposed? During these fifty years 
the world has altered. Truth, ina 
political sense, is a relative term. 
The science of politics is not one of 
the exact sciences. Lord Boling- 
broke correctly described the duty 
of a practical statesmen when he 
said to Sir William Windham, ‘It 
is as much a mistake to depend 
upon that which is true but imprac- 
ticable at a certain time, as to de- 
pend on that which is neither true 
nor practicable at any time.’ In 
this view, the Tory who votes 
against an extension of the franchise 
during one century, and who votes 
in favour of its extension during the 
next, may be acting not only with 
sagacity but with consistency. The 
Whigs did not, as matter of fact, 
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propose to reform the constituencies 
during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Reform, as we understand 
it, was an unfamiliar idea to Somers 
and to Walpole. There were men 
of that generation who desired to 
subvert the Constitution, and there 
were men prepared to defend it in 
its integrity; but there was no 
middle party. The notion of con- 
stitutional reconstruction was the 
growth of a later age. Had Somers 
and Walpole, indeed, undertaken 
to extend the suffrage during the 
reign of Anne or during the reign 
of her successor, would our opinion 
of their sagacity have been height- 
ened? Surely not. If the Ten- 
pounders had been in possession of 
electoral privileges in the year 1714, 
it is more than probable that the 
Stuarts would have been restored. 
The reigning dynasty was acceptable 
to the middle classes; but that ig- 
norant and prejudiced class of the 
population, which such an exten- 
sion of the suffrage would have en- 
franchised, were, with the great 
mass of the Tory gentry, attached 
by sentiment and by tradition to the 
exiled family. 

Moreover, it is positively incor- 
rect to affirm that during the early 
part of the eighteenth century, the 
Whigs represented an advanced, 
and the Tories a stationary policy. 
‘The absolute position of the par- 
ties,’ Lord Macaulay remarked, ‘ has 
been altered; the relative position 
remains the same.’ The proposi- 
tion is directly at variance with the 
fact. As matter of fact, the parties 
had changed places. The order of 
nature had been reversed. The 
tail went first; the head followed. 
And the anomaly is easily explained. 
The Tories wanted power: the 
Whigs possessed it. The Whigs 
had attacked the prerogative when 
it was directed against themselves, 
but the prerogative occasioned them 
no uneasiness when a Whig minis- 
ter was in office. Impelled by simi- 
lar motives, the Tories, when an 
unfriendly family of Dutchmen 
occupied the throne, were willing to 
impose limitations on that kingly 
authority which, as an ordinance of 
God, had once been vehemently 
defended by them. So also with 
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regard to the question of electoral 
reform. As long as the Whigs cor- 
rupted the electoral bodies, the 
Tories clamoured for change, while 
the Whigs did not become Reformers 
until the electoral bodies, under 
the second Pitt, went over, by tens 
and by fifties, to the Tories. Such, 
in all ages, is human nature; and 
incorruptible patriots as well as 
arbitrary ministers are subject to 
its infirmities. 

But it is fair to own that while 
the eloquence, the intrepidity, and 
the loftiness of Bolingbroke’s poli- 
tical writings have clothed historical 
Toryism in borrowed plumes, its pre- 
tensions to a more catholic temper 
than professed Liberalism shows, are 
not entirely unfounded. It has been 
said of Walpole, by his most elo- 
quent apologist, that his heart was 
not desperately wicked, and that 
when he could not promote his own 
interests he was willing to promote 
the interests of his country. The 
basest faction, in like manner, is 
never quite destitute of public 
spirit. And various circumstances 
have contributed to mitigate the 
austerity of Toryism. The Whig 
has his dogmas: the Tory has his 
traditions. The Whig is a political 
doctrinaire: the Tory is a political 
devotee. The Whig believes in 
the divine origin of ‘liberal mea- 
sures,’ and is ever ready to cure ‘ the 
something in the world amiss’ by 
morsels of parliamentary reform, 
doled out with the precision of a 
parish overseer: the Tory looks 
more to the spirit than to the letter 
of the law, and his confession of 
faith is rather a sentiment than a 
creed. From this original differ- 
ence of constitution, many impor- 
tant practical consequences ensue. 
The Tories, for instance, recruit 
their ranks from the people; the 
Whig families keep the government 
among themselves. The Tories 
have been led by plebians—Pitt, 
Addington, Canning, Peel, Disraeli, 
are the chiefs they have served; 
but the Whigs have consistently 
held that only a select tribe, a con- 
secrated caste, can lawfully minister 
before the Ark of the Constitution. 

ore than seventy years ago, in a 
letter addressed to Junius, Horne 
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Tooke complained warmly that the 
Rockingham connexion preferred 
rather to make matches and to ex- 
tend their family alliances than to 
add ‘their languid property and 
feeble character to the ability of a 
Chatham or the confidence of a 
public.’ Even at this day the re- 
proach (if it be a reproach, and a 
pure Whig would probably not con- 
sider it such) has not been quite 
wiped away. 

The Tories, therefore, in common 
with their antagonists, have done 
the state some service. But it con- 
cerns them to look to their laurels. 
We do not speak the language of 
faction, we speak the sense of the 
nation when we say that it would 
be matter for regret were the re- 
nown and fair fame of a great party 
to be tarnished. But it is no secret 
that certain members of the Opposi- 
tion, by their intemperate spirit and 
mutinous conduct, are striving to 
bring this about. 

The services which Mr. Disraeli 
has rendered to the Opposition are 
many and great. He has occupied, 
for fifteen years, a difficult and em- 
barrassing post. He has had to re- 
concile a faction with the nation. 
St. John attempted to do so during 
the earlier part of the eighteenth 
century; but he failed; and for 
seventy years the Whigs governed 
England. Had Mr. Disraeli not 
succeeded in weaning the Protec- 
tionists from Protection, the official 
ostracism of the Tories might have 
been as protracted during this cen- 
tury as it was during the last. In 
achieving this object, he has had to 
encounter the prejudices of his 
followers as well as the taunts of his 
adversaries. The Tory party con- 
tains, at the present moment, several 
of the ablest and most enlightened 
politicians of the day; but the Tory 
party is, and always has been, a city 
of refuge for the zealots and bigots 
of political life. "These have offered 
a covert but pertinacious opposition 
to the policy of their leaders, and 
have done their utmost to disable 
the party, and to unfit it for office. 
They have accused their chief of 
political infidelity, as if inconsis- 
tency were a high crime and mis- 
demeanor, or, as if it were possible 
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to remain stationary in a planet 
which is continually turning. Dry- 
den, during the Commonwealth, 
wrote an ode to the Protector; after 
the Restoration, he wrote a pane- 
gyricon the King. ‘If hechanged, 
Doctor Johnson observes, with a 
wise and lofty tolerance, ‘ he changed 
with the nation.’ They have accused 
him of political dishonesty, as if 
political truth were as absolute as 
moral, or as if political action did 
not involve prudent compromises, 
timely concessions, politic forbear- 
ance. They give him no credit for 
the adroitness which he has shown 
in choosing a position; for the skill 
with which he has disabled the 
advocates of innovation; for the 
skill with which he has crippled 
the enemies of the Church. Had 
he obstinately opposed Reform, it 
is probable that at this moment a 
fierce and damaging battle might be 
raging; but, whenever Reform was 
made an open question, it ceased to 
be capital for the demagogue. Had 
he allowed church-rates to be swept 
away without a struggle, the church- 
man might now, instead of repelling 
his assailants from an outwork, have 
been engaged in defending the 
citadel. Government by party is 
the most characteristic feature of 
our political institutions; or, to 
speak more accurately, it is the 
condition under which they flourish. 
Mr. Disraeli has always been loyal, 
sincere, straightforward, to his 
party; but habitual imsubordina- 
tion in the ranks must, sooner or 
later, make government by party 
impossible, however skilful or zea- 
lous the captains may be. 

The members of the Conservative 
party would do well to lay these 
things to heart. The astute and 
worthy Sibthorpe suspected the 
Greeks; but the present breed of 
country squires are apt to listen to 
the counsel of their foes. The me- 
tropolitan press, like the metropoli- 
tan thieves, have somewhat un- 
graciously taken advantage of the 
innocent simplicity of rural manners, 
Could they, indeed, persuade the 
Tory gentlemen to dispense with 
Mr. Disraeli’s services, they would 
have good reason to rejoice. The 
Bentincks and the Newdegates may 
be unconscious of their helpless- 
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ness; but every man who enters 
the House of Commons must per- 
ceive that, without the organizing 
mind of Disraeli, the Tories are a 
rabble. So we say to the country 
gentlemen (and the advice may be 
accepted the more readily as it pro- 
ceeds from a thoroughly independent 
quarter), Have patience, and obey 
your chiefs. You will get into 
office one of these days, if you do. 
Your opponents will be sent for a 
time to enjoy the invigorating air of 
the Opposition benches, and, phy- 
sically and mentally, they will bene- 
fit by the change. But if, in the 
innocence of your hearts, you con- 
tinue to swallow the fables which 
the Saturday Review tells you about 
your leaders, and if you find that 
your naturally virtuous inclinations 
cannot resist the seductions of that 
moral and intellectual fop, the 
sooner you return to your consti- 
tuencies the better. Satis beatus 
ruris honoribus, 


‘It humbly appears to me,’ said the 
Commodore, whose forces had been 
fairly scattered at first by the Par- 
thian tactics of the Doctor, ‘that 
two blacks don’t make a white.’ A 
general defensive position which the 
Doctor did not appear to have 
anticipated, and which none of us 
were prepared to dispute. The Com- 
modore, though nearly outflanked, 
had gallantly recovered his ground. 

But enough of this. I have 
contrived to wander from woodland 
politics and the fancies of poetry, 
into the wide arena of public life. 
For, somehow, do what I may, go 
where I will, I cannot abstract my 
regards from those who remain in 
the great world outside. The lark 
is building her nest in the clover- 
field,and the cushat is crooning in 
the elm-tree; the while, from afar, 
come echoes to which I cannot 
choose but hearken—the noise of 
battles and the counsels of states- 
men. As I listen to these mighty 
echoes, I cease to hear the songs of 
the woodside. I am carried away 
in imagination to the tents which 
whiten the plain of the Eider and 
the valleys of Virginia—to the grey- 
headed generals and the grey-headed 
diplomatists who ere leading armies 
and nations to Victory and to Defeat. 
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THE INFANT BRIDAL, 


T is two and twenty years since 
Mr. De Vere published a volume 

of poetry, entitled Zhe Waldenses, or 
the Fall of Rora, with other Poems. 
This volume of 1842 was followed 
in 1843 by The Search after Proser- 
pine, Recollections of Greece, and other 
Poems, In 1855 came a volume of 
poems, of which one _ half was new, 
the other republished from his first 
volume (by that time no longer in 
print); in 1857, a smaller volume 
entitled May Carols; in 1861, The 
Sisters, Inisfail, and other Poems ; and 
lastly, in 1863, Znisfail, in a cheaper 
form, and separately. Mr. De Vere, 
therefore (‘of a poetic sire the 
more poetic son,’ for his father, Sir 
Aubrey, published some volumes of 
plays and poems), has been a some- 
what prolific poet, and the present 
volume contains 356 pages of poems, 
of which some are new, but the 
greater part are culled from about 
1200 pages previously published. 
It was time the selection should be 
made, for 1200 pages of poetry pre- 
sent a formidable front; and it was 
well the selection should be made, 
for Mr. De Vere’s poems are various 
in kind as well as in quality, and 
some, from the nature of the theme 
and the subtlety of the treatment, 
never can be popularly acceptable, 


AND OTHER POEMS.* 
whilst with others it may be other- 


wise. 

If Mr. De Vere’s ms were to 
be classified as Wordsworth classi- 
fied his, the poems of reflection 
would be found the most numerous ; 
then would come, in successive de- 
grees of frequency, the poems of 
fancy, of sentiment, of description 
(not to mention those which refuse 
classification), all and each in sufii- 
cientabundance ; and of each there 
are many specimens to be found in 
this volume, and from the selected 
number in each kind, we shall make 
it our business to select. 

The ‘ Infant Bridal, which, being a 
longer poem than the rest, leads the 
way, and gives a name to the volume, 
is not, however, peculiarly charac- 
teristic of its contents; nor, indeed, 
could any one poem be so desig- 
nated, the strains and moods being 
somany. This is not in the highest 
of them, but to some readers it may 
find its way more easily than any. 
The subject is one of those occasions 
on which, in the Middle Ages, hostile 
nations were reconciled -by the es- 

pousals of royal children. The chil- 
dren were in this case the heirs to the 
respective thrones left vacant by the 
death of both fathers, who had been 
killed in single combat each by each. 


While the young bride in triumph home was led, 
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They strewed beneath her litter branches green ; 
And kissed light flowers, then rained them on a head 
Unconscious as the flowers what all might mean. 

Men, as she passed them, knelt ; and women raised 
Their children in their arms, who laughed and gazed, 


That pomp approaching woodland villages, 
Or shadowing convents piled near rivers dim, 
The church-bells from grey towers begirt with trees, 
Reiterated their loud, wordless hymn ; 
And golden cross and snowy choir serene 
Moved on, old trunks and older towers between. 


The shrine is gained. Two mighty gates expanding 


Let forth a breeze of music onward gushing, 
In pathos lulled, yet awful and commanding ; 


Down sink the crowds, at once their murmur hushing; 


Filled with one soul, the smooth procession slowly 
Advances with joined palms, cross-led and lowly, 


bridge: Macmillan and Co, 1864. 
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Lo! where they stand in yon high, fan-roofed chamber— 
* Martyrs and Saints in dyed and mystic glass 
With sumptuous haloes, vermeil, green and amber, 
Flood the fair aisles, and all that by them. pass : 
Rich like their painter’s visions—in those gleams 
Blazoning the burden of his Patmian dreams! 


A forest of tall lights in mystic cluster 

Like fire-topped reeds, from their aérial station 
Pour on the group a mild and silver lustre: 

Beneath the blessing of that constellation 
The rite proceeds—pure source whence rich increase 
Of love henceforth, and piety and peace. 


Small was the ring, and small in truth the finger! 
What then? the faith was large that dropped it down : 
A faith that scorned on this base earth to linger, 
And won from Heaven a perdurable crown. 
A germ of love, at plighting of that troth 
Into each bosom sank; and grew there with its growth, 


The ladies held aloft the bridal pair : 

They on each other smiled, and gazed around 
With lofty mien benign and debonair, 

Their infant brows with golden circlet bound: 
The prelates blessed them, and the nobles swore 
True faith and fealty by the swords they bore. 


Home to the palace, still in order keeping, 
That train returned; and in the stateliest room 
Laid down their lovely burden, all but sleeping, 
Together in one cradle’s curtained gloom ; 
And lulled them with low melody and song, 
And jest past lightly ’mid the courtly throng. 


The children grew up good,—that 
is, not naughtier than children must 
be and ought to be; they quarrelled 


ter no doubt for the following grave 
and politic admonition addressed to 


them by ‘an ancient dame, their 
but seldom, and they were the bet- nurse :— 


* The turtle, widowed of her mate, no more 
Lifts her lone head, but pines, and pining dies ; 
In many a tomb ‘mid yon Cathedral hoar 
Monarch or Knight beside his lady lies: 
Such tenderness and truth they showed, that fate 
No power was given their dust to separate. 
* Rachel not less, and Ruth, whereof men read 
In book ordained our life below to guide, 
Loved her own husband each, in word and deed, 
Loved him full well, nor any loved beside: 
And Orpheus too, and Pyramus men say, 
Though Paynim born, lived true, and so shall live for aye. 


‘What makes us, children, to good Angels dear? 
Unblemished Truth and hearts in sweet accord. 
These also draw the people to revere 
With stronger faith their King and Sovereign Lord. 
Then perfect make your love and amity 
Alway : but most of all if men are by, 


The evidence to be found in this 
poem of a faculty for picturesque 
and fluent narrative, suggests the 
wish that Mr. De Vere would write 
a romantic: poem on a larger scale, 
with the like antique simplicity of 
manner, and the same lightness of 


movement, but with a structure 50 
far more complex as to admit of a 
growing interest in many successive 
stages of an eventful story. For 
though, as a general rule, it is well 
that what is light should be short, 
yet if the movement be easy, grace 
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ful, and elastic, and the effects 
thrown in by the fancy be rich and 
romantic, without being redundant, 
the longer story may not be the less 
light, and will have an accruing 
and cumulative charm. With ‘The 
Infant Bridal, however, those who 
love brevity may be content; it has 
a bright softness and a quaint rich- 
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ness which they may prefer to find 
within narrow limits; and for our 
own part, though not ignorant of 
the privileges of criticism, we have 
never been disposed to quarrel with 
a gem for not being a necklace. 

The next which we have to pre- 
sent, we could not wish to be other 
or longer than it is:— 


A SKETCH, 


Made up of Instincts half, half Appetites, 
Ingenuous, winning, graceful, graceless, gay, 
Her winged fancies, wheresoe’er they stray, 
Find, yield, or make a thousand strange delights ; 
Then ranging swift as sounds or lunar sprites, 
For ever they desert, but ne’er betray : 
To please was what they promised; not to stay: 
No pledge they asked for; they conferred no rights— 
Welcome them, Stranger, when they come; and say, 
* Away, sweet Wantons!’ when they fly away. 


Do we not know that lady? Do 
we not see her? ‘The touches are 


determinate. We pass to a poem of 
avery different strain, a sermon con- 


few and light, but distinct and densed in a sonnet:— 


Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 
God’s messenger sent down to thee. Do thou 
With courtesy receive him; rise and bow; 

And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 

Permission first histheavenly feet to lave,— 
Then lay before him all thou hast ; allow 


No cloud of passion to ursurp thy brow, 
Or mar thy hospitality, no wave 
Of mortal tumult to obliterate 


The soul’s marmoreal calmness. 


Grief should be, 


Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate, 
Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free, 
Strong to consume small troubles, to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the end. 


Half-an-hour in the pulpit might 
not be ill-spent in dilating, without 
too much diluting, the thoughts 
which rise in this sonnet, and those 
which may rise out of it: for it is 
in truth a very pregnant exhorta- 
tion. And it may fitly lead the way 
to a poem occasioned by a great 
national affliction. It is rarely that 
poems struck out by public and 
passing events have been very im- 
pressive; whether it be that the 
poetical imagination tends to reject 
the real and the present for its 
theme, or that the mind of the 
reader, preoccupied by fact, does 
not lend itself easily to impressions 
from poetry. It is possible, how- 
ever, that poems of the occasional 
kind may be eminently poetical. 
Milton’s on the Piedmontese Mas- 
Sacre is one instance; Southey’s on 


the Funeral of the Princess Char- 
lotte, and Mr. Tennyson’s on the 
Funeral of the Duke of Wellington, 
are others; and there are several 
scattered through the works of 
Wordsworth. Mr. De Vere, in a 
series of four poems, under the title 
of ‘ The Year of Sorrow, has treated 
of the spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter of the year of the famine in 
Ireland. Of these four we take the 
last:— 
THE YEAR OF SORROW. 
WINTER, 

Fall snow, and cease not! Flake by flake 

The decent winding-sheet compose ; 
Thy task is just and pious; make 

An end of blasphemies and woes. 
Fall flake by flake! by thee alone, 

Last friend, the sleeping draught is given ; 
Kind nurse, by thee the couch™is strown— 

The couch whose covering is from heaven. 
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Descend and clasp the mountain’s crest ; 
Inherit plain and valley deep : 

This night, in thy maternal breast, 
A vanquished nation dies in sleep. 
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Lo! from the starry Temple gates 

Death rides, and bears the flag of peace ; 
The combatants he separates ; 

He bids the wrath of ages cease. 


Descend, benignant Power! But O, 
Ye torrents, shake no more the vale ; 
Dark streams, in silence seaward flow ; 
Thou rising sterm, remit thy wail. 
Shake not, to-night, the cliffs of Moher, 
Nor Brandon’s base, rough sea! Thou 
Isle, 
The rite proceeds! From shore to shore, 
Hold in thy gathered breath the while. 


Fall, snow! in stillness fall, like dew, 
On temple's roof and cedar’s fan ; 
And mould thyself on pine and yew, 

And on the awful face of man. 


Without a sound, without a stir, 

In streets and wolds, on rock and mound, 
O omnipresent Comforter, 

By thee, this night, the lost are found! 


On quaking moor, and mountain moss, 
With eyes upstaring at the sky, 
And arms extended like a cross, 
The long-expectant sufferers lie. 
Bend o’er them, white-robed Acolyte ! 
Put forth thine hand from cloud and 
mist, 
And minister the last sad rite, 
Where altar there is none, nor priest. 


Touch thou the gates of soul and sense ; 
Touch darkening eyes and dying ears ; 
Touch stiffening hands and feet, and thence 

Remove the trace of sin and tears: 


And ere thou seal those filméd eyes, 
Into God’s urn thy fingers dip, 

And lay, ’mid eucharistic sighs, 
The sacred wafer on the lip. 

This night the Absolver issues forth : 
This night the Eternal Victim bleeds: 
O winds.and woods—O heaven and earth, 

Be still this night. The rite proceeds! 


The subject of this poem and of 
its companions in the ‘Year of 
Sorrow,’ is not only of that public, 
real, and recent nature which is so 
seldom impressively dealt with in 
verse, but it is likewise so large and 
general in its scope as to be not 
easily tractable, unless to ani ina- 
tive faculty of apeculiar kind. But 
though it is more easy to represent 
in a manner to affect the feelings, a 


and other Poems. 
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fabulous than a real catastrophe, 
and a catastrophe to an individual 
than one which has fallen upon a 
nation; yet when the way is found 
to bear in upon the mind, the wider, 
and the matter-of-fact tragedy, the 
tragic effect is rather deepened than 
flattened by vastness and reality in 
the theme. 

Mr. De Vere’s sonnets, of which 
the one we have already quoted may 
be called ethical or didactic, are as 
various in theme and mood as the 
rest of his poetry. It is difficult to 
say in what way, except by accident, 
the sonnet came to be regarded as 
especially fitted for amatory admira- 
tion or complaint. Wordsworth has 
told us that— 

The gods approve 
The depth and not the tumult of the soul, 
A fervent, not ungovernable love. 


If so, the love which the gods ap- 
prove may, no doubt, be adequately 
expressed in a sonnet. But to the 
impetuosities of passion it is not 
fitted to give utterance; and it is 
singular that the first of the great 
masters who adopted the form in 
Italy, has no sooner given birth to 
an amatory sonnet than he proceeds 
to analyse and expound his own 
effusion (God forgive him!) with the 
soul of a critic and commentator: 
* Questo sonetto ha due parte prin- 
cipali, ché nella prima intendo 
chiamare i fedeli d’amore per 
quelle parole di Geremia profeta,— 
oh vos omnes, qui transitis per viam, 
attendite et videte, si est dolor 
sicut dolor meus, &c. And so 
throughout the Vita Nuova every 
sonnet is followed by its argument 
and exposition. Nor did the great 
sonnetteer who followed next 
break the bounds of his form so as 
to give utterance to any abandoned 
or tumultuous cries. There is in- 
deed a deep and exquisite tender- 
ness in Petrarch, but his sadness 
is luxurious, not. tempestuous. 
Spencer, 

Disguising diversely his troubled wits,* 


found expression in the sonnet for 
such amatory emotions as were 
natural to him; but it was a gentle 


* Fifty-fourth Sonnet. 
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perturbation. The spirit and pas- 
sion of Shakspeare no form could 
always and absolutely confine, but 
in his sonnets it is often in a single 
line or little more that the passion 
is thrown out, the rest being but the 
tail of the comet :— 

Farewell! thou art too dear for my 

possessing—— 


there is the sonnet; it is by that 
line that we remember it, and the 
‘other thirteen we scarcely care to 
recall. As to Milton, when he was 
writing in Italian, or on an Italian 
model, he borrowed the theme as 
well as the form; but writing out of 
his own mind and mood, it would 
have been no more in his way to 
sigh forth an amatory sonnet than 
to deliver himself of a madrigal,— 
Or serenate which the starved lover sings 
To his proud fair, best quitted with dis- 
dain. 
And it was he perhaps chiefly, who 
brought about the conversion of 
the sonnet to other than amatory 
purposes. Wordsworth, who had 
to guard against a tendency to be 
redundant and discursive, found the 
form convenient, and gathered his 
thoughts into sonnets, as a reaper 
gathers the corn into sheaves; and 
though his nature was vehement, it 
was a@ governed ardour only that 
was permitted to appear in his 
verse; and when he sang of love, it 
was ‘such love as spirits feel,’—too 
impersonal to be impassioned. 
Amongst Mr. de Vere’s sonnets, 
of which he has published in his 
works at large no less than two 
hundred and seventeen, there are 
few that are amatory, and if there 
be felt to be passion in those few, 
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it is rather because passion is felt to 
be suppressed than because it is 
felt to be declared; and the force of 
these amatory sonnets is rather per- 
haps from a certain realizing plain- 
ness in the enunciation of the rela- 
tions of feeling which are the sub- 
ject. A sonnet entitled ‘Incom- 
patibility’ is an instance :— 


Forgive me that I love you as I do, 

Friend patient long ; too patient to reprove 

The inconvenience of superfluous love. 

You feel that it molests you, and ’tis true, 

In a light bark you sit, with a full crew. 

Your life full-orbed, compelled strange love 
to meet, 

Becomes, by such addition, incomplete :— 

Because I love I leave you. O adieu! 

Perhaps when I am gone the thought of me 

May sometimes be your acceptable guest, 

Indeed you love me: but my:company 

Old time makes tedious; and to part is 
best. 

Not without Nature’s will. are natures 
wed :— 

O gentle Death, how dear thou mak’st the 
dead ! 

As it is in the first line of that 
sonnet of Shakspeare’s which we 
quoted, so is it in the last line of 
this, that the depth of the feeling is 
disclosed. The rest is accessory. 
And when we read the opening 
lines of another sonnet— 


The spring of my sweet life thou madest 
thine, 
And on my summer glories thou hast fed— 


we seem to hear in one bar the 
motive of the strain, and to feel it so 
fuily that we hardly want what fol- 
lows; we could do it for ourselves. 
In another there is a moral strength, 
bordering on a moral sternness, 
which almost takes it out of the 
category of amorous effusions :— 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, 


Had I been worthy of the love you gave, 

That love withdrawn had left me sad but strong ; 
My heart had been as silent as my tongue, 

My bed had been unfevered as my grave; 

I had not striven for what I could not save; 
Back, back to heaven my great hopes I had flung ; 
To have much suffered, having done no wrong, 
Had seemed to me that noble part’ the brave 
Account it ever. What this hour I am 

Affirms the unworthiness that in me lurked: 
Some sapping poison through my substance worked, 
Some sin not trivial, though it lacked a name, 
Which ratifies the deed that you have done 

With plain approval. Other plea seek none, 
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The sonnet entitled ‘ Poland’ 


in or before 1848, and may be read 


would seem to have been written by the light of 1863 and 1864. 


POLAND, 


Lo, as a prophet, old, and fierce, and gaunt, 
Spurning the plains, when some detested foe 

His country and his country’s hearths lays low, 
Makes in the mountain walls his caverned haunt : 
There lurks; thence leans ; half blind, yet vigilant, 
Watches red morning tinge the ensanguined snow ; 
And bends his ear, and says, ‘ Thy foot is slow, 
Deliverer! see thy vengeance be not scant’— 

Not otherwise a trampled Nation waits, 

Regioned in fell resolve: her heart thus feeds 

On iron: muses thus on coming fates: 

Revels in rapture of predestined deeds : 

And finds at last the hour, and finds the way :— 
Let sceptre-wielding Rebels fear that day ! 


The ‘red morning’ has dawned 
once again, and again the snow is 
ensanguined, and the prophetic soul 
of Poland, instead of ‘ dreaming on 
things to come’ or ‘revelling in 
the rapture of predestined deeds,’ 
is once more in action and in agony, 
—only, if appearances may be 
trusted, to be again hunted back to 
its ‘ caverned haunt, there to dream 
in a still fiercer spirit than before, 
with more dreadful wrongs to 
revenge, over which it will not cease 
to brood, and with deeds as dread- 


ful of its own to look back upon, 
for which it will feel no penitence, 
because the spirit of revenge and 
the spirit of repentance cannot 


dwell together. And these dark 
nights of dreaming and these red 
mornings must be expected to alter- 
nate, until to the prophetic soul 
of that people shall be united a sub- 
stantial y more in harmony with 
its impulses and better fitted to be 
its organ. For it must not be for- 
gotten that, for the most part and 
for long reckonings of time, the 
form and nature of governments 
are the result of the natures of 
peoples much more than of external 


pressure ; and the fact that a nation 
has been long oppressed is in itself 
some evidence, far from conclusive 
it is true, yet rather strongly pre- 
sumptive, that that nation is, and 
will be until it shall be regenerate 
in spirit, ill fitted for liberty. If 
the body of the Polish people had 
been of the English or Scotch or 
Dutch or Tyrolese, and not of the 
Trish or Oriental type, it would not 
have been hitherto tyrannically 
governed by Russia, nor would there 
be a possibility that, revolting from 
that tyranny, it should pass under 
any oppression to be exercised by the 
cultivated, patriotic, and ambitious 
classes of its own race. The sonnet 
represents the nation as the prophet. 
The question is, Where in the body 
of the nation is the seat of the 
prophetic soul? When it shall 
pervade the body, then, or soon 
after, will its prophecies be self- 
fulfilled. 

A sonnet entitled ‘Conversion’ 
would seem to have been occasioned 
by the conversion of an infidel or 
sceptic to Christianity, but not to 
that form of Christian faith which 
the poet would have preferred. 


Loud as that trumpet doomed to raise the dead, 
God’s voice doth sometimes fall on us in fear: 
More often with a music low yet clear, 

Soft whispering, ‘It is 1; be not afraid.’ 

And sometimes mingling strangely joy with dread, 
It thrills the spirit’s caverned sepulchre, 

Deep as the voice which on the awe-struck ear 
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Of him, the three-days-buried, murmuring said, 
* Come forth,’-—and he arose. O Christians, hail 
As brethren all on whom our glorious Sun 

At morn, at noon, or latest eve, hath shone 
With light and life, and neither mourn nor rail 
Because one light, itself unchanging, showers 

A thousand colours on a thousand flowers. 
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The last lines may be taken as a 
poetical expression of that tolerant 
but pious philosophy by which 
Lord Bacon was guided when he 
was led to regard differences of 
opinion in religion as indicating 
reality of belief, and identity of 
professed opinion as indicating no 
opinion at all. ‘Reason teacheth 
us that in ignorance and implied 
belief it is easy to agree, as colours 
agree in the dark ; or if any country 
decline into Atheism, then contro- 
versies wax dainty, because men do 
think religion scarce worth the fall- 
ing out for. Soas it is weak divinity 
to account controversies an ill sign in 
the church.* One sonnet more:— 


To AN INFANT. 
Familiar Spirit, that so graciously 
Dost take whatever fortune may befall, 
Trusting thy fragile form to the arms of all, 
And never counting it indignity 
To be caressed upon the humblest knee ; 
Thou, having yet no words, aloud dost call 
Upon our hearts; the fever and the gall 
Of our dark bosoms are reproved in thee. 
From selfish fears and lawless wishes free, 
Thou hast no painful feeling of thy weak- 
Ness ; 
From shafts malign and pride’s base agony 
Protected by the pillows of thy meekness : 
Thou hast thy little loves which do not 
grieve thee, 
Unquiet make thee, or unhappy leave thee. 


The sonnets written in travel are 
numerous; and objects of art and 
aspects of nature in Germany, Italy, 
Greece, and the Levant, are cele- 
brated in turn as they come before 
the wayfaring poet; and any travel- 
ler who may desire to explore the 
countries and cities of Europe with 
poetry for his guide, could not do 
better than take Mr. de Vere’s 
volumes along with him. They 
would do much to connect the 
world as it is with history and 
classical literature; and the world 
as it meets the eye with the world 
of thought and meditation. 

Let us pass from the sonnets to 
make room for two or three songs. 
Mr. De Vere’s songs, though not so 
humerous as his sonnets, are not a 
few, and some of them seem to us 
to have no particular charm. Per- 
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haps no poet has written many 
songs of which some portion were 
not bad or indifferent; for there 
is more of haphazard and the feli- 
city of the moment in the case of 
a song than in that of any other 
form of verse; and a man cannot 
make so sure of what is ejacu- 
lated as of what is concocted, of 
his song as of his sonnet. When 
the Oriental critic, disparaging a 
certain other poet in comparison 
with Hafiz, says that ‘like him 
he flung the jereed carelessly, but 
not like him to the mark,’ the 
rejoinder might have been that 
there is no such thing as careless 
hitting of the mark, except by rare 
and happy accident. It is perhaps 
to such accidents that many songs 
owe their charm, and to accidents 
which are not happy that so many 
more owe their infelicity; and at 
all events there is no space in the 
compass of a song for compensating 
failure at one point by success at 
another, and the song must be 
either a total and undivided success 
or altogether an abortion. More- 
over, there is the difficulty of being 
brief, presented in its most in- 
evitable form. Sterne says ‘Let no 
man say to himself, come, I will 
write a duodecimo;’ and still less 
should a man resolve to write a 
song, unless the song have pre- 
sented itself to him under a sufficient 
assurance that it will come to an 
end with the first impulse. In this 
volume it is Mr. De Vere’s select 
songs only which are to be found, 
the offspring of the happy accidents ; 
and if these be felicities in their 
kind, and no doubt some of them 
at least may be so called, it does 
not follow that Mr. De Vere is any 
exception to the rule; that he whose 
songs are many will have written 
not a few that are bad or indifferent. 
Of the select few only one is in the 
light and bounding measure so 
popular fifty years ago, which 
trusted all to movement, and for 
the most part a movement so 
sensuous and salient as to push aside 
the finer spirits of song. We prefer 
something more gentle and sedate:— 


* «Certain observations made upon a libel published this present year, 1552.’—Sped- 
ding’s Letters and Life of Lord Bacon, vol. i, p. 165. 
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When I was young, I said to Sorrow, 
“Come, and I will play with thee.’ 
He is near me now all day, 

And at night returns to say, 

*I will come again to-morrow, 

I will come and stay with thee.’ 

Through the woods we walk together ; 
Soft his steps that rustle nigh me: 
To shield an unregarded head 
He hath built a winter shed ; 

And all night in winter’s weather, 

I hear his gentle breathings by me. 


The vein here is less that of the 
present century than of two or three 
hundred years ago, — of Herbert 
or Hervey or Crashaw; and its 
panegyric might be written in the 
words of the last: 

Not in the evening’s eyes 

When they red with weeping are 

Fo: the Sun that dies, 

Sits Sorrow with a face as fair ; 

Nowhere but here did ever meet 

Sweetness so sad, sadness so sweet.* 


Nor is it other than a merit in a 
song to be more like the songs of 
the past than those of the present 
time. The half-proverbial expres- 
sion by which ‘an old song’ is made 
to represent something of singularly 
small value, has come down to us 
from at least as early a time as the 
reign of Henry VIII., for it is used 
by Sir Thomas More; but it seems 
rather out of date now: for whatever 
those may. have been which have 
passed out of memory, the old songs 
that are still with us have a value 
set upon them which is scarcely 
accorded to any that are new. In 
that which follows, there is a touch, 
though little more than a touch, of 
the modern muse :— 

My Hope, in happier days than these ; 
My Love (hope past)— 

Memory’s one star on lonely seas: 
My anchor, last! 

Why askest thou, with soft surprise, 
And that mild glee, 

Wherefore I turn, still turn mine eyes 
From all, to thee ? 

The blind man turns—and none forbids— 
Into sunshine 

His filmy, cold, unlighted lids : 
The deaf incline 

Toward harps whence sounds, to them not 

borne, 

Flow, light and free ; 

To graves long cherished hearts forlorn ; 
And I to thee, 


Song is at home in the house of 
mourning, but she is not always to 
be found at home; and with Mr. 
De Vere, though she is never bois- 
terously gay, she has her moods of 
pleasant playfulness :— 

Give me back my heart, fair child ; 

To you as yet t’were worth but little. 
Half beguiler, half beguiled, 

Be you warned; your own is brittle ; 

I know it by your red’ning cheeks, 
I know it by those two black streaks 
Arching up your pearly brows 

In a momentary laughter, 
Stretched in long and dark repose 

With a sigh the moment atter. 


* Hid it! dropt it on the moors! 
Lost it, and you cannot find it’— 
My own heart I want, not yours ; 
You have bound and must unbind it. 
Set it free then from your net; 
We will love, sweet—but not yet ; 
Fling it from you; we are strong; 
Love is trouble, love is folly ; 
Love, that makes an old heart young, 
Makes a young heart melancholy. 


Something between these plea- 
santries of song, and the deeper and 
melancholy mood of the others, is 
the invocation which follows, neither 
gay nor mournful, and rather tender 
than passionate :— 

Softly, O midnight Hours, 
Move softly o’er the bowers 
Where lies in happy sleep a girl so fair ; 
For ye have power, men say, 
Our hearts in sleep to sway, 
And cage cold fancies in a moonlight snare: 
Round ivory neck and arm 
Enclasp a separate charm ; 
Hang o’er her poised; but. breathe nor 
sigh nor prayer ; 
Silently ye may smile, 
But hold your breath the while, 
And let the wind sweep back your cloudy ‘hair. 
Bend down your glittering urns 
(Ere yet the dawn returns) 
And star with dew the lawn her feet shall 
tread ; 
Upon the air rain balm ; 
Bid all the woods be calm ; 
Ambrosial dreams with healthful slumbers 
wed; 
That so the Maiden may 
With smiles your care repay 
When from her couch she lifts her golden 
head ; 
Waking with earliest birds, 
Ere yet the misty herds 
Leave warm ‘mid the grey grass their 
dusky bed. 


* Crashaw’s Steps'to the Temple. 
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The last line reminds us that we 
have something to say of Mr. De 
Vere’s powers in the picturesque. 
And it is singular that the most 
eminent manifestation of those 
powers is to be seen in two of his 
odes, the ‘ Ode on the Ascent of the 
Alps, and the ‘Ode to the Daffo- 
dil.’ It might be thought that the 
lyrical form was not the best fitted 
for description, but these odes are 
strong to persuade an opposite be- 
lief; or, at least, the belief that the 
fitness or unfitness depends less on 
the form than on the hands by which 
it is handled; and that, if the feel- 
ing for nature be genuine, it may 
very well and very buoyantly sus- 
tain the descriptive presentation 
along with the lyrical impulse. 
The appearances described should, 
however, be distinct, so as to be 
rapidly passed in review without 
confusion; and if minute, the mi- 
nutiz should be bright and charac- 
teristic. Mr. Wordsworth is, with- 
out doubt, the highest authority on 
descriptive poetry ; and we recollect 
to have heard him object to some of 
Sir Walter Scott’s descriptions as too 
close a copy from nature. He held 
that the poet should describe, not 
what he saw with his eyes then and 
there, but what his memory re- 
tained of that which he had seen; 
for the memory (he observed) will 
leave behind what is insignificant, 
unworthy, or inharmonious, pre- 
senting only what is congruous and 
impressive. If this be true doctrine 
in respect of picturesque poetry in 
general, it is especially applicable 
to picturesque lyrics, in which the 
flow of feeling, though it may have 
its checks and changes and be not 
unbroken, should suffer no inter- 
ruption from entanglement in any 
but vivid and characteristic details. 
The vernal feeling is that which in- 
spires the ‘ Ode to the Daffodil.’ It 
is in this country a mixed and com- 
posite feeling, as we all know; for if 
here, as elsewhere, we feel spring to 
be the season of hope, we do not 
forget how often it. is the season of 
hope deferred; and if we rejoice in 
the gleams from earth and sky, and 
Win some solace or sanguine antici- 
pation from the young adventurers 
of the time—the anemones or the 
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Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty— 


yet we know that all the beauty of 
the daffodils cannot so soften the 
winds of March, but that they will 
search out our little infirmities and 
make us wish that the unfriendly 
month were well over. It is this 
mixed and tempered feeling which 
we find in the ‘ Ode to a Daffodil ’— 


O love-star of the unbeloved March, 
When, cold and shrill, 
Forth flows beneath a low, dim-lighted arch 
The wind that beats sharp crag and 
barren hill, 
And keeps unfilmed the lately torpid rill! 
A week or e’er 
Thou com’st, thy soul is round us everywhere ; 
And many an auspice, many an omen, 
Whispers, scarce noted, thou art coming. 
Huge, .cloudlike trees grow dense with 
sprays and buds, 
And cast a shapelier gloom o’er freshen- 
ing grass, 
And through the fringe of ragged woods 
More shrouded sunbeams pass. 
Fresh shoots conceal the pollard’s spike 
The driving rack outbraving ; 
The hedge swells large by ditch and dike; 
And all the uncoloured world is like 
A shadow-limned engraving. 


Herald and harbinger! with thee 
Begins the year’s great jubilee! 
Of her solemnities sublime 
(A sacristan whose gusty taper 
Flashes through earliest morning vapour), 
Thou ring’st dark nocturns and dim prime, 
Birds that have yet no heart for song 
Gain strength with thee to twitter; 
And, warm at last, where hollies throng, 
The mirrored sunbeams glitter. 
With silk the osier plumes her tendrils thin: 
Sweet blasts, though keen as sweet, the 
blue lake wrinkle ; 
And buds on leafless boughs begin 
Against gray skies to twinkle. 
To thee belongs 
A pathos drowned in later scents and 
songs ! 
Thou com’st when first: the Spring 
On Winter’s verge encroaches ; 
When gifts that speed on wounded wing 
Meet little save reproaches ! 
Thou com’st when blossoms blighted, 
Retracted sweets, and ditty, 
From suppliants oft deceived and spited 
More anger draw than pity! 

Thee the old shepherd, on the bleak hill-side, 
Far distant eyeing leans upon his staff, 
Till from his cheek the wind-brushed tear 

is dried : 


In thee he spells his boyhood’s epitaph. 
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To thee belongs the youngling of the flock, 
When first it lies, close-huddled from the 
cold 
Between the sheltering rock 
And gorse-bush slowly overcrept with 
gold, 


Thou laugh’st, bold outcast bright as brave, 
When the wood bellows, and the cave, 
And leagues inland is heard the wave ! 

Hating the dainty and the fine 

As sings the blackbird thou dost shine! 
Thou com’st while yet on mountain lawns 

high up 

Lurks the last snow-wreath, by the 

berried breer, 
While yet the black spring in its craggy cup 

No music makes or charms no listening ear. 
Thou com’st while from the oak stock or 

red beech 
Dead Autumn scoffs young Spring with 
splenetic speech ;— 

When in her vidual chastity the Year 
With frozen memories of the sacred past 
Her door and heart makes fast, 

And loves no flower save those that deck 

the bier :— 

Ere yet the blossomed sycamore 
With golden surf is curdled o’er ; 
Ere yet the birch against the blue 
Her silken tissue weaves anew. 

Thou com’st while, meteor like ’mid fens, 
the weed 

Swims, wan in light ; while sleet-showers 

whitening glare ;— 
Weeks ere by river brims, new furred, the 
reed 

Leans its green javelin level in the air. 


Child of the strong and strenuous East ! 
Now scattered wide o’er dusk hill bases, 
Now massed in broad, illuminate spaces ;— 

Torchbearer at a wedding feast 
Whereof thou mayst not be partaker, 

But mime, at most, and merrymaker ;— 

Phosphor of an ungrateful sun 

That rises but to bid thy lamp begone:— 

Farewell! I saw 

Writ large on woods and lawns to-day that 
Law 

Which back remands thy race and thee 

‘To hero-haunted shades of dark Persephone, 

To-day the Spring has pledged her marriage 
vow: 

Her voice, late tremulous, strong has 

grown and steady : 
To-day the Spring is crowned a queen: but 
thou 

Thy winter hast already ! 

Take my song’s blessing, and depart, 

Type of true service—unrequited heart. 

The ode ‘On the Ascent of the 
Alps’ is too long to be quoted. It 
is a succession of pictures present- 
ing themselves at the successive 
altitudes of the ascent; and as the 
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higher are reached, there are some 
tokens of intoxication from the 
effects of mountain air. In the 
‘ May Carols,’ the pictures of Spring 
are resumed in a series of short 
poems, in which— 
Her throne once more the daisy takes, 
That white star of our dusky earth ; 
And the sky-cloistered lark down shakes 
Her passion of seraphic mirth. 


But we must pass them by, and 
give some notion of three curious 
poems, entitled, ‘Ione,’ ‘Glauce,’ 
and ‘Lycius,’ which will be best 
done by extracting the last. When 
first published in 1843, these poems 
were called ‘Idylls;’ but the de- 
signation is dropped in this volume, 
probably because it has been since 
appropriated by a more celebrated 
poet to poems of a very different 
kind. The classic grace and deli- 
cate humour of ‘ Lycius’ is neither 
like the Idylls of the other poet 
nor like anything else that we 
know :— 
Lycivs. 
Lycius! the female race is all the same! 
All variable, as the Poets tell us ; 
Mad through caprice—half way ’twixt men 
and children. 
Acasta, mildest late of all our maids, 
Colder and calmer than a sacred well, 
Is now more changed than Spring has 
changed these thickets : 
Hers is the fault, not mine, 
judge. 


Yourself shall 


From Epidaurus, where for three long days 

With Nicias I had stayed, honouring the God, 

Last evening we returned, The way was dull, 

And vexed with mountains: tired ere long 
was [ 

From warding off the oleander boughs 

Which, as my comrade o’er the stream’s 
dry bed 

Pushed on, closed backward on my mule 
and me; 

The flies maintained a melody unblest ; 

While Nicias, of his wreath Nemean proud, 

Sang of the Satyrs and the Nymphs all day 

Like one by Esculapius fever-smitten. 

Arrived at eve we bathed; and drank, and ate 

Of figs and olives till our souls exulted. 

Lastly we slept like Gods, When morning 
shone, 

So filled was I with weariness and sleep 

That as a log till noon I lay , then rose, 

And in the bath-room sat. While there I 
languished 

Reading that old, divine and holy tale 

Of sad Ismené and Antigoné, 
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Two warm soft hands flung suddenly 
around me 

Closed both my eyes; and a clear, shrill, 
sweet laughter 

Told me that she it was, Acasta’s self, 

That brake upon my dreams, ‘ What 
would you, child?” 

‘Child, child!’ Acasta cried : 
child— 

You do me wrong in calling me a child! 

Come with me to the willowy river’s brim : 

There read, if you must read,’ 


*I am no 


Her eyes not less 

Than hands uplifted me, and forth we 
strayed. 

O’er all the Argolic plain Apollo’s shafts 

So fiercely fell, methought the least had 
slain 

A second Python. From that theatre 

Scooped in the rock the Argive tumult 
rolled. 

Before the fane of Juno seven vast oxen 

Lowed loud, denouncing Heaven ere yet 
they fell : 

While from the hill-girt meadows rose a 
scent 

So rich, the salt sea odours vainly strove 

To pierce the fumes it curled about my brain, 

And sting the nimbler spirits, Nodding I 
watched 

The pale herbs from the parched bank that 
trailed, 

Bathing delighted in voluptuous cold, 

And scarcely swayed by the slow winding 
stream. 

I heard a sigh—I asked not whence it came, 

At last a breeze went by, to glossy waves 

tippling that steely flood ; I noted then 

The reflex of the poplar stem thereon 

Curled into spiral wreaths, and toward me 
darting 

Like a long, shining water-snake: I laughed 

To see its restlessness, Acasta cried, 

*Read—if you will not talk or look at me!’ 

Unconsciously I glanced upon the page, 

Bent o’er it, and began to chant that chorus, 

‘Favoured by Love are they that love not 
deeply,’ 

When leaping from my side she snatched 
the book, 

Into the river dashed it, bounded by, 

And, no word spoken, left me there alone. 


Lycius! I see you smile; but know you not 

Nothing is trifling which the Muse records, 

And lovers love to muse on? Let the Gods 

Act as to them seems fitting. Hermes 
loved— 

Phebus loved also—but the hearts of Gods 
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Are everlasting like the sun and stars, 
Their loves as transient as the clouds. For 


me 
A peaceful life is all I seek, and far 
Removed from cares and from the female kind! 


This Grecian colouring and cos- 
tume invests no small portion of 
Mr. De Vere’s poetry, taking many 
forms—a few of them light, like 
this; more of them grave; and 
Grecian life, Grecian art, and Gre- 
cian mythology, are dealt with, 
sometimes for the love of their 
beauty, sometimes for the searching 
out of their meaning, or the tracing 
of the analogies by which, under the 
operation of the spiritual and intel- 
lectual element common to humanity 
in all times and countries, they con- 
nect themselves with subsequent, and 
possibly also with precedent systems 
of Pe or forms of faith. 
And in these latter dealings Mr. 
De Vere seems rather to cling to 
some such theory as that adopted 
by Bacon in his tract, De Supientia 
Veterum—according to which, the 
mythological fables of the Greeks 
are the symbolic exponents of an 
elder physical and psychological 
philosophy, whereof no record re- 
mains—than to adopt the theory 
of Professor Max Miller, who 
regards them as due to the mere 
verbal impersonations of abori- 
ginal language (not yet furnished 
with words from abstract ideas), 
which verbal impersonations, as 
language advanced, mistranslated 
themselves into traditional gods 
and heroes. The Baconian theory 
is no doubt the more poetical of the 
two, and the richer in the fruits of 
interpretation; and what can be 
done by a free and fruitful inter- 
pretation, Lord Bacon well knew, 
and amply exemplified, whether 
applying it to the proverbs of Solo- 
mon or to the mythology of Greece. 
Nor is Mr. De Vere’s philosophy of 
mythology less large and discur- 
sive; and it is most prominently 
announced in the ‘Lines written 
under Delphi :— 


Phebus Apollo ! loftiest shape of all 

That glorified the range of Grecian song, 

By Poet hymned or Shepherd, when the rocks 
Confessed the first bright impress of thy feet ; 

By many an old man praised when Thracian blasts 
Sang loud and pine-wood stores began to fail ; 
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Served by the sick man searching hill and plain 
For herb assuasive ; courted by sad maids 

On whose pure lips thy fancied kiss descended 
Softly as vernal beam on primrose cold ; 

By Fortune's troubled Favourites ofttime sued 
For dubious answer, then when Fate malign, 
Mounting beyond the horizon of high Hopes, 
Her long fell glance had cast on them—<Apollo! 





Who, what wert thou? 


He absolutely rejects the suppo- 
sition that Apollo and his Olympian 
kindred were the mere creations of 
a fabling fancy, and regards them 
rather as the embodiment of what 
remained to man of spiritual in- 
stincts after the fall, and as con- 
taining, in an early stage of deve- 


Were these but fancies? 


lopment and under much sensuous 
depravation, the germs of spiritual 
life destined eventually to spring up 
in man regenerate; towards which 
end they were to operate by animat- 
ing the intellect and imagination of 
man, and organizing his social 
existence :— 


O’er the world they reared 





The only empire verily universal 
Founded by man; for Fancy heralds Thought ; 
Thought Act; and Nations Are as they Believe. 


O! frank and graceful life of Grecian years ! 


Whence came thy model ? From the Grecian heaven. 
The loves and wars of Gods, their works and ways, 


Their several spheres distinct yet interwreathed, 
By Greece were copied on a lesser stage. 


Our thoughts soar high to light our paths on earth ; 


Terrestrial circles from celestial take 

Their impress in men’s science; stars unreached 
Our course o’er ocean guide ; Orphean sounds 
The walls of cities raised; thus mythic Bards 
For all the legislators legislated ! 


Though fallen, man was great, 
Remembering ancient greatness: Hymn and tale 
Held, each, some portion of dismembered Truth, 
Severely sung by Poets wise and brave, 

They sang of Justice, God’s great attribute, 
With tragic buskin and a larger stride 
Following the fated victim step by step: 
They sang of Love crowning the toils of life: 
Of Joy they sang; for Joy, that gift divine, 
Primal and winged creature, with full breath 
Through all the elastic limbs of Grecian fable 
Poured her redundant life; the noble tongue, 
Strong as the brazen clang of ringing arms, 
Sweetening with vowels like the laugh of Gods: 
Of heavenly Pity, Prophet-like they sang ; 
And, feeling after Good though finding not, 
Of Him that Good not yet in flesh revealed, ‘ 
By ceaseless vigils, tears, and lifted palms, 
And yearnings infinite and unrepressed, 

A separate and authentic witness bore, 

Thus was the end foreshown, 








This is something like the ‘ Teste 
David cum Sibylla’ of the Me- 
dizval Church, though with an 
earlier date and a wider scope. It 
may claim, perhaps, to have a less 
spurious foundation, though still 
the foundation must be sought in 





nothing more definite than the cor- 
relations of all exalted moral and 
Spiritual truth, and the gravitation 
of each portion of moral and spi- 
ritual truth towards moral and spi- 
ritual truth in its unity and whole- 
ness. In this sense, the great Pagan 
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poets may have been unconsciously 
prophetic of Christianity, in so far 
as they maintained the memory and 
promoted the dominion of certain 
primal truths, first promulgated 
when, ‘in the beginning was the 
word,’ and in as much as, by so 
doing, they were the voice of one 
crying, ‘Make straight the way of 
the Lord;’ and, in this sense— 


Blind Thamyris and blind Mzonides 
And Tiresias and Phineus, Prophets old — 


may have been, though without 
divine inspiration, each, in his de- 
gree, a — of Christ, foreshowing 
what he did not foresee, and as the 
star of an intermediate and imper- 
fect Epiphany, casting a glimmer 
of primal light on the path which 
led the heathen from the birthplace 
of the first Adam to that of the 
second. But here we find ourselves 
to be arrested; and when we are 
told that the Grecian poets and 
the Grecian mythology— 


A separate and authentic witness bore 


to the coming of Christ, we guard 
ourselves against any general and 
indefinite assent, and maintain that 
they can only be so considered so 
far forth as they recognized the 
truth that God is love, and that 
love is to be the ultimate salvation 
of mankind; and, for our own part, 
we are of opinion that it was but in 
a small measure that even the 
purest and highest of the Grecian 
poets, or the least terrestrial of the 
Grecian apotheosis of attributes, ful- 
filled this condition. Nevertheless, 
we commend these ‘Lines writtcn 
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under Delphi’ to those readers, 
‘Musas severiores qui colunt, 
as worthy of their consideration in 
matter of doctrine, and in matter of 
poetry full of life and light. 

Of the poems on Grecian subjects, 
the ‘Search after Proserpine’ is the 
longest and most brilliant, and the 
lightest in its lyrical movements. 
In this there is no moralizing of 
mythological meanings, and the 
fancy of the poet, casting off the 
robes of philosophy, rambles, with 
a free and musical step, from foun- 
tain to forest and from forest to sea- 
shore, in company with the discon- 
solate Ceres, who asks of nymphs 
and wood-gods and nereids, what 
they can tell her of Proserpine :— 


I’ve searched the deep Sicilian meads, 
And sacred Latium, where of yore 
Saturn hid his forehead hoar : 

I’ve sought her by the Alphean reeds ; 
Where solitary Cyclops squanders 
On the unlistening oleanders 

Vain song that makes the sea-wells quiver, 

I’ve sought my child, and seek for ever, 

By Cretan lawns and vales oak-sprinkled, 

By sands of Libya, brown and wrinkled, 

And where for leagues, o’er Nile, is borne 

The murmur of the yellowing corn, 

And where o’er Ida’s sealike plain 

White, waving harvests mock the main ; 

Past Taurus, and past Caucasus, 

Have I been vainly wandering thus ; 

In vain the Heavens my absence mourn, 

And Iris’ self in vain is faint 

With wafting down their fond complaint : 
O’er earth, unresting though outworn, 
I roam for aye, a shape forlorn ! 


Then follows a chorus of foun- 
tain nymphs, and Ceres, attracted 
to the spot, makes her accustomed 
appeal :— 


CERES. 
Fair nymphs! whose music o’er the meadows gliding 
Hath been your gentle herald, and for me 
A guide obsequious to this spot—fair nymphs! 
Fair graceful nymphs, my daughter’s sweet compan’ons, 
Say, say but where she dwells; asking from me, 
In turn, what boon you will. 


NYMPHS, 
Alas, we know not! 

CERES, 
May the pure ripple of your founts for ever 
Leap up, unsoiled, against their verdurous banks ; 
May your fresh kisses ripple up as lightly, 
As softly, and with undiscovering noise, 
Against the embowering arms of prisoning lovers, 
Shadowing the charms they seek ! 
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.. NYMPHS, 
We have no lovers. 


CERES, 
No, and need none. Alas, Proserpina, 
Thou wert as these! so innocent no fountain, 
Nor half so gay; no flower so light, so fair. 
Ah, fair mild nymphs, my daughter’s sweet. companions ! 
May Jove, as ye run by, make blind the eyes 
Of Wood-gods and the Fauns ; in matted ivy 
Tangle their beards; catch them in sudden clefts 
Of deep-mossed stems, till ye have glided by— 
But tell me where she dwells. 


NYMPHS, 
Goddess! we know not, 


They can tell her, however, of cer- 


it is possible that she may learn 
tain fauns and wood-gods from whom 


something, and the scene changes :— 


CERES. 
O Fauns and Satyrs of the merry forests ! 
Sharp-hoofed, long-horned, nymph-dreaded deities ! 
Grant me this hour your aid. Secrets I know 
Of herbs grass-hidden and medicinal blossoms, 
Whereof one leaf into your cups distilled, 
Would make them rise into a fount of foam 
Wide as the broad arch of yon flowering myrtle : 
Those secrets shall be yours—only restore me 


My infant child, 
FAUNS, 


O venerable Goddess ! 
Large-browed, large-eyed, presence august and holy ! 
In our green forests dwells no infant child. 


We can follow the search no 
further. We were not quite correct 
in saying that the fable is not mora- 
lized in the poem. The poem is 
not embarrassed by any moralizing 
as it proceeds; but at the close, 
Iris descends with a message which 
contains the moral. 

In a review of this volume, we 
may be allowed to Jeave unnoticed 
those of Mr. De Vere’s poems of 
which the main drift is ethical or 
doctrinal; for into this volume they 
have not been admitted. There is 
to be found in those poems great 
strength and acuteness of the logical 
faculty, but not invariable clearness 
of exposition; and for this reason, 
however full and far reaching, they 
are probably those of his poems 
which are the least likely to be 
popular. It may be observed that 
ordinary readers of poetry will tole- 
rate much obscurity in our popular 
poets, when merely brooding over 
the common mysteries of our being, 
on which all men who think at all 
ruminate more or less, and into 
which no one thinker, think he 


never so deeply, can penetrate much 
further than another; for, however 
obscurely the theme may be treated, 
the ordinary reader accounts the 
obscurity as inevitable, and does 
not find himself in the dilemma of 
either blaming his author or blam- 
ing himself for what he cannot com- 
prehend: when we may reasonably 
presume that we are out of sound- 
ings, we make no complaint of the 
man who throws the deep-sea line, 
But when novel views are presented 
of subjects which, though deep and 
dark, are not confessedly inscru- 
table, the ordinary reader resents 
everything which he does not un- 
derstand as an insult to his under- 
standing. He wrangles with his 
author, and under a secret suspicion 
that his author’s reply will be ‘in- 
telligibilia non intellectum adfero,’ 
he makes it his business, and a duty 
which he owes to himself, to con- 
vict his author of incomprehensibi- 
lity. There may have been reasons, 
therefore, for excluding from the 
selected poems of an eminently in- 
tellectual poet, some which, though 
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inferior to none in depth and rich- 
ness, might have involved him in a 
quarrel with his readers on the 
score of subtlety. And, indeed, 
even without including the essen- 
tially philosophical poems, it would 
have been impossible to make a 
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selection which would not have pre- 
sented, with sufficient frequency. 
ms affording, casually and inci- 
entally, some searching insights 
into human life and the nature of 
man. To a few such insights we 
will point :-— 


Alas! and with what gifts shall I pursue thee, 
What offerings bring, what treasures lay before thee ; 
When Earth with all her floral train doth woo thee, 
And all old poets and old songs adore thee ; 

And love to thee is nought; from passionate mood 
Secured by joy’s complacent plenitude. 


Goodness, Spinoza tells us, does 
not more surely make men happy 
than happiness makes them good. 
But we do not recollect to have met, 
hitherto, the observation, which we 
doubt not is generally just, that an 
exuberance of joy by constitution 
and temperament, whatever may be 
its dangers in some instances from 
other inroads, is a security against 
passion. Such a nature not only 
rejoices in its strength, but, as 
against one enemy, is strong by 
reason of its joyfulness. Again:— 


Vainly tries the soul to mingle, 

With a being of our kind, 

Vainly hearts with hearts are twined, 
For the deepest still is single. 


Many a voice crying from the deeps 

will bear witness to this. And there 

will be an echo from more quarters 

than one to another enunciation :— 
To whom the truth makes free 

Sacred as law itself is lawful liberty. 


The moral epigram which follows, 
in manner rather reminds us of 
Quarles :— 


Three prayers to heaven the Lover doth present 
That she he loves rest ever innocent ; 

Next for her happiness; and last that he 
Shield of that goodness and that peace may be. 
Dear friend, repine no longer; be content ; 

For thou hast gained two wishes out of three. 


We have now but one class and 
kind more of Mr. De Vere’s poems 
to take account of, and that the 
class and kind most opposite to the 
ethical and doctrinal—the lyrical 
series, entitled Jnisfail, published 
with other poems in 1861, and 
separately in 1863. It is a chrono- 
logical series of poems illustrative 
of Irish history from the twelfth to 
the eighteenth century, each poem 
clothing itself in the character and 
costume of the time to which it 
belongs, as though it had been the 
growth of the time. ‘The actual 
growth of this kind, which Ireland 
produced in past ages, is unfortu- 
nately known only to antiquaries. 
The songs and ballads which spring 
out of the heart of a country at 
particular periods of its existence 
are sometimes of great interest to 
the historian—a light to his steps 
and a lantern to his paths; but to 
be popular in after times, they 
must be in a language which is 
popularly understood by a literate 
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race. Percy’s Reliques have been 
generally believed to have wrought 
the great change which took place 
in English poetry in the beginning 
of this century, from didactic to 
romantic. The ballads restored to 
life by Percy were in our own 
tongue, with modifications of time 
and place, which were, perhaps, 
rather advantageous than other- 
wise, veiling their defects, and 
vouching for their antiquity. But 
ancient Irish songs are utterly in- 
accessible to us, and it seems to 
have been Mr. De Vere’s endeavour 
to supply from his imagination the 
songs which we might have had, 
and ought to have had, if it had 
pleased Providence to put English 
tongues into the mouths of Irish 
bards. If there be any large class 
of readers to whom Irish history 
and its heroes are as familiar as 
Scotch history and the names of 
Wallace and Bruce, in those readers 
Inisfail may awaken the same fecl- 
ings as those which have responded 
88 
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to the ballads of Burns and Scott. 
In Ireland, if their own history is 
well known to the Irish, and if they 
do not talk too much to read, such 
a response may well be expected. 
In England, /nisfail will have to 
rely more upon the romantic and 
dramatic spirit of its verse, and will 
have little assistance, it is to be 
feared, from historical associations. 
In the range of epochs which the 
volume covers, the poet finds man- 
kind in divers moods even in Ire- 
land; though Ireland is, no doubt, 
the least mutable of nations, the 
strongest in its idiosyncracies, and 
the least accessible to influences 
from without for evil or for good— 
even the infusion of alien blood 
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many varieties of ballad, legend, ode, 
and song, are included in the series, 
the Irish idiosyneracy, to a certain 
degree, harmonizing the whole. 

It is but a few of the poems that 
are transferred into this volume, 
and as it is with this volume only 
that we have to deal, we shall be 
content to produce but one trait of 
but one bard—the bard Ethell. He 
lived in the thirteenth century, and 
was a good Christian in his way, but 
eminently an Irish Christian; and 
giving some account of the changes 
which had taken place during his 
long life, he states the objections 
which he cannot but feel to the 
extreme views of the Franciscans, 
who had established a convent in 


having been subdued in no long 
time to the aboriginal complexion. 
The poet, however, changes his of discrimination which was highly 
hand with the change of epoch, and distasteful to Ethell :— 


All. praise to the man who brought us the Faith! 
*Tis a staff by day and our pillow in death! 
All praise, I’ say, to the holy youth 

Who heard in a dream from Tyrawley’s strand 

That wail, ‘Put forth o'er the sea thy hand ; 
In the dark we die: give us hope and truth!’ 
But Patrick built not on Iorras’ shore 

That convent where now the Franciscans dwell’: 
Columba was mighty in prayer and war ; 

But the young monk preaches as loud as the bell, 
That love must rule all, and all wrongs be forgiven, 
Or else, he is sure, we shall reach not heaven! 
This doctrine I count right cruel and hard: 

And when I am laid in the old churchyard 

The habit of Francis I will not wear, 


his neighbourhood, and preached 
forgiveness of injuries with a want 


I forgive old Cathbar who sank my boat: 
Must I pardon Feargal who slew my son ;-= 
Or the pirate, Strongbow, who burn’d Granote, 
They tell me, and in it nine priests, a nun, 
And, worst, Saint Finian’s crosier staff? 
At forgiveness like that I spit and laugh! 
My chief, in his wine-cups, forgave twelve men; 
And of these a dozen rebelled again! 
There never was chief more brave than he! 
The night he was born Loch Dool up-burst: 
He was bard-loving, gift-making, loud of glee, 
The last to fly, to advance the first. 
He was like the top spray upon Uladh’s oak, 
He was like the tap-root “of Ar: gial’s pine : 
He was secret and sudden: as lit ghtning his stroke: 
There was none that could fathom his hid design! 
He slept not: if any man scorned his alliance 
He struck the first blow for a frank defiance 
With that look in his face, half night half light, 
Like the lake gust-blacken’d and ridged with white! 
. . a. . 
There never was king, and there never will be, 
In battle or banquet like Malachi! 
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The Seers his reign had predicted long ; 
He honour’d the bards, and gave gold for song. 
If robbers plunder’d or burn’d the fanes 
He hung them in chaplets, like rosaries, 
That others beholding might take more pains, 
There was none to women more reverent-minded 
For he held his mother, and Mary, dear ; 
If any man wrong’d them that man he blinded 
Or straight amerced him of hand or ear. 
There was none who founded more convents—none ; 
In his palace the old and the poor were fed ; 
The orphan might walk, or the widow’s son, 
Without groom or page to his throne or bed. 
In his council he mused with great brows divine 
And eyes like the eyes of the musing kine 
Upholding a Sceptre o’er which men said 
Seven Spirits of Wisdom like fire-tongues played. 
He drain’d ten Jakes and he built ten bridges ; 
He bought a gold book for a thousand cows ; 
He slew ten Princes who brake their pledges ; 
With the bribed and the base he scorn’d to carous¢, 
He was sweet and awful; through all his reign 
God gave great harvests to vale and plain ; 
From his nurse’s milk he was kind and brave ; 
And when he went down to his well-wept grave 
Through the triumph of penance his soul uprose 
To God and the saints. Not so his foes. 


With this, which might have of this very various poet. Our 
been supposed to be the product of estimate of them we would rather 
another man, if not of another time, give in the words of Mr. Landor 
we close ourextracts from the works than in our own :— 

Welcome who last hast climbed the cloven hill 
Forsaken by its Muses and their God ! 
Show us the way ; we miss it, young and old. 
Roses that cannot clasp their languid leaves, 
Puffy and colourless and overblown, 
Encumber all our walks of poetry ; 
The satin slipper and the mirror boot 
Delight in pressing them: but who hath track’d 
A Grace’s naked foot amid them all? 
Or who hath seen (ah! how few care to see!) 
The closebound tresses and the robe succinct ? 
Thon hast; and she hath placed her palm in thine: 
Walk ye together in our fields and groves : 
We have gay birds and graver; we have none 
Of varied note, none to whose harmony 
Late hours will listen, none who sing alone. 
Make thy proud name yet prouder for thy sons, 
Aubrey de Vere! 

. . ’ . . 
Come reascend with me the steeps of Greece 
With firmer foot than mine; none stop the road, 
And few will follow: we shall breathe apart 
That pure fresh air, and drink the untroubled spring. 
Lead thou the way ; I knew it once; my sight 
May miss old marks ; lend me thy hand ; press on, 
Elastic is thy step, thy guidance sure, 


Tt was said by Sir Philip Francis We haveomitted some lines of fierce 
that praise is endurable only when invective against Ireland, and we 
it is in odium tertii; and Mr. Lan- have no sympathy with the contempt 
dor’s practice of panegyrie would expressed for contemporary poetry 
have met the views of Sir Philip. at large. In the rest we concur. 
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THE PLEASURES OF DIFFICULTY. 


T would be very difficult to define 

preciselywhat is pleasure—almost 
as difficult as to define what is happi- 
ness. We pursue happiness, or some 
symbol for it, through life, and occa- 
sionally perhaps pluck pleasure by 
the way. But we have not time to 
examine the pleasure we have seized : 
* *tis odour fled as soon as shed; and 
though the recollection of it lingers 
about us, and we sigh for its re- 
newal—we never meet it again in 
the same shape: when next it comes 
to us it is like, but not the same. 
The pleasures that are gone are gone 
for ever; the pleasures which are to 
come must be more or less new, as 
we who enjoy them are more or less 
changed. The difference may be 
almost imperceptible, as the differ- 
ence in ourselves from day to day is 
imperceptible ; but a pleasure which 
we might call the same is in reality 
only similar, when experienced for 
the second time, and presents at 
least one essential point of differ- 
ence, the want of novelty. But as 
there are degrees of novelty, as of 
almost all things, so by frequent 
repetition a pleasure becomes less 
and less like the first experience of 
it, until at length many things 
which we once regarded as our 
greatest pleasures cease to be plea- 
sures at all. The triumph with 
which a child jerks his first minnow 
to the bank with a stick and a string 
is not exceeded by that with which, 
a score of years later, he kills a gi- 
gantic salmon by a dexterous throw 
of the fly, and a skilful contest with 
the fish. As all the toys and games 
of childhood cease by degrees to 
please, so one hears many people 
proclaiming that childhood is the 
happiest part of life. But perhaps, 
after all, maturity and old age may 
be as happy in themselves, if only 
they can refrain from looking back. 
Childhood cannot discern that some 
pleasures are irrevocably gone—all 
other ages can; and childhood en- 
joys more than any other age the 
a of anticipation. But child- 
100d is scarcely left behind ere we 
learn‘a lesson which counterbalances 
all childhood’s advantages. When- 


ever the anticipation is great, the 
pleasure is proportionately small. 
To anticipate is to borrow for the 
present at the expense of the future ; 
and unless we go through the In- 
solvent Court presided over by Com- 
missioner Death, we cannot avoid 
the payment of such debts. In 
short, to use the homely old adage, 
we ‘cannot eat the cake and have 
it.’ If, then, we are willing to learn 
the lessons which experience repeats 
to us every day, and when we have 
learnt them to act upon them, our 
pleasures may be as numerous at 
one period of our lives as at another. 
We have only to be content not to 
mourn for pleasures past, and to 
‘take no thought for the morrow.’ 

And the greatest and most per- 
manent of all pleasures are the plea- 
sures of difficulty. They are the 
greatest in number and in degree, 
for we meet nothing more frequently 
than difficulty; and the highest of 
all pleasures is the consciousness of 
having surmounted a difficulty, and 
the next to it the satisfaction of 
having made a gallant, though un- 
successful struggle. And they are 
in two ways the most permanent; 
for on the one hand the pleasure of 
the struggle lasts throughout the 
whole of the struggle, and is in- 
creased when the struggle is suc- 
cessfully ended; and, on the other 
hand, the pleasure is susceptible of 
unlimited repetitions, as the number 
of difficulties which may be encoun- 
tered is unlimited ; and the pleasure 
of dealing with a new difficulty is a 
new pleasure, though still belonging 
to the one class—the pleasures of 
difficulty. 

But it may with very great justice 
be said that pleasure is not the chief 
feature of a great and protracted 
struggle with a difficulty—that there 
are moments of depression, of dis- 
gust, even of despair. So, undoubt- 
edly, there are; and in that very fact 
lies the great proof that difficulty is 
a source of pleasure. It is where 
the energies relax that depression 
comes in; it is where the difficulty 
has been removed from the category 
of the difficult, and transferred to 
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that of the ‘impossible. Difficulty 
naturally inspires the hope that it 
may be overcome ; but impossibility 
destroys all hope, and crushes us 
with the belief that our labour is 
labour in vain. Soina long struggle, 
which is fruitless until the prime 
object is attained, it is to be expected 
that there will be moments when 
the poor toiler will ask himself whe- 
ther he is not engaged upona hopeless 
task—if not absolutely impossible, 
at least impossible to him. Still 
when he sets himself to work again, 
he will forget his fears in his la- 
bours, and enjoy again the pleasures 
of activity or of difficulty, which are 
one and the same ; for it is difficulty 
which calls forth activity, and acti- 
vity is pleasure; and so he who 
struggles with an impossibility, be- 
lieving it to be only a difficulty, may 
find pleasure in the struggle, though 
he never attains to that excess of 
pleasure which rewards the con- 
summation. Ifa child wants a piece 
of the moon, and sits down and cries 
for it, he will be miserable; but if 
he sets to work to devise some means 
of reaching the moon and bringing 
back a piece of it, the occupation 
will secure him from misery as long 
as it lasts. It is better to inflate < 
balloon and ascend with it wherever 
it may go than to sit still and ery 
one’s eyes out; for even a broken 
neck is better than a broken heart. 
It is better to die of work than to 
die of grief, though not wise to kill 
oneself with either. 

But it is the proneness to regard 
adifficulty as an impossibility which 
is the source of a great portion of 
human misery. It may sometimes 
prostrate the strong man in the 
midst of his exertions; but it more 
frequently displays itself among the 
more inactive portion of mankind, 
which ‘ never gets a chance,’ or ‘ has 
no luck.” But with such men—as 
with those who work too hard, and 
fall victims to their hard work—the 
real mischief lies in an inherent fal- 
lacy in their view of life. They for- 
get that the object and the attain- 
ment of it are but the zest which 
give piquancy to life, and that the 
struggle and the difficulty are the 
true meat and drink. And that this 
is so there are many indications; 
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for even success palls upon men at 
last, just as the same sauce served 
up day after day at last palls upon 
the epicure. Great conquerors sigh 
for more worlds to vanquish before 
they have vanquished their own. 
Success has become so easy to them, 
that they have ceased to regard vic- 
tory as involving any difficulty. 
They must be victorious; and how 
wretched will they be when there 
are no more victories to be won! 
All their power of struggling with 
difficulty has been spent in the 
struggle with a particular kind of 
difficulty, and they have drunk deep 
of its pleasures; they are for the 
most part ignorant of the pleasures 
of other difficulties ; they fail to see 
that in human life there is an infi- 
nity of worlds within worids to be 
conquered. Material conquest has 
been the pleasure of their youth— 
the delight of adding land to land, 
and saying, ‘ This is mine; and 
though the pleasure has ceased to 
please, and been metamorphosed 
into satiety, they still cannot allow 
that any other kind of conquest can 
afford equal pleasure. 

We are perhaps most of us guilty 
of the same absurdity; we are all 
bigoted to our own old habits; we 
are all more or less like the cobbler 
who thought there was nothing like 
leather; and we are so because we 
have all been conversant with the 
pleasures of a particular kind of 
difficulty, and still associate the idea 
of pleasant occupation with the idea 
of that particular kind of difficulty, 
no matter whether that difficulty be 
the reduction of a warlike nation 
into obedient subjects, or the reduc- 
tion of a refractory piece of leather 
into a well-made boot. But we all 
of us by this very fact bear witness 
to the pleasures of difficulty. Men 
may grumble at their hard work ; 
but as a rule, if they are good for 
much, they take more interest in 
their own particular kind of work 
than in anything else. ‘There is a 
sort of consciousness in them that 
they have experienced pleasure in 
the successful struggle with certain 
difficulties, and a lurking hope that 
another successful struggle with the 
same kind of difficulties may be in 
store for them. They have the de- 
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sire to advance—not to make en- 
tirely new conquests, but to secure 
by some additional victory the ac- 
quisitions they have already made. 

All mankind seem to possess the 
combative faculty in a greater or 
less degree; and its difference in one 
man and another is perhaps one 
quite as much of kind as of degree. 
The occupations which a man pur- 
sues, or in other words, the difficul- 
ties which he prefers to encounter, 
are quite as distinctive marks of his 
character as the energy with which 
he encounters them. An Aristotle 
or an Euclid fights as resolutely as 
an Alexander, and it costs as great 
an effort to read one of nature’s laws 
as to assert the human law of might; 
but the one contest is visible, and 
the other seen only in its results. 
The pleasures of the victory and the 
struggle are perhaps as great in the 
one case as in the other. There is 
in both the precious drop of triumph 
to sweeten life—made precious only 
by the difficulty by which it has 
been purchased. Had Alexander 
been born to the greatness of Sar- 
danapalus, he might have become a 
Sardanapalus, but he could never 
have become an Alexander. Empire, 
which he looked upon as his by 
right, he could never have looked 
upon as the object for which difti- 
culty and danger were to be met, 
and he might have betaken himself 
to the difficulties of devising new 
pleasures, or the difficulties of sur- 
passing his master, Aristotle, in the 
fields of knowledge. A man of his 
excessively combative nature must 
of necessity have sought out diffi- 
culties of some kind or other; he 
could never have contented himself 
with those which came unsought, as 
some of us do, perhaps as most of 
us do. 

But if the majority of men are, as 
must be admitted, disposed to shirk 
difficulty, and to look upon ease as 
the highest good in life, as the sy- 
nonym for happiness, what becomes 
of the theory of the pleasures of dif- 
ficulty ? Does not that which people 
like best afford them the greatest 
pleasure? If they sigh for ease 
when in the midst of difficulties, 
does not that fact prove that plea- 
sure is to be found only in ease, and 


that difficulty is a source only of 
pain? This argument would com- 
pletely dispose of the pleasures of 
difficulty, but for the ,well-known 
fact that those who are born to a 
life of ease sigh for difficulties, and 
travel over the whole world in 
search of them. Some men become 
politicians, some soldiers, som 
sportsmen, some strive to annihilate 
the mystery of the Nile, and some 
explore the prairies, or are attracted 
to the Pole; but all have their 
hobby. Some like fiery and un- 
broken steeds, that occasionally run 
away with them, and others trot 
discreetly on a steady-going cob; 
some affect pace, and are always on 
a race-horse, and others affect sub- 
stance, and sit sideways upon a 
dray-horse ; some ride a sound horse 
to death, and others keep a broken- 
down screw on his legs years after 
he should have been sent to the 
knackers. But every one gets a 
mount somewhere. Those who have 
not one of their own must beg, bor- 
row, or steal; and on they all ride, 
fast and slow, each with a difficulty 
to be surmounted, each with an ob- 
ject in the distance—distinct or in- 
distinct, flimsy or substantial—and 
each quite certain that his own object 
is preferable to his neighbour’s. 
Each of them is looking forward to 
the time when his hobby will carry 
him safely to the winning-post ; each 
of them pictures a sort of golden age 
to himself, when the difficulty is 
surmounted and the race won. 

Ah! that golden age! How de- 
lightful in poetry, how impossible 
in reality! and yet the desire of 
most men is to attain to something 
like it. Does not each of us desire 
a competence—the means of living 
without working? And yet, by a 
singular contradiction, does not al- 
most every one consider a compe- 
tence to be a little more than he 
possesses. Place a man beyond all 
want of money, and he wants some- 
thing else: he wants laurels to re- 
pose upon, as well as wealth to roll 
in; he only wants a certain some- 
thing to make him quite content; 
and yet, if he had that something 
to-morrow, he would find that his 
happiness could not be complete 
without a certain something else, of 
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which he never felt the need until 
his first object was attained. If he 
wanted nothing else, he would want 
an object and an occupation. His 
golden age is a paradise in the mi- 
rage, inducing him to increase his 
efforts, and making him forget the 
desert he has to cross before his 
journey can be ended; and as one 
image melts away, another rises to 
replace it. 

The golden age! What an age of 
misery would it be, if it were what 
the poets have represented it, and 
mankind were at all like what man- 
kind is! Suppose there were no 
rich and no poor, and all men had 
what they wanted ; suppose the land 
produced all its fruits without till- 
age;. suppose everything came at 
once ready to our hands; suppose 
that our wants were but few, and all 
satisfied, and that we had everything 
which the poets who sing of the 
golden age hold necessary to make 
life happy; or suppose that our 
wants were innumerable, as in fact 
they are, and that they were still all 
satisfied—that we had but to wish 
in order to become masters of every 
science, of every art, of wealth, of 
all that men ever strive for—what 
miserable creatures should we be in 
either case! We should be deprived 
of Pandora’s last and best gift— 
hope: we could not hope if we had 
nothing to hope for, and our condi- 
tion would approach very nearly to 
a state of despair. But in place of 
hope we should have content—we 
had content when there was a golden 
age, the poets tell us. If so, men 
must have been very differently con- 
stituted in those days; they must 
have been incapable of suffering 
from ennui. 

But while poets sing the delights 
of the golden age, and philosophers 
preach about the vanity of human 
wishes—and such philosophers have 
in a certain one-sided way more 
reason with them than such poets— 
few wishes are worth the attain- 
ment, and many are ruinous to him 
who attains them. What are all our 
objects of ambition worth, when we 
know that Death is ever ready to 
pluck off the crown which success 
has placed on our brows? We 
truggle through life for the means 
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of enjoyment, and when we have the 
means of enjoyment we are too old 
to enjoy. All this is true enough in 
a certain sense. It is true, if we 
consider idleness to be enjoyment, 
and the absence of difficulty to be 
happiness ; it is as true as the poeti- 
cal notion of the golden age, and as 
likely to breed discontent; and it is 
founded upon precisely the same 
fallacy, but untempered by poetical 
fancy. The poet says ‘ we cannot be 
happy as we are,’ but conjures up a 
species of happiness in his imagina- 
tion. We might be happy, he de- 
clares, if we were differently organ- 
ized beings, placed under different 
conditions, the meaning of which is, 
when analysed—nothing. The phi- 
losopher who prates of the vanity 
of human wishes implies equally 
that we cannot be happy as we are; 
but he does not allow himself to be 
earried away by his imagination. 
‘Human wishes are vain,’ he says, 
‘and you can’t deny it; and if hu- 
man Wishes are vain, life is vain, and 
happiness a chimera.’ 

But it does not by any means fol- 
low that, because human wishes are 
vain, therefore human happiness is 
an impossibility. The hunters who 
have galloped about all day after a 
miserable little fox, which might 
have been destroyed in a moment 
by a poisoned bait, have not per- 
formed a feat in itself very great, 
The fox’s brush is of itself worth 
little; but the health and strength 
picked up by the way are worth 
much. And the majority of the 
objects of life are in themselves 
perhaps worth no more than the 
fox’s brush; but they serve to call 
forth the energies and affections of 
men. The man may be nothing 
without the object ; but the object is 
nothing without the man. The gold 
is nothing, the position is nothing; 
but the struggle for the gold and 
the position may prove a man’s af- 
fection for those who are dear to 
him: they may call forth all the 
manhood within him. There is but 
one danger: that in striving to master 
them, he may become their slave. 

And in the struggle with difficulty 
there is certainly a danger of ex- 
cessive toil, which, by destroying 
the power to continue that toil, 
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sometimes destroys the pleasures of 
the difficulty. Difficulty supplies 
us With our objects in life, and every 
one has felt the necessity of having 
an object. Unfortunately but too 
many have sacrificed themselves to 
their object ; and it has but too often 
happened that they have both fallen 
short of the object sought, and 
missed the pleasures that are to be 
found in the pursuit of it. Life is 
no life without its object, and an 
object’ that does not present some 
difficulty in the attainment hardly 
deserves the name; but it is surely 
an absurdity to sacrifice health and 
life for an object which is after all 
but the complement of life—unless, 
indeed, the object is purely unselfish, 
and the life is given for a great 
cause! But how often does ‘ vaulting 
ambition o’erleap itself, and fall on 
the other side?’ how often do the 
most selfish of mankind make the 
most complete sacrifices of self, not 
for the sake of religion, not for the 
good of their fellow-men, not for the 
good of their kindred, not even for 
their own good—but simply from the 
love of money, or position, or fame, 
or some abstraction, which has in 
the beginning served as an object 
giving an impulse to their lives, 
and in the end as a loadstone at- 
tracting them to dissolution? We 
ery out that we are a hard-working 
age; but why do we persist in work- 
ing so hard? We have not all of 
us great objects to sacrifice our- 
selves for: the majority of us are 
hoping for nothing higher than our 
so many hundreds or thousands a 
year, or a footing in a certain society, 
or to make our boys gentlemen by 
profession, and our girls ladies by 
what is called education. But is it, 
after all, the profession which makes 
the gentleman ?—is it the combina- 
tion of accomplishments which 
makes the lady? All honour be to 
parental affection ; but even parental 
affection may be blind to the true 
interests of those it loves. Is it a 
good example to make our toil a 
task instead of a pleasure—a thing 
to be shunned instead of welcomed 
—to convert the wholesome and in- 
vigorating air of difficulty into a 
poison, and determined energy into 
feverish discontent? Is not a poor 
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man in health better than a rich 
man in sickness ?—nay, is not sta- 
mina quite as necessary as refine- 
ment in this pushing world of ours? 
Why should we pluck a crown of 
thorns from every hedge we pass? 
The roses are sweeter, and will 
repay us for a scratch or two in- 
curred in the gathering. There is 
an asceticism in money-making no 
less than in monasteries, and it is 
an asceticism which it will be found 
even more difficult to justify. Surely 
money was made for man, and not 
man for money. 

In dealing with difficulties, as 
with most matters, there is a certain 
golden mean, the preservation of 
which secures the highest amount 
of enjoyment. When a man rushes 
into enterprises which are manifestly 
beyond his strength, he acts like a 
fool; but it is an act of folly which 
is perpetrated every day. If aman 
attempts to lift two hundredweight 
when he is barely able to lift one, 
he scarcely deserves commiseration 
fora broken back; and yet people 
are continually breaking their backs 
in a similar way, and that too after 
they have had experience that they 
cannot make the attempt with im- 
punity. But the glory of lifting two 
hundredweight, or of some other 
corporeal or mental feat beyond 
their strength, appears to them an 
object so infinitely preferable to an 
unbroken back, that they are con- 
tent to risk their backs or their lives 
in the endeavour to attain it. The 
greater the difficulty to be overcome, 
the greater the glory when they 
have overcome it. In the craving 
for the result they forget to esti- 
mate the means, and strain them- 
selves into a premature grave: they 
frequently sacrifice themselves to an 
object, without considering whether 
that object is worthy of the sacrifice, 
or sometimes even in ignorance that 
the sacrifice must be made. 

But still greater would be the 
folly of a man who, because he knew 
himself to be unable to lift two 
hundredweight, shrank back ap- 
palled from the labour of picking 
up a cricket-ball. There are not 
such men to be found, it may be 
said; and yet, mutatis mutsndis, 
there are. It might be somewhat 
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difficult to find any one who would 
absolutely refuse to pick up a 
cricket-ball on the score of the ex- 
cessive exertion required; and yet 
in the matches of life there are 
many to be found sitting listlessly 
on the ground, when they should be 
devoting all their care and energies 
to the fielding. But it is probable 
that both indolence and excessive 
exertion proceed from one and the 
same cause—the fallacious idea that 
indolence is happiness. The indo- 
lent man believes that he is making 
the most of the present moment, 
and the over-active man that he is 
securing for himself a store of future 
indolence, or, as he believes, enjoy- 
ment. ‘Carpe diem, says one; 
‘Make money when you are young, 
and enjoy it when you are old,’ says 
the other. And he who says ‘ Carpe 
diem’ has certainly most reason on 
his side, if he sets the right way to 
work to secure the enjoyment of the 
present moment; but if he regards 
the delights of indelence as the only 
kind of enjoyment, he will find that 
monotony will very soon deprive 
him of his pleasures. The far niente 
can be made dolce only upon pay- 
ment of the price, and is not in 
itself sweet. The sweetness must 
be bought by the contest with diffi- 
culty—by toil—just as appetite, and 
sound sleep, and calm nerves, and 
strong muscles are bought. Rest 
ifter toil is indeed sweet; but to be 
compelled for life to do nothing— 
absolutely nothing—would be the 
last refinement of torture, infinitely 
worse than death in harness. The 
true theory seems to be, that we 
should enjoy the present as far as 
We may, without detriment to the 
future, and provide for the future 
as far as we may, without loss to 
the present; and to make some ap- 
proximation to this is not by any 
means an impossibility. He who is 
drunk to-day will have a headache 
to-morrow, and has bought present 
gratification at the price of future 
convenience ; but he who runs to- 
day, provided he does not run too 
far, may run farther and faster to- 
morrow: he may attain a greater 
and greater mastery over difficulties. 
And this is equally true of all human 
occupations which do not inflict any 
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strain upon the natural functions. 
Each difficulty overcome leads in- 
sensibly on to another remaining to 
be overcome, and one pleasure leads 
on insensibly to another. The goose 
lays her golden eggs every day ; but 
woe to him who rips up her belly— 
as he does who would enjoy the 
pleasures of rest without waiting 
until the time for them has arrived. 
Unwise, too, is he who reserves for 
the future the egg which is laid to- 
day; for that which is a new-laid 
egg to-day is not a new-laid egg to- 
morrow, and at the end of a week is 
to a fastidious person scarcely eat- 
able. We may be in a condition to- 
day to enjoy that which we may 
never be in a condition to enjoy 
again. 

The doctrine which appears to be 
very commonly received, that work 
and difficulty are absolutely evils, 
and that ease and indolence are ab- 
solutely blessings—that we must 
endure an excess of the one in youth, 
in order that we may insure an ex- 
cess of the other in later life—must, 
if seriously entertained, be destruc- 
tive of all happiness —most cer- 
tainly, if the popular and contradic- 
tory view that youth is the only 
season for enjoyment be accepted. 
For can there be any reason in look- 
ing forward to enjoyment at a time 
when the capacity for enjoyment has 
passed away? But it is not true 
that youth is the only season for 
enjoyment, though it is true that 
youth is the only season for the en- 
joyments of youth; and it is not 
true that ease and indolence are 
absolutely blessings, nor that work 
and difficulty are absolutely evils: 
each of them may be good or evil 
according to circumstances, and ac- 
cording to the relation each bears 
to the other. Youth is the season 
of hopeful energy, which can extract 
pleasure from the toils and difficul- 
ties that would overwhelm the aged 
and infirm; but it is not the season 
to perform impossibilities. And when 
youth exclaims that it is worn out 
with excessive labour, it admits 
that it is striving to perform impos- 
sibilities ; the pleasure of the toil has 
been converted into pain, and nature 
rebels against the excessive strain— 
the pleasures of activity have be- 
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come the miseries of over-activity. 
But the efforts of the strong and the 
sound are one long pleasure, so long 
as excess is avoided—so long as the 
pleasures of toil and the pleasures 
of rest are duly balanced. 

There is perhaps no saying more 
common than ‘ Duty before plea- 
sure, which obviously implies a 
general belief in the incompatibility 
of one with the other; and this is 
again the same antithesis between 
exertion and the absence of exertion : 
that, it implies, which requires ex- 
ertion is painful, and that which 
does not require it is pleasurable. 
The reason of this is, probably, that 
as by far the greater portion of 
mankind is, and always has been, 
compelled to exert itself, the chief 
object which presents itself as de- 
sirable is the absence of the neces- 
sity for exertion. From the extra- 
ordinary ingenuity evinced by those 
who have no profession in devising 
occupations, we are probably justi- 
fied in inferring, that if the majority 
of mankind were born to idleness, 
exertion, and not the absence of it, 
would become the synonym for 
pleasure. And such a view would 
certainly approach more nearly to 
truth ; for there certainly is pleasure 
in all exertion that is not excessive ; 
and all the pleasures of idleness, to 
be enjoyed to their full, must be 
preceded by exertion. 

Exertion—the combat with diffi- 
culty—and all exertion is a combat 
with difficulty in some form or other 
—is the true pleasure ; and pleasure, 
in the common acceptation of the 
term, is no more than the shadow. 
But how many abandon the sub- 
stance to run after the shadow! 
Less real pleasure perhaps falls 
to the lot of the professed plea- 
sure-seeker than to the lot of any 
one. He goes out of his way in 
search of excitement, and loses the 
ready, healthy excitement of any 
broken animal spirits. He pursues 
a name which fascinates him, and 
persists in believing, contrary to his 
own experience, that it is something 
more than a name. That which is 
called pleasure he thinks must be 
pleasure, and he tries to grasp it. 
But pleasure is not to be stolen. 
Stolen pleasures are said to be the 
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sweetest; but stolen pleasures are 
really those which are bought at the 
highest price—where there is the 
greatest difficulty to be surmounted 
—where there is a spice of danger 
to give them zest; and it is in the 
contest with the difficulty and the 
victory over it that the additional 
sweetness of the pleasure is found. 

There are, however, but few 
people who have not a practical 
belief in the pleasures of difficulty ; 
and no one has perhaps a more 
hearty belief in them than the Eng- 
lishman, whose prerogative it is to 
grumble, but who prides himself 
upon his pluck. He is a very ill- 
used man, but he ‘won’t give in;’ 
he has a dogged determination to 
win in the long run; he will struggle, 
and make sacrifices for a point difti- 
cult of attainment, when he might 
‘live comfortably, and enjoy him- 
self” When men do this, having a 
free choice in the matter, it is evi- 
dent that they must consider the 
combat with dfticulty preferable to 
indolence. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear men complain of 
the hardships they are compelled to 
undergo, when it is in their power 
to live exempt from the hardships 
of which they complain. Pluck, 
which is the Englishman’s boast, 
is but another name for the healthy 
spirit of opposition to difficulty. It 
speaks in its motto the English 
adage, ‘ Never say die;’ a brave old 
maxim, worth many volumes of phi- 
losophy—an exhortation to look on 
life with a kindly eye—to be pa- 
tient, energetic, and hopeful. 

It may be thought that too much 
has been said in depreciation of the 
objects of life—that the advantages 
of the struggle for them have been 
given an undue prominence, at the 
expense of the objects themselves; 
but the purpose of this essay is to 
show that it is folly to set an wndue 
value upon the ordinary objects of 
life, and that even those ordinary 
objects are not best attained by so 
doing. The first requisite for every 
struggle is sound health, and that 
can be obtained—not by excessive 
exertion, nor by indolence, but by 
the amount of exertion suited to the 
powers of each individual. Every 
one who, by excessive work in the 
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pursuit of the ordinary objects of 
life, impairs his powers, does a wrong 
to society. He contributes to the 
degeneration of the human race; 
and no success of mere ambition 
can compensate society for worn-out 
men and puny offspring; nor can 
any wealth, or fame, or station com- 
pensate the successful individual for 
the loss of health. But that there 
are objects for which life and, what 
is quite as important, health, may 
be nobly sacrifieed, is a truth upon 
which it would be out of place to 
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the ordinary objects of life, nor are 
the difficulties which surround them 
the ordinary difficulties of life: they 
differ in degree, if in nothing else. 
But even in such difficulties there is 
still the pleasure, and perhaps a 
greater pleasure in proportion to 
the excess of the difficulty; and for 
this reason it has been said that vir- 
tue is its own reward. But as there 
are great virtues, so there are little 
virtues—as there are extraordinary, 
so there are ordinary difficulties; 
and in each may be found its own 
reward. 


enlarge here. Such objects are not 
L. OwENn PIKE. 


TO GARIBALDI. 
WRITTEN IN OCTOBER, 1860, 


NCE more I pass Alps’ icy chains, 
And feel already in my veins 
The blood more light and free ; 
Into new life it seems to leap 
As I descend thy mountains steep— 
Enchanting Italy! 


Here pregnant earth and nature seem 
With rank exuberance to team, 
Unlike our latitudes ; 
The very grape upon the vine, 
As if anticipating wine, 
Its amber juice exudes. 


Again I hear the glowing tongue 
That Petrarch, Tasso, Dante, sung ; 
To me, its simple sound 
Appears more sweet than all the sense, 
Than all the wit or eloquence, 
In other language found. 


But hark ! who does his thunders launch, 
Collecting as an avalanche 
Fresh force from every side ? 
Who, rolling onwards gathers strength 
From kindred souls, aroused at length, 
Their joy, their hope, their pride ? 


Who came, saw, conquered? nay, whose name 
Won bloodless victories ere he came ? 
Whose shadow scared away 
The ruffian hordes whom tyrant power 
Had bribed with gold? but in the hour 
Of danger, where were they ? 
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They could not save the Bourbons’ throne 
From one who bearded them alone 

And did a realm o’erthrow. 
Who won their hireling ranks and took 
St. Elmo’s fortress by a look, 

Nor struck a second blow ? 


Like noxious vapours, which the sun 
Dispels, by simply shining on: 

So at his mere advance 
The king fled howling in dismay, 
The motley hosts dissolved away 

At Garibaldi’s glance. 


To thee and to thy loyal king? 

The inebriate people pans sing 
From rise to set of sun ; 

On Milan’s dome the snowy spires 

Blaze with the light of thousand fires 
That tell of freedom won. 


And soon there will be heard no more, 
From Venice to Trinacria’s shore, 
The Goth’s barbaric twang ; 
But in its place will ring the ‘Si’ 
Of one united Italy, 
As Dante dreamed and sang. 


But though Utopian sophists wrote, 
With giant force thy right hand smote 
And so broke through the charm. 
The poct’s hope, the patriot’s scheme, 
Had still remained an idle dream 
Without thy trenchant arm. 


Hence unborn ages will not fail 
Thee, Garibaldi, yet to hail 
As the most glorious son 
Of that fair land thy arm did free 
From tortures, chains, and slavery, 
Thou second Washington ! 


Thee we shall see, the contest o’er,' 
Thy sabre sheathed, retire once more 
To lone Caprera’s isle ; 
D SIC] Ht hc st ks 
espising earth’s most sought-for ranks, 
Content to read thy country’s thanks , 
In her awakened smile. 


J. Krxaston JAMES. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF THE OLD TIME: BEING SOME 
THOUGHTS ON GOING AWAY. 


TOU know, I am sure, how as we 
y advance in life, hours come in 
which we feel an impulse to sit 
down for a little, and try to revive 
an old feeling, before it dies away. 
And many of our old feelings are 
dying away; and will ultimately 
die out altogether. It is partly 
through use; and partly because 
our system, physical and psychical, 
is growing less sensitive as we go 
on. We do not feel things now as 
we used to do. We are getting 
stronger: the robuster nerves of 
middle age do not receive the 
vivid impressions of earlier years; 
and there are faintly-flavoured things 
which they cease to appreciate at 
all. We have come out from the 
green fields, and from the shady 
woodlands; and we are plodding 
along the beaten highway of life. 
It is the noon now; not perhaps 
without some tendency to decline 
towards evening: and we look back 
to the dawn and to the morning, 
when the air was cool and fresh, 
and when the sky was clear. And 
we have grown hardened to the 
rougher work of the present time. 
We have all got lines, pretty deeply 
drawn, upon our faces: and a good 
many grey hairs. And if one could 
see a middle-aged soul, no doubt 
you would see about it something 
analogous to being wrinkled and 
grey. No doubt you would likewise 
discern something analogous to the 
thickening and toughening of the 
skin in the case of the middle-aged 
hand. Neither hand nor heart feels 
80 keenly. 

There is no help for it; but still 
one cannot help regretting it, the 
way in which things lose their first 
fresh relish by use. We ought to 
be getting more enjoyment out of 
things than we do. <A host of very 
small matters, which we pass with- 
out ever noticing, would afford us 
real and sensible pleasure if we had 
not grown so accustomed to them. 
Prince Lee Boo, as we used to read, 
was moved to ecstatic wonder and 
delight by the upright walls and 


the flat ceiling of an ordinary room. 
They were new to him. There was 
a young Indian chief, many years 
ago, who came from the Far West 
to London, and was for a season a 
lion in fashionable society. He was 
a manly, clever young fellow: but 
in his English months he never got 
over his unsophisticated enjoyment 
of the furniture of English houses. 
And thoughtless folk despised him, 
when they ought rather to have 
envied him, as they witnessed his 
delight in the contemplation of a 
dinner-table where he had been ac- 
customed to see a stretched bull’s 
hide: and of plates, knives and 
forks, carpets, mirrors, window-cur- 
tains, and wash-hand stands. All 
these great luxuries, and a thousand 
more, he appreciated at their true 
value: while civilized men and 
women, through familiarity, had 
arrived at contempt of them. Which 
was right, the civilized folk or the 
savage man? Is it the human 
being who sees least in the things 
around him that ought to be proud: 
or is not the man rather to be envied 
who discerns in simple matters 
qualities and excellences which 
others do not discern? If you had 
so worn out your eyes by constant 
use, that you could no longer see, 
that would be nothing to plume 
yourself on: you would have no 
right to think you had attained a 
position of superiority to the re- 
mainder of the human race, in whom 
the optic nerve still retained its 
sensitiveness. Yet there are people 
who are quite proud that their mind 
has had its nerves of sensation par- 
tially paralyzed; and who would 
like you to think that those nerves 
are entirely paralyzed. ‘I don’t re- 
mark these things,’ they will say 
with an air of disdain, when you 
point out to them some of the little 
material advantages which we enjoy 
in this country now-a-days. They 
convey that they think you must be 
a weak-minded person because you 
do remark these things: because 
you still feel it a curious thing to 
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leave London in the morning, and 
after ten hours and a half of un- 
fatiguing travelling to reach Edin- 
burgh in the evening: or because 
you still are conscious of a simple- 
minded wonder when you send a 
message five hundred miles and get 
your answer back in a quarter of an 
hour. If there be a mortal whom I 
despise, it is the man who is anxious 
to impress you with the fact that 
he does not care in the least for any- 
thing. The human being who is 
proud because he has reached the 
nil admirari stage, is just a human 
being who is proud because a creep- 
ing paralysis has numbed his soul. 

Yet without giving in to it, and 
without being proud of it, you are 
aware that the keen relish goes from 
that which you grow accustomed to. 
I have indeed heard it said concern- 
ing certain individuals whose super- 
cilious and lofty air testified that 
some sudden rise in life had turned 
their head, that they lived in a state 
of constant surprise at finding them- 
selves so respectable. But this 
statement was not true in its full 
extent. For after being for several 
years in a position for which nature 
never intended him, even Dr. Bump- 
tious (before his elevation his name 
was Toady) must have grown to a 
certain measure accustomed to it. 
Even other people got accustomed 
to it. And though his incompetence 
for his place remained just as glaring 
as ever, they ceased to remark it; 
and came to accept it as something 
in the nature of things. You know, 
we do not perplex ourselves by in- 
quiring every morning why there 
are such creatures as wasps, toads, 
and rattlesnakes. But if these 
beings were of a sudden introduced 
into this world for the first time, it 
would be different. 

It is to be lamented, that the very 
fresh and sensible enjoyment which 
we derive from very little things 
when they are new to us, passes so 
completely away when they grow 
familiar. I remark that my fellow- 
creatures, who inhabit houses in 
this street, are very far from being 
duly thankful for the great privilege 
Wwe possess, in having a post-office 
at the end of it. You write your 
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letters in the forenoon, after you 
have completed your more serious 
work ; and upon each envelope you 
stick the representation of a face 
which is very familiar to us all, and 
very dear. If you are a wise man, 
you post your letters for yourself: 
and accordingly the first thing you 
do daily, when you go forth to your 
out-door business or duty, is to pro- 
ceed to that little opening which 
receives the expression of so much 
care, so much kindness, so much 
worry, so much joy and sorrow, and 
to drop the documents in. Not 
many of the human beings who 
post letters and who receive them 
have any habitual sense of the su- 
preme luxury they enjoy in that 
familiar institution of the post-office. 
Into that little opening goes your 
letter: a penny secures its admis- 
sion, and obtains for it very dis- 
tinguished consideration: and in a 
little while the most ingenious 
mechanism that has been devised 
by the most ingenious minds is hard 
at work conveying your letter, at 
tremendous speed, by land or sea: 
till next morning, unerring as the 
eagle upon its eyrie, it swoops down 
upon the precise dwelling at which 
you aimed it. When I say it 
swoops down upon a dwelling in 
the country, I mean to express poeti- 
cally the fact that it comes jogging 
along in a cart drawn by a little 
white pony, which stops for the 
purposes of conversation whenever 
it meets anybody in the wooded 
lane I have yin my mind. But in 
saying that the inhabitants of this 
street are not duly thankful for the 
post-office at the corner, I did not 
mean merely that they fail to under- 
stand what a blessing to Britain the 
system of postal communication is. 
Everybody, on jordinary days, fails 
to understand that. I was thinking 
of something else. I was thinking 
of the luxury of having a receiving- 
house so near. When I lived in the 
country, the post-office was five 
miles distant: and if you missed the 
chance of sending away your letters 
in the morning by the cart drawn 
by the white pony, you must wait 
till next day; or you must send a 
special messenger to the old- 
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fashioned town of red freestone 
dwellings, standing by a classic 
river’s side. Let not that town be 
mentioned save in complimentary 
terms. Let me learn by the mis- 
fortune of another. An eminent 
native of the district which sur- 
rounds it, known in the world of 
letters, once upon a time published 
some remarks upon that town, dis- 
guising its pretty name in another 
of somewhat ludicrous sound. And 
when that eminent man shorily 
afterwards strove to persuade the 
inhabitants to send him to represent 
them in Parliament, the old ,offence 
was raked up, and it did him harm. 
This, however, is a digression. Let 
us return. When I came from the 
country, to live in this city, I felt it 
a great privilege, and something to 
be enjoyed }freshly every time, to 
take my letters to the post-office 
two hundred yards off. It was de- 
lightful. Not once in the day, but 
(if need were) half a dozen times, 
could you write your letter, and in 
three minutes have it in the post- 
ofice. There was something very 
fresh and enjoyable in the reflection, 
as you stood by the receiving-house 
window, Now here in these ininutes 
Iam in the same position in which 
half an hour’s smart driving, or an 
hour and a quarter’s steady walking, 
would have placed one in departed 
days! Wonderful! But now, after 
several years of the enjoyment of 
this privilege, the fresh wonder has 
worn away. The edge of enjoyment 
is dulled. And though I try hard, 
in going to the post-office, to feel 
what a blessing it is, I cannot feel 
itas I would wish. Yes, the enjoy- 
ment of the post-office is gone in 
great measure : even as the unutter- 
able greenness discerned by the 
stranger goes from the summer trees 
among which you have come to feel 
yourself at home: even as the sound 
of Niagara becomes inaudible to 
the waiters at the Niagara Hotel: 
even as the Bishop who was plucked 
at college gradually ceases to be 
astonished at finding himself a 
Bishop: even as Miss Smith, in a 
lew weeks after she is married, no 
longer feels it strange to be called 
Mrs. Jones: even as the readers of 
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what is with bitter irony called a 
religious newspaper lose’ their first 
bewilderment at finding a human 
animal writing an article filled with 
intentional misrepresentation, lying, 
and slandering, and ending the ar- 
ticle by taking God to witness that 
in abusing the man he hates for his 
success and eminence, he is actuated 
by a simple regard to the Divine 
glory. 

And thus it is, remembering how 
the old time and the old way fade 
out, that the writer has resolved to 
give a little space of comparative 
rest to reviving (as far as may be) 
something which use] to have a 
strongly felt character of its own, in 
years which are gone, and which 
are melting into blue distance fast. 
Let me seek to bring up again the 
atmosphere of Going Away, as it 
used to be, and to be felt. No 
doubt, there is a certain fancifulness 
about moral atmospheres: not all 
men feel them alike; and there are 
robust natures which probably do 
not feel them at all. When a man 
comes to describe ‘a house, a land- 
scape, a mode of life, not as these 
are in literal fact, but as these im- 
press himself; then we get into a 
realm of uncertainty and fancy. 
When a man ceases to say of a 
dwelling, that it is built of red 
brick, that it has so many windows 
in front, that it is so many stories 
high, that it has evergreens of such 
kinds round it, and the like: and 
when the man goes on to describe 
the house by quite other character- 
istics—saying that it is a sleepy- 
looking house, a dull house, a hos- 
pitable - looking house, an _ eerie 
strange-looking house, a house that 
makes you feel queer—then you 
feel that though the man may con- 
vey to another man, who is in sym- 
pathy with himself, a very true 
impression of the fact as it presents 
itself to him, still that there are 
many people to whom such de- 
scriptions are really quite unintel- 
ligible; and that those who are 
most capable of understanding them 
are least likely to agree as to their 
truth. It is so with what I have 
called moral atmospheres: the per- 
vading characteristic of a time, a 
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scene, a way of life, a human being. 
Nor can it be admitted that there is 
anything of morbid sensitiveness in 
being keenly aware of these. Most 
people*know the vague sort of sense 
that you have of being in a remote 
pastoral country, or of being in a 
busy town. You feel a difference 
in the morning whenever you 
awake; and before you have fully 
gathered up your consciousness: it 
pervades your very dreams. You 
remember periods of your life about 
which there was a kind of flavour; 
strongly-felt, but indescribable to 
others: not to be expressed in any 
spoken words: Mendelssohn or Beet- 
hoven might have come near ex- 
pressing it in music: and it comes 
back upon you in reading some 
passage in Jn Memoriam which has 
nothing to do with it, or in looking 
at the first yellow crocus in the 
cold March sunshine, or in walking 
along a lane with blossoming haw- 
thorn on either hand, or in smelling 
the blossoms of an apple-tree. And 
when you look back, you feel the 
atmosphere surround you again, 
with its fragrance a good deal gone, 
and with its colours faded. It is a 
misty, ghost-like image of a past 
life and its surroundings, that steals 
vaguely before your mental sight: 
and possibly it cannot be more ac- 
curately or expressively described, 
than by saying that the old time 
comes over you. 

Doubtless external scenery has a 
great deal to do in the production 
of that general sense of a character 
pervading one’s whole mode of life, 
which I mean by a moral atmo- 
sphere. It is especially so if you 
lead a lonely life: or if you have 
not many companions, and these 
not very energetic or striking. How 
well many men in orders remember 
the peculiar flavour of the time 
when they first began their pa- 
rochial duty! Years afterwards, 
you go and walk up and down in 
the church where you preached 
your first sermons; and you try to 
awaken the feeling of that departed 
time. It comes back, in a ghostly 
unsubstantial way: sometimes it 
refuses to be‘wakened up at all. 
And the feeling, whatever it may 
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be, is (to many men) very mainly 
flavoured by the outward scene in 
which that time was spent. I can 
easily believe that there are persons 
on whose mood and character no 
appreciable impression is produced 
by external scenery: probably the 
reader knows one or two. They 
have usually high cheek-bones, 
smoke-dried complexions, and dis- 
agreeable voices: they think Mr. 
Tennyson a fool, and tell you that 
they cannot understand lim, in a 
tone that conveys that in their 
judgment nobody can. I have 
known men who declared honestly 
that they did not think Westminster 
Abbey in the least a more solemn 
place than a red brick meeting- 
house with a flat ceiling, and with 
its inner walls chastely whitewashed, 
or papered with a paper represent- 
ing yellow marble. My acquaint- 
ance with such individuals was 
slight: and by mutual consent it 
speedily ceased. Give us the man 
who frankly tells you how different 
a man he is in this place from what 
he is in that: how outward nature 
casts its light or its shadow upon 
all his thinking and feeling. What 
would you be, my friend, if you 
lived for months by a misty Shet- 
land sea; or amid a wide Irish bog- 
land; or in a wooden chalet at 
Meyringen; or on a flat French 
plain, with white ribbons of high- 
way stretching across it, bordered 
with weary poplars; or under the 
shadow of castle-crowned crags upon 
the Rhine; or amid the bustle of a 
great commercial town; or in the 
classic air of an ancient university 
city, with a feast of Gothic every- 
where for the eyes, and with courts 
of velvety turf that has been velvety 
turf for ages? But here I get into 
the region of the fanciful; and 
though holding very strongly 4 
certain theory about these things, I 
am not going to set it out here. 
Yet I cannot but believe, that when 
you read men’s written thoughts, 
you may readily, if you be of a 
sensitive nature, feel the surround- 
ings amid which they were written. 
Turn over the volume which was 
written in the country, by a man 
keenly alive to outward things and 
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their influences; and you will be 
aware of a breeziness about the 
pages: a fresher air seems to breathe 
from them, the atmosphere of that 
simple life and its little cares. Turn 
over the Best of all books: read 
especially the accounts of patriarchal 
times in Genesis: and (inspiration 
apart) you will feel the presence of 
something indefinitely more than 
the bare facts recorded. You will 
feel the fresh breeze come to you 
over the ocean of intervening cen- 
turies: you will know that a whole 
life and its interests surround you 
again. And there seems to me no 
more marked difference between 
fictitious stories written by men of 
genius and written by commonplace 
people, than this: that the common- 
place people make you aware of 
just the incidents they record; 
while the man of genius makes you 
aware of a' vast deal more—of the 
entire atmosphere of the surround- 
ing circumstances and concerns and 
life. You will understand what is 
meant when I remind you of the 
wonderful way in which the battle 
of Waterloo is made to surround 
and pervade a certain portion of 
the train of events recorded in that 
thoroughly true history, Mr. Thack- 
eray’s Vanity Fair. 

Now all this is pleasant. I mean 
to the writer; not necessarily to 
the reader. The writer has to pro- 
duce a multitude of pages, which to 
produce is of the nature of grave 
work ; and in them he must hold right 
on, and discuss his subject under no 
small sense of responsibility. But 
such pages as this are his play; and 
he may without rebuke turn hither 
and thither, and pluck the wild 
flowers on either side of the path. 
Oh, how hard work it is to write a 
sermon; and (when one is in the 
vein) how easy it is to write an 
essay! And in saying that all this 
is pleasant, the thing present to the 
author’s mind was the very devious 
course which his train of thought 
has followed since the first sentence 
of this dissertation was written. I 
have a great respect for certain men, 
who write in a logical, and scholarly 
way. I admire and esteem such. 
When I read their productions at 
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all, I do so after breakfast, when 
one’s wits are fully awake. But in 
the evening, by the fireside, when 
the day’s work and worry are over, 
and there remains the precious little 
breathing-space, I would rather not 
read them. Neither do I desire here 
to write like them. 

Going Away is my subject. Going 
Away and its atmosphere, as it used 
to be, and as it is to many people 
now. Going Away from home. Not 
Going Away for ever; not Going 
Away for a long time; not Going 
Away under painful circumstances. 
Ordinary and commonplace Going 
Away. 

And let me tell you, intrepid tra- 
vellers, who think nothing of flying 
away to London, to Paris, to Cha- 
mouni, to Constantinople; that Going 
Away for a week or two, and toa 
distance not exceeding a hundred 
miles, is @ very serious thing to a 
quiet, stay-at-home person. A multi- 
tude of contingincies suggest them- 
selves in its prospect: there is the 
vague fear of the great, terrible 
outside world. Itis as when a little 
boat, that has been lying safe in 
some sheltered cove, puts out to 
sea, to face the full might of winds 
and waves; when a lonely human 
being, who for months has plodded 
his little round of work and care, 
looking at the same scenes, and con- 
versing with the same people, mus- 
ters courage to go away for a little 
while. There is a considerable 
inertia to overcome; some effort of 
resolution is needed. When you 
have lived an unvaried life for 
many weeks in a quiet country 
place, your wish is to sit still. Yet 
there are great advantages which 
belong to people who have seen little 
or nothing. They have so keen a 
sense of interest, and so lively an 
impression of the facts, in beholding 
something new. By-and-by they 
come to take it easily. You look 
out of the window of the railway- 
carriage, and in reply to something 
said by a fellow traveller, you say, 
‘Ah, that’s Berne, or that’s Lausanne,’ 
and you return to your Times, or 
your Saturday Review. You look 
forth on the left hand, as the train 
rounds a curve, and say, ‘Strasburg 
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spire; very fine. Four hundred and 
fifty feet high. It does not look 
nearly so much from this point.’ Now 
once it was very different. It was a 
vivid sensation to see for the first time 
some town in England, or some lake 
or hill in Scotland. My friend 
Smith told me that once, for more 
than six years, beginning when he 
was eight and twenty, he never had 
stirred ten miles from his home and 
his parish, save when he went in the 
autumn for a few weeks to the sea- 
side; and then he went always to 
the same place, a journey of four 
hours or so. It would have done 
him much good, had he been able 
sometimes through those years, 
which were very anxious and very 
trying ones, to have the benefit of 
a little change of scene. But he 
could not afford it; and in those 
days of depressed fortune, he had, 
literally, not a friend in this world, 
beyond the little circle of his own 
home. He had, indeed, some ac- 
quaintances; but they were able to 
understand him, or sympathise with 
him, about as much as a donkey 
could. But better days came; as 
(let us trust) they will come, 
through hard work and self-denial 
to most men, by God’s blessing ; and 
Smith could venture on the great 
enterprise of a journey to London. 
Ah! an express train was a great 
thing to him; and a journey of 
three hundred miles an endless pil- 
grimage. And he told me himself 
(he is in his grave now, and no one 
who knew him will know him by 
what has been said of him) that it 
vas an extraordinary feeling to look 
out of the carriage-window, and to 
think, Now Cambridge is only a few 
miles off, over these flats! And 
farther on, when the train glided by 
the capital of the Fens, and the 
noble mass of Peterborough Cathe- 
dral loomed through the misty 
morning, it was a stranger object to 
him than St. Sophia or even the 
Mosque of Omar would be to you; 
and he thought how curious a thing 
it would be to live on that wide 
plain, in that quiet little city, under 
the shadow of that magnificent pile. 
Probably, my friend, you have been 
long enough in many striking places 
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to feel their first interest and im- 
pression go: to feel their moral 
atmosphere become inappreciable. 
You feel all that keenly at first; but 
gradually the place becomes just 
like anywhere else. After a while, 
the inner atmosphere overpowers 
the outer: the world within the 
breast gives its tone and colour to 
the scene around you. I believe 
firmly, that if you want to know a 
a place vividly and really (I mean 
a town of moderate extent), you 
ought to stay in it just a day and no 
more. By remaining longer, you 
may come to know all the churches 
and shops, and the like; but you will 
lose the pervading atmosphere and 
character of the whole. First impres- 
sions are always the most vivid ; and 
I firmly believe they are in the vast 
majority of cases the most truthful. 
An observant and sensitive man, 
spending just a day in a town with 
twenty thousand inhabitants, knows 
what kind of place that town is, 
far better than an ordinarily obser- 
vant person who has lived in it for 
twenty years. 

The truth is, that a little of a 
thing is usually far more impressive 
than the whole of it, or than a great 
deal of it. Don’t you remember 
how, when you were a child, lying 
in bed in the morning, you used to 
watch the day-light through the 
shutters? And you remember how 
bright it looked, through the narrow 
line where the shutters hardly met: 
it was like a glowing fire. At 
length, the shutters were thrown 
back, and they let in all the day; 
and it was nothing so bright. Even 
if the morning was sunshiny, there 
was a sad falling off: and perhaps 
the morning was dull and rainy. 
Even so is the glimpse of Peter- 
borough from the passing express 
train, infinitely finer than the view 
of Peterborough to the man who 
livesin it all the year round. Even 
so has the quiet life of a cathedral 
city,a charm to the visitor fora day, 
who has come from a land where 
cathedrals are not, which fades 
away to such as spend all their days 
in the venerable place; and come to 
have associations not merely ot 
glorious architecture and sublime 
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music, but likewise of many petty 
ambitions, jealousies, diplomacies, 
and disappointments ; and in short of 
Mr. Slope and Mrs. Proudie. Yes, 
a little of a thing is sometimes in- 
finitely better than the whole: and 
it is the little which especially has 
power to convey that general esti- 
mate of a pervading characteristic 
which we understand by perceiving 
the moral atmosphere. And besides 
this, you may have a surfeit of even 
the things you like best. You 
heartily enjoy a little country Gothic 
church: you linger on every detail 
of it: it is a pure delight. But a 
great cathedral is almost too much: 
it wearies you: it overwhelms you. 
You may get, through one summer 
day, as much enjoyment outof Son- 
ning church, as out of York Minster. 
That perfection of an English parish 
church, with its perfect vicarage, by 
the beautiful Thames, is like a friend 
with whom you can cordially shake 
hands: the great minster is like a 
monarch to be approached on bended 
knee. Most people remember a case 
in which a thousandth part would 
have been far better than the whole: 
I mean the Great Exhibition in that 
fine shed which the nation declined 
tobuy. You would have enjoyed 
the sight of a little of what was 
gathered there: but the whole was 
a fearful task to get through. I 
never beheld more wearied, dazed, 
stupified, disgusted, and miserable 
countenances, than among rich and 
poor under that roof. I wonder 
whether any mortal ever really 
enjoyed that glare and noise and 
hubbub; or felt his soul expanded 
under the influence of that huge 
educational institution. Too many 
magazines or books, too, coming 
together, convert into a toil what 
ought to be a pleasure. You look 
at the mass; and you cannot help 
thinking what a deal you have to 
get through. And that thought is 
in all cases fatal to enjoyment. 
Whenever it enters the heart of a 
little boy, contemplating his third 
plate of plum-pudding, the delight 
implied in plum-pudding has 
vanished. Whenever the hearer 
listens to the preacher describing 
What he is to do in the first and 
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second place, and so on to the fifth 
or sixth, the enjoyment with which 
most sermons are heard is sensibly 
diminished. And even if you be 
very fond of books, there is a sense 
of desolation in being turned loose in 
a library of three hundred thousand 
volumes. That huge array is an 
incubus on your spirit. There is 
far more sensible pleasure when you 
go into a friend’s snug little study, 
and diligently survey his thousand 
or twelve hundred books. And you 
know that if a man has a drawing- 
room a hundred feet long, he takes 
pains to convert that large room 
into a little one by enclosing a warm 
space round the fire with great 
screens for his evening retreat. 
Yes, a little is generally much better 
than a great deal. 

A thing which precedes Going 
Away,is packing up. And this the 
wise man will do for himself: the 
more so, if he cannot afford to have 
any one to do it forhim. There is 
a great pleasure in doing things for 
yourself. And here is one of the 
compensations of poverty. You 
open for yourself the parcel of new 
books you have bought; and with 
your own hand you cut the leaves. 
A great peer, of course, could not do 
this, suppose. The volumes would 
be prepared for his reading, and laid 
before him with nothing to do but 
to read them. Now, it ought to be 
understood, that the reading of a 
book is by no means the only use 
you can put it to, or the only good 
you can get out of it. There is the 
enjoyment of stripping off the mas- 
sive wrappings in which the volumes 
travelled from the bookseller’s shop, 
through devious ways, to the 
country home. There is the enjoy- 
ment of cutting the leaves: which, 
if you have a large ivory paper 
knife, isa very sensible one. ‘There 
is the enjoyment of laying the 
volumes after their leaves are cut, 
upon your study table; and sitting 
down in an arm-chair by the fireside, 
and calmly and thoughtfully looking 
at them. There is the enjoyment of 
considering earnestly the place 
where they shall be put on your 
shelves, and then of placing them 
there, and of arranging the volumes 
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which have been turned out to make 
room for them. All these pleasures 
you have, quite apart from the act 
of reading the books: and all these 
pleasures are denied to the rich and 
mighty man, who is too great to be 
allowed to do things for himself. 
He has only the end: we have both 
the end and the means which led 
up to it. And the greater part of 
human enjoyment is the enjoyment 
of means, not of ends. There is as 
much solid satisfaction in going out 
and looking at your horse in his 
warm stable, as in riding or driving 
him. An eminent sportsman begins 
a book in which he gives an account 
of his exploits in hunting in a 
foreign country, by fondly telling 
how happy he was in petting up his 
old guns till they looked like new, 
and in preparing and packing 
ammunition in the prospect of set- 
ting off on his expedition. Youcan 
see that these tranquil: and busy 
days of anticipation and preparation 
at home were at least as enjoyable 
as the more exciting days of actual 
sport which followed. Now, how- 
ever much a duke might like to do 
all this, I suppose his nobility would 
oblige him to forego the satisfac- 
tion. 

If you have a wife and children, 
(and for the purposes of this essay 
I suppose you to have both,) the 
multitude of trunks and packing- 
cases in which their possessions are 
bestowed in the prospect of going 
away, are sought out and packed 
apart from any exertion or superin- 
tendence on your part. Your share 
consists in writing addresses for 
them; and in counting up the 
twenty-three things that are assem- 
bled in the lobby before they are 
loaded on cart, cab, or carriage. 
I have remarked it as a curious 
thing, that when a man with his 
wife and two or three children and 
three or four servants go to the sea- 
side in autumn, the articles of 
Inggage invariably amount to 
twenty-three. Andit has ever been 
to me a strange and perplexing 
thought, how so many trunks and 
boxes are needed ; and how, through 
various changes by land and sea, 
they get safely to their destination. 
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There are few positions which 
awaken more gratitude and satisfac- 
tion in the average human being, 
than (having arrived at the sea-side 
place) to see the twenty-three things 
safe upon the little pier, after the 
roaring steamer which brought them 
has departed, and the little crowd 
has dispersed: when, amid the still- 
ness, suddenly become audible, you 
tell the keeper of the pier to send 
your baggage to the dwelling which 
is to be your temporary home. A 
position even more gratifying is as 
follows: when, returning to town, 
your holiday over, you succeed, by 
the aid of two liberally-tipped 
porters, in recovering all your effects 
from the luggage-van of the railway 
train, amid an awful crowd andl 
confusion on the platform, and 
accumulating them into a heap, for 
whose conveyance you would assur- 
edly be called to pay extra but for 
the judicious largesse already alluded 
to: thenin seeing them piled in and 
upon three cabs, in which you slowly 
wend your way to your door; and 
finally, in the lobby whence they 
originally started, counting up your 
twenty-three things once more. 
Yes, there is much pleasure atten- 
dant on the possession and convey- 
ance of luggage: a pleasure mingled 
with pain, indeed, like most of our 
pleasures: a pleasure dashed with 
anxiety and clouded with confusion, 
yet ultimately passing into a sense 
of delightful rest and relief, as you 
count up the twenty-three things 
and find them all right, which you 
had hardly dared to hope they would 
ever be. 

So much having been said con- 
cerning the general luggage of the 
family, let us return to the thought 
of your own personal packing. You 
pack your own portmanteau, ar- 
ranging things in that order which 
long usage has led you to esteem 
as the best. And if you be a clergy- 
man, you always introduce into that 
receptacle your sermon-case with 
two or three sermons. You do this, 
if you be a wise man, though there 
should not appear the faintest chance 
of your having to preach anywhere: 
having learned by experience how 
often and how unexpectedly such 
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chances occur. And then, when 
your portmanteau is finally strapped 
up and ready to go, you look at it 
with a moralizing glance, and think 
how little a thing it looks to hold 
such a great deal. It is like a 
general principle, including a host 
of individual cases. It is like a 
bold assertion, which you accept 
without thinking of all it implies. 
And in a short time that compen- 
dium of things immediately needful 
will be one among a score like it in 
the luggage-van. Thus, the philo- 
sopher may reflect, is every man’s 
own concern the most interesting 
to himself, because every man knows 
best what is involved in his own 
concern. 

There are many associations about 
the battered old leathern object: 
and it is sad to remark that it is 
wearing out. It is to many people 
a sensible trial to throw aside any- 
thing they have had for a long time. 
And this thing especially, which 
has faithfully kept so many things 
you intrusted to it, and which has 
gone with you to so many places, 
seems to cast a silent appealing look 
at you when you think it is getting 
so shabby that you must throw it 
aside. Some day you and I, my 
friend, will be like an old portman- 
teau; and we shall be pushed out 
of the way to make room for some- 
thing fresh. Probably it is worldly 
wisdom to treat trunks and men 
like that single-minded person Mr. 
Jones, who steadfastly cuts his old 
friends as he gradually gets into a 
superior social stratum. Doubtless 
he has his reward. 


It is invariably on Monday morn- 
ing that certain human beings Go 
Away, in the grave and formal 
manner which has been spoken of. 
Imean with an entire family, and 
with the twenty-three trunks, many 
of them very large ones. Not un- 
frequently, a perambulator is pre- 
sent; also a nursery crib. And 
going at that especial period of the 
week, there is a certain thing in- 
evitably associated with Going 
Away. That thing is the periodical 
called the Saturday Review. It 
comes every Monday morning; and 
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you cut the leaves after breakfast 
and glance over it: but you put off 
the reading of it till the evening. 
But on those travelling days, this 
paper is associated with the fore- 
noon. Breakfast is a hasty meal 
that day. The heavy baggage, if 
you dwell in the country, has gone 
away early in a cart: the railway 
station is of course five miles oif. 
And then, just a quarter of an hour 
after the period you had named to 
your man-servant, round comes the 
phaeton which can hold so much. 
Jt comes at the very moment you 
really desired to have it: for know- 
ing that your servant will always 
be exactly a quarter of an hour too 
late, you always order it just a 
quarter of an hour before the time 
you really want it. Phaeton of 
chocolate hue, picked out with red 
and white: horse of the sixteen 
hands and an inch, jet black of 
colour, well-bred in blood, and 
gentle of nature; where are you 
both to-night? Through the purple 
moorlands, through the rich corn- 
fields, along the shady lanes, up the 
High-street of the little town, we 
have gone together: but the day 
came at length when you had to go 
one way and I another: and we 
have each gone through a good deal 
of hard work doubtless since then. 
Pleasant it is driving home from the 
town in the winter afternoon, and 
reaching your door when it has 
grown pretty dark: pleasant is the 
flood of mellow light that issues 
forth when your door is opened: 
pleasant is it to witness the unload- 
ing of the vast amount and variety 
of things which, in various recep- 
tacles, that far from ponderous 
equipage could convey. Pleasant 
to witness the pile that accumulates 
on the topmost step before your 
door: pleasant to behold the bundle 
of books and magazines from the 
reading-club: pleasanter to see the 
less frequent parcel of those which 
you can call your own: pleasant to 
see the manifold brown-paper par- 
cels enter the house, which seems 
to be such a devouring monster, 
craving ceaseless fresh supply. All 
this while the night is falling fast; 
and the great trees look down ghost- 
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like upon the little bustle under- 
neath them. Then phaeton and 
horse depart: and in a little you go 
round to the stable-yard, and find 
your faithful steed, now dry and 
warm, in his snug stall, eagerly 
eating; yet bearing in a kindly way 
a few pats on the neck and a few 
pulls of the ears. And your faithful 
man-servant is quite sure to have 
some wonderful intelligence to con- 
vey to you, picked up in town that 
afternoon. In the country, you 
have not merely the enjoyment of 
rich summer scenery; of warm sun- 
sets and green leaves shining golden: 
there is a peculiar pleasure known 
to the thorough country man, in 
the most wintry aspects of nature. 
The bleak trees and sky outside, 
the moan of the rising wind presag- 
ing a wild night, and the brawl of 
the swollen brook that runs hard 
by, all make one value the warmth 
and light and comfort within doors 
about forty times as much as you 
could value these simple blessings 
in a great city, where they seem 
quite natural, and matters of course. 
Of course, a great man would not 
care for these things; and would 
despise the small human being that 
does care forthem. Let the great 
man take his own way; and let the 
small human being be allowed to 
follow his in peace. 

This, however, is a deviation to 
an evening on which you come 
home: whereas our proper subject 
is a morning on which you go away 
from home. The phaeton has come 
to the door: many little things go 
in: finally the passengers take their 
seats, and the thick rugs are tucked 
in over their knees: then you take 
the reins (for you drive yourself), 
and you wind away outward till you 
enter the highway. The roads are 
smooth and firm; and for all the 
heavy load behind him, the black 
horse trots briskly away. Have I 
not beheld a human being, his wife, 
two children, a man-servant, and a 
woman-servant, steadily skimming 
along at a respectable nine miles an 
hour, with but one living creature 
for all the means of locomotion? 
And the living creature was shin- 
ing and plump, and unmistakably 


happy. ‘The five miles are over- 
come, and you enter the court-yard 
of your little railway station. There, 
in a heap, cunningly placed on the 
platform where the luggage-van 
may be expected to rest when the 
train stops, is your luggage. The 
cart has been faithful: there are 
the twenty-three things. You have 
driven the last mile or two under a 
certain fear lest you might be too 
late; and that fear will quicken an 
unsophisticated country pulse. But 
you have ten minutes to spare. 
There are no people but your own 
party to divide the attention of the 
solitary porter. At length, a mile 
off, along the river bank, you dis- 
cern the sinuous train: in a little, 
the tremendously-energetic locomo- 
tive passes by you, and the train is 
at rest. You happily find a com- 
partment which is empty; and 
there you swiftly bestow your living 
charge: and having done this you 
hasten to witness the safe embarka- 
tion of the twenty-three trunks and 
packages. All this must be done 
rapidly: and of course you take 
much more trouble than a more ex- 
perienced traveller would. And 
when at length you hurriedly climb 
into your place, you sink down in 
your seat, and feel a delicious sense 
of quiet. The morning has becn 
one of worry, ‘after all. But now 
you are all right, for the next four 
hours. And that is a long look 
forward. You keenly appreciate 
this blink of entire rest. Your 
unaccustomed nerves have been 
stretched by that fear of being late: 
then there was the hurry of getting 
the children into their carriage, and 
seeing after the twenty-three things: 
and now comes a reaction. For a 
few miles it is enough just to sit 
still, and look at the faces beside 
you and opposite you: and espe- 
cially to watch the wonder im- 
printed on the two round little faces 
looking out of the window. First, 
looking out on either side, there is a 
deep gorge: great trees: rocks on 
one side, and on the other side a 
river. By-and-by the golden gleam 
of ripe ‘corn-fields in the sunshine 
on either hand lightens up all faces. 
And now, forth from its bag, comes 
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the Saturday Review; and you read 
it luxuriously, with frequent pauses 
and lookings out between. Do the 
keen, sharp, brilliant men who write 
those trenchant paragraphs ever 
think of the calm enjoyment they 
are providing for simple minds? 
Although you do not care in the 
least about the subject discussed, 
there is a keen pleasure in remark- 
ing the skill and pith and felicity 
with which the writer discusses it. 
You feel a certain satisfaction in 
thinking that every Monday since 
that periodical started on its career, 
you have read it. It is a sort of 
intellectual thing to do. You re- 
flect with pleasure on the statement 
made on oath by a witness in a 
famous trial. He described a cer- 
tain person as ‘a sensible and intel- 
ligent man who took in the Times,’ 
What proof, then, of scholarly 
likings, and of power to appreciate 
what not everybody can appreciate, 
should be esteemed as furnished by 
the fact that a man pays for and 
reads the Saturday Review ? 

Now here, my reader, we have 
reached the very article of Gorne 
Away. Many are the thoughts 
through which we approached it: 
here it is at last. Behold the human 
being, about the first day of August, 
seated in a corner of a railway 
carriage, Whose cushions are luxuri- 
ous, and whose general effect is of 
blue cloth within, and varnished 
teak without. Opposite the human 
being sits his wife. Pervading the 
carriage you may behold two chil- 
dren. And carefully tending them, 
and seeking vainly to keep them 
quiet, you may (in very many cases, 
for such excellent persons are hap- 
pily not uncommon) discern a cer- 
tain nurse, who is as a member of 
that little family circle: more thana 
trusted and valued servant; even a 
faithful friend. That is how human 
beings Go Away. That is the kind 
of picture which rises in the writer’s 
mind, and in the mind of very many 
people in a like station in this life, 
when looking back over not many 
years. 

_ There is a certain cumbrous en- 
joyment in all Going Away, bearing 
with you all these impedimenta: 


Being some Thoughts on Going Away. 


even when you are going merely for 
a Christmas week or the like. But 
the great Going Away is at the be- 
ginning of your autumn holidays. 
And thinking of this, I feel the pros- 
pect change from country to town: 
I think how the human being, 
wearied out by many months of 
hard work amid city bustle and 
pressure, leaves these behind ; how 
the little children shut up their 
school-books, and their tired in- 
structors are off for their turn of 
much-needed recreation: how the 
churches are emptied, and the 
streets deserted: how the congrega- 
tion, assembled in one place on the 
last Sunday of July, is before the 
next one scattered far and wide, 
like the fragments of a bursting 
bombshell. But it ‘is not now, in 
this mid-term of work, that one can 
recall the feelings of commencing 
holiday-time. Meanwhile, you are 
out of sympathy with it: and every 
good thing is beautiful in its time. 


Was it worth while, thus to re- 
vive things so long past? It has 
been pleasant for the writer ; and a 
hundred things not recorded here 
have been awakened in the retro- 
spect. And when these pages meet 
the right people’s eye, they may 
serve to recall simple modes of 
being and doing which are melting 
fast away. For the experience of 
ordinary mortals is remarkably uni- 
form; and most of the people you 
know are in many respects extremely 
like yourself. Now let us cease, 
and sit down and think. There is 
indeed a temptation to go on. One 
would rather not stop in the middle 
of a page; I mean a manuscript 
page: and it is almost too much for 
human nature to know that we may 
add a few sentences more, and they 
will not be cut off. And there are 
positions too much for human na- 
ture. A sense of power and autho- 
rity, as a general rule, is more than 
the average man can bear. Not 
long since I beheld, in the super- 
human dignity of a policeman, 
something which deeply impressed 
this on my mind. The kitchen 
chimney of this dwelling caught 
fire. It is contrary to municipal 
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law to let your kitchen chimney 
catch fire; and very properly so: 
so there was a fine to be paid. On 
a certain day, I was told there was 
a policeman in the kitchen, who 
desired an interview. I proceeded 
thither, and found him there. No 
language can convey an idea of the 
stern and unyielding severity of 
that eminent man’s demeanour. He 
seemed to think I would probably 
plead with him to let Justice turn 
from her rigid course; and he 
sought, by his whole bearing, to 
convey that any such pleading 
would be futile; and that, whatever 
might be said, the half-crown must 
be paid, to be applied to public 
purposes. When I entered his pre- 
sence, he sternly asked me what 
was my name. Of course, he knew 
my name just as well as I did my- 
self: but there was something in 
the requirement fitted to make me 
feel my humble position before him. 
And having received the informa- 
tion, he made a note of it in a little 
book; and conveying that serious 
consequences would follow, he de- 
parted. A similar manifestation 
may be found in the case of magis- 
trates in small authority. I have 
heard of such an individual, who 
dispensed justice from a seedy little 
bench with an awful state. He sat 
upon that bench, all alone: and no 
matter of the smallest importance 
ever came before him. Yet when 
expressing his opinion, he never 


A Reminiscence of the Old Time. 
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failed to state that tHE Court 
thought so and so. A vague im- 
pression of dignity thus was made 
to surround the workings of the 
individual mind. It once befell, 
that certain youthful students, in a 
certain ancient university, had a 
strife with the police: and being 
captured by the strong arm of the 
law, were conveyed before such a 
magistrate. Sitting upon the julg- 
ment seat, he sternly upbraided the 
youths for their discreditable be- 
haviour ; adding, that it gave him 
special sorrow to witness such law- 
Jess violence in the case of indivi- 
duals who were receiving a uni- 
versity eddication. He did not 
know, that unhappy magistrate, 
that there stood at his bar one 
whose audacious heart quailed not 
in his presence. ‘Stop,’ exclaimed 
that unutterably audacious youth, 
interrupting the stern magistrate: 
‘let me entreat you to pronounce 
the word properly : it is not EDDICA- 
TION, it 1s EDUCATION.’ And _ the 
magistrate’s dignity suddenly col- 
lapsed, like a blown-up bladder 
when you insert a penknife. This 
incident is recorded to have hap- 
pened at Timbuctoo, in the last 
century. I have no doubt the story 
is not true. Hardly any stories are 
true. Yet I have often heard it 
related. And like the legend of 
The Ass and the Archbishop, which is 
utterly without foundation, you feel 
that it ought to be true. 
A. K. H. B. 
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MR. WHITWORTH AND SIR EMERSON TENNENT. 


‘NIR EMERSON TENNENT 
\ entered the lists as the cham- 
pion of Mr. Whitworth at an unfor- 
tunate moment. From last January 
twelvemonth till four weeks ago, an 
official committee had been sitting 
in vain, endeavouring to get the 
70-pounders from Mr. Whitworth, of 
which Sir Emerson, at p. 18, was 
presenting the public with a pic- 
ture. Meanwhile, a muzzle-loader 
of eight or ten times that size had 
been produced by Sir William Arm- 
strong, and fired with success. If, 
however, Sir Emerson chose for pur- 
poses of his own to appear as a lite- 
rary counsel for this or that Ord- 
nance Company, no one could have 
complained. ‘The real charge made 
against him in these pages is, that 
he has overstept the limits of fair 
and lawful advocacy. Early in his 
career the youngest advocate in 
Westminster Hall learns the whole- 
some lesson that, comment as he 
may upon evidence, he must not 
misstate it. Under a profession of 
neutrality, and an air of candid 
good nature, the Story of the Guns 
is built up upon a wholesale jseries 
of suppressions, distortions, and mis- 
quotations of printed evidence hap- 
pily exceptional in literary contro- 
versy. Grave and damning as is the 
accusation, those who peruse this 
paper will be able to judge before 
its close whether it is literally true. 

It was not till recently that Mr. 
Whitworth became a constructor of 
guns. Up to the year 1858 he only 
rifled blocks of metal supplied to 
him by the Government. ‘The poly- 
gonal system of rifling, coupled 
with a mechanically fitting projec- 
tile, is said by its opponents to 
throw upon the gun the strain, 
which, in some systems, is borne by 
the yielding coating of the shot. To 
get a gun to support heavy charges 
of powder is however with all artil- 
lerists the problem of the day. To 
Solve it Sir William Armstrong 
adopts the coil system, upon which 


he builds breech-loading or muzzle- 
loading guns indiscriminately up to 
a certain size, beyond which he con- 
fines himself to his shunt muzzle- 
loaders. Mr. Whitworth professes 
in turn to obtain the necessary 
strength by using steel in a mild 
form. The real history of his guns 
may be extracted with laborious re- 
search from the depths of the last 
Blue-books. But as it is certainly 
not to be found in Sir Emerson’s 
Story of the Guns, it may with ad- 
vantage be detailed here. The fol- 
lowing is a tolerably correct list of 
the guns of any size to which Mr. 
Whitworth since 1858 has given his 
name, with the exception, of course, 
of those now on trial before the 
Armstrong and Whitworth Commit- 
tee, the merits of which we shall not 
attempt to prejudge :— 

1. Field-guns and howitzers (24- 
pounders) supplied by the Govern- 
ment to Mr. Whitworth in block in 
1856-8, and rifled by him. Some of 
these brass guns competed unsuc- 
cessfully against the Armstrong 
coil guns in the latter year. About 
650 rounds in all seem to have 
been fired from them. Mr. Whit- 
worth, however, never produced any 
system of fuses and shells to use 
with them. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge (Bluebook, 1233) said in July 
last, ‘We have no shell* at all of 
Mr. Whitworth’s for field-guns.’ 

2. Two cast-iron 32-pounders, and 
one 68-pounder, also cast-iron (1858). 
The gun fired at the Alfred in 
1858, mentioned by Sir Emerson 
Tennent, was the latter of the two. 
All these guns burst after a few 
rounds— none lasting more than 
seven, (App. 386, 416). The Go- 
vernment now determined to supply 
Mr. Whitworth with no more cast- 
iron blocks (Bluebook, 2469, App. 
386). . 
$) Early in 1860 Mr. Whitworth 
produced a steel 12-pounder and 
a steel 80-pounder, hooped with 
wrought iron. Both of these guns 


* The segment shell used at Shoeburyness with the Whitworth field guns has sub- 
sequently been designed for and supplied to Mr. Whitworth by Colonel Boxer—a Govern- 
ment officer who has had considerable experience in the manufacture of both Armstrong 
and other ammunition. 
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were breech-loaders. The 1 2-pounder 
still exists. The 80-pounder is the 
gun fired at Southport, 1860, whose 
praises are sung by Sir Emerson. 
After 60 rounds at most it burst 
also (Appendix, p. 435; tid, p. 554). 

4. In 1861 the Government 
ordered of Mr. Whitworth twelve 
12-pounders. He delivered four 
brass guns. They were condemned 
at Shorncliffe after 200 rounds. 

5. Two 7o-pounders (ibid, 2067), 
made entirely at Woolwich on the 
Armstrong coil system, were made 
for Mr. Whitworth (1861), and rifled 
on’ his plan. One of these has 
never been fired at all. The other 
is the gun that penetrated the 
Warrior target, as related by Sir 
Emerson (ibid, 2071). 

6. Coils and trunnions for two 
other guns were made for Mr. Whit- 
worth about the same date on the 
same system at the same factory, 
Mr. Whitworth supplying the steel 
barrel (2055). 

The first gun burst its steel 
barrel, and was withdrawn (2056). 
The second was strengthened by 
fresh coils, and has fired about 300 
rounds. Mr. Whitworth has never 
allowed this gun to be fired at iron 
plates, and has repeatedly asked for 
a coil barrel to replace the steel one 
(2071). 

7. Lastly, in 1861, the 7-inch 
gun—a gun made for Mr. Whitworth 
on the coil system at Woolwich, and 
rifled on the polygonal system. This 
is the piece of which Sir Emerson 
describes the performances at length. 

It will thus be seen that the only 
achievements effected by Mr. Whit- 
worth since 1860 (when his steel gun 
burst) down to the date of the Story 
of the Guns, had been effected by 
borrowing the system of Sir William 
Armstrong, which he and Sir Emer- 
son Tennent so loudly condemn. 
Such are the materials on which a 
narrative of the Whitworth gun 
must be built,if it was to be a verit- 
able one. Let us now see how Sir 
Emerson contrives to build a super- 
structure of 350 pages on this un- 
promising foundation. 

No part of his book contains a 
weightier charge than that in which 
Sir Emerson attacks the justice and 
impartiality of the executive to- 
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wards his client. In the autumn 
of 1858 the Armstrong gun and the 
Whitworth gun were both sub- 
mitted to the Committee appointed 
upon Rifled Cannon, Nearly four 
years after, Mr. Whitworth, seem- 
ingly on a sudden inspiration, wrote 
to the Times, complaining that the 
trial was one-sided and unfair. The 
charge may not, in Sir Emerson’s 
opinion, affect the honour of the 
Committee; but it affects deeply 
their reputation as good and effi- 
cient officers. Before the House of 
Commons’ Committee, 1863, the mat- 
ter was sifted thoroughly. Itis time 
therefore to consider Sir Emerson’s 
grounds for returning to the ca- 
lumny, and in so doing we will be- 
gin with the material portion of Mr. 
Whitworth’s original letter of Nov. 
8th, 1862. 


From the evidence taken by the House of 
Commons, it appears that a programme of 
the trials of the Armstrong gun, proposed to 
be made in 1858, was previously submitted 
to Sir William by the Committee, and he 
consented to it, stipulating, however, that 
he should be allowed to co-operate per- 
sonally or by his assistants. No such op- 
portunity was afforded to me, no programme 
was furnished to me, nor was J even al- 
lowed to be present at the trial of my 
own guns. 


Repeated as it has been with 
strange pertinacity by Mr. Whit- 
worth’s friends, and reiterated as we 
shall see by Sir Emerson, this state- 
ment is absolutely untrue. The 
part relating to the ‘ programme 
Mr. Whitworth has himself with- 
drawn (Biwebook, 2527). As to the 
rest, letters are extant—one of which 
is printed at length in the Blucbook, 
(p. 401)—inviting Mr. Whitworth’s 
attendance: he was actually seen at 
most of the trials, if not at all of 
them; and if he was ever absent it 
was by his own default. 


149. Captain Jervis.—Is it also core 
rectly stated by Mr. Whitworth, that he 
was not allowed to be present at the trial 
of his own guns? 

Sir W. Wiseman.—No, I can show from 
the letter-book that we have written to Mr. 
Whitworth, naming the hours during which 
the tides would answer for practice, during 
several days, and requesting him to name 
the time that would be most convenient for 
him to attend. 
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“ Next we have Captain A. Noble, 
Secretary of the Committee :— 

3087. Chairman.—Was Mr. Whitworth 
present at the experiments which resulted 
in each of these diagrams ? 

Captain A. Noble—I cannot at this 
distance of time speak exactly as to whether 
he was present every day, but I know posi- 
tively that he was present at some of these 
trials, and that due notice was always given 
tohim, .... + L recollect distinctly his 
presence upon nearly all the occasions, 

Though the charge against the 
Committee of 1858 thus fell to the 
ground, Mr. Whitworth did not 
publish his apology in the same 
conspicuous place in which he 
published his complaint. The one 
was published in the Zémes, he left 
the other buried in the ZLlucbook. 
Sir Emerson, with strange care, digs 
up from the Bluebook again the ori- 
ginal libel, without noticing its sub- 
sequent retractation a few paragraphs 
further on, and without saying one 
word as to its complete and summary 
refutation on the very next sheet. 
These are Sir Emerson’s words :— 

After a very few trials with the Whit- 
worth gun, at which Mr, Whitworth states 
that he Aad had no opportunity given him 
to be present (Bluebook, pp. 2416-7) ; the 
Select Comittee reported, &c. (Story of the 
Guns, p. 127). . ++ Ina letter tothe Zimes 
Mr. Whitworth complained that the Com- 
mittee of 1858... . . without affording 
im an opportunity to be present at the 
comparative trials of his gun, when he would 
have shown them what tt could do.... 
should have come to & decision against it, 
(Story of the Guns, p. 130). 

So much for hardship the first. Sir 
Emerson then travels to a second, 
urged also for the first time by 
Mr. Whitworth four years after the 
event. Itrelatesto the fact that the 
Committee of 1858 paid no visit to 
Mr. Whitworth’s works. The real 
reason of this omission is also in 
evidence. At that time there was 
nothing to see at Mr. Whitworth’s 
works. He was not a manufacturer 
of guns, as he himself allows last 
May (Bluebook, 2431). He had no 
gun of his own construction, nor 
did he propose any system of con- 
struction :—so at least the House of 
Commons’ Committee report, p. iv. 
Nor had he even a fuse or a loaded 
shell (ibid, 2378). On the other 
hand, Sir William Armstrong was 
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inventor of the coil system of con- 
struction, of a system of shells and 
fuses, and of a mode of rifling. The 
Committee therefore could not help 
visiting the Elswick workshop to in- 
vestigate the novel manufacture of 
the coil and of the shell. Sir Wil- 
liam Wiseman explains this clearly 
and correctly :— 

When we first met, we thought that it 
would be necessary to visit both Sir William 
Armstrong’s and Mr. Whitworth’s manufac- 
tories, in order to ascertain their method 
of manufacturing guns; but we only visited 
Sir William Armstrong’s because we had no 
proposal from Mr. Whitworth before us for 
constructing guns at all (p. 127). 

This quotation which he gives, Sir 
Emerson thus criticises :— 

There is some obscurity in this, as it is 
not quite intelligible that ‘no proposal of a 
gun by Mr. Whitworth’ should have been 
before the Committee. 


Sir Emerson quietly alters Sir 
William Wiseman’s language in the 
very act of commenting onit. Sir 
William Wiseman nowhere says that 
Mr. Whitworth ‘ proposed no gun.’ 
What he says is that Mr. Whitworth 
did not propose to manufacture or 
construct any. ‘The House of Com- 
mons’ Committee confirm the state- 
ment in their report (p. iv.). Had 
the Committee therefore gone to 
Manchester, they would have gone 
on a wild-goose chase. Lastly, lest 
any misapprehension should still 
remain as to the parity of conditions 
under which Sir William Armstrong 
and Mr. Whitworth started, the 
Secretary of the Rifled Cannon Com- 
mittee speaks as follows :— 

I may mention that no member cf that 
Committee, with the exception of the Pre- 
sident (who had only met Sir William Arm- 
strong officially), had even a personal ac- 
quaintance with him ; and I further do not 
think that any member of that Committee 
had even seen the gun before they were 
called upon to report on it, (ibid, 3131). 

Such is the evidence on the sub- 
ject of the fairness of the trials of 
1858. Has Sir Emerson Tennent 
read the Bluebook or not? How is 
it that, disregarding its contents, and 
passing them in some places alto- 
gether by, he ventures to insinuate 
against a body of honourable scien- 
tific men accusations so ridiculous 
and so positively disproved ? 
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The Committee which recom- 
mended the Armstrong gun in 1858 
being thus rudely handled, Sir 
William Armstrong himself can 
hardly hope to escape. In 1859 he 
was appointed Engineer for Rifled 
Ordnance, in order that he might 
give his best attention to the matur- 
ing and perfecting of his own system 
—a title that subsequently was de- 
veloped into that of Superintendent 
of the Royal Gun Factory. To a 
considerable extent this gave Sir 
William Armstrong thenceforward 
an advantage over other inventors. 
His gun was adopted: it was manu- 
factured largely; and in presiding 
over its manufacture he could not 
but gain that experience which, if 
his gun had been rejected, he would 
perhaps never have acquired at all. 
One thing it has been over and 
over again proved that his post did 
not give him—the position of judge 
or arbitrator over his rivals. He 
had nothing to do with them. They 
went before a separate tribunal ; nor 
was he present at the trial of a 
single invention to which the gener: al 
scientific public were not freely ad- 
mitted. With a disregard of the 
printed evidence that is not pleasing, 
Sir Emerson does not blush to fling 


an unworthy imputation at a man of 


genius, who is known to be as 
single-minded as he is able. 


He was thus constituted the confidential 
adviser of the Government upon the disco- 
veries of other inventors, as well as of his 
own—a position of the utmost delicacy and 
difficulty, and one in which it was hardly 
possible for its occupant to be regarded as an 
indifierent witness, or to escape the suspicion 
of being an interested witness, (Story of the 
Guns, p. 149). 

. . » Other inventors abstained from 
submitting their plans, through apprehen- 
sion that they would fail to satisfy the 
Ordnance Select Committee, of which Sir 
William Armstrong was the constituted 
adviser: or else that their drawings and 
explanations might be made an unfair use 
of, (p- 150). 

. A situation which, &. .... . 
had the effect of putting him practically 
on the defensive, and exposed him to the 
suspicion of looking coldly on suggestions, 


however palpably for the public good, if 


they threatened to militate against the 
accepted superiority of his own productions, 
(154). 

As a natural consequence, it is said that 
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some of the improvements brought forward 
by other inventors have been ‘adopted by 
Sir William Armstrong in perfecting the 
Government gun, (p. 153). 


Sir Emerson, indeed, at page 149, 
disclaims, on account of the high 
character of Sir William Armstrong, 
all idea of imputing to him a con- 
sciously unworthy feeling or act, 
during his tenure of this position— 
a disclaimer the good faith of which 
is curiously illustrated by the last 
of the extracts we have quoted. Yet 
Atticus himself might admire the 
subtlety with which from page to 
page of theStory of the Guns Sir 
Emerson can manage to 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer, 


Fortunately for Sir William Arm- 
strong, facts and printed evidence 
render him independent of Sir Emer- 
son’s charitable constructions. All 
he requires at Sir Emerson’s hands 
is accuracy, not charity. It is a dis- 
tortion of truth to imply that all that 
can be said for Sir William is that he 
never consciously abused such a situ- 
ation. An honourable man could not 
have held it. Sir William Armstrong 
never did. He was not constituted 
adviser of the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee; he was not adviser of the 
Government upon the discoveries of 
others; he was not present at the 
trial of other guns besides his own 
upon any occasion on which the 
trials were not open to the scientific 
public. General St. George, late 
President of the Ordnance Select 
Committee, and the present Director 
of Ordnance, is a witness on the 
subject whose testimony few will 
venture to dispute. 


2784. Mr. Laird.—If Mr. Whitworth, 
or any other inventor, sends in any proposal 
to the War Office, Sir William Armstrong 
has to report on it according to that defini- 
tion ? 

General St. George-—He never does; 
such a proposal is not submitted to him ; it 
is invariably sent by the Director of Ord- 
nance to the Ordnance Select Committee. 

2786. Do you not think that would deter 
other inventors from sending in proposals to 
the department, because Sir William Arm- 
strong, however much he may wish to act 
impartially, has his own invention, and 
most people are inclined to promote their 
own schemes ? &c, 
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I do not see why inventors should be 
deterred; Sir William Armstrong is not 
referred to. 

2787. Captain Jervis, — Sir William 
Armstrong never comes between the parties 
in any shape? 

General St. George.—Never. 


So much for insinuation the first : 
that an English Government in- 
trusted to Sir William Armstrong, 
and that Sir William Armstrong 
did not scruple to accept the 
office of advising the country on 
the merits of those who were his 
rivals. As to his position on the 
Ordance Committee, General Peel 
shall speak— 

2325. Sir William Armstrong is not a 
member of that Committee The 
great object of the reorganization of that 
Committee was to prevent the possibility of 
any inventor being on it. 

4258. That Committee was appointed 
by the Government, and paid by the Go- 
vernment for that special duty, and had no 
more to do with Sir William Armstrong 
than they had to do with any other inventor; 
-—was not that so? 


Sir Emerson Tennent’s candour, 
indeed, leads him to insert, par 
parenthese, that General St. George 
(2742) and ‘ other high-minded offi- 
cers’ consider that Sir William Arm- 
strong never ‘enjoyed any influence 
prejudicial to the claims of other 
inventors.’ Certainly General St. 
George says so. But does he say 
nothing more? Has Sir Emerson 
not read the more important ex- 
tracts we have above given, in 
which the General tells us that Sir 
William Armstrong never held the 
very position which Sir Emerson 
insultingly forces on him? Is the 
omission of them just conduct? Is 
it fair? We believe that it will find 
few apologists and fewer imitators. 
As for the last imputation—the 
deadliest and most invidious of all 
—that Sir William Armstrong has 
taken advantage of his position to 
apply, in perfecting the national 
guns, the plans of other inventors 
which he has overseen in the dis- 
charge of his official duties: Sir 
Emerson Tennent does not pretend 
to offer evidence in support of it. 
No Bluebooks are referred to—no 
names given. He has left the plea- 
sant suggestion naked and unsup- 
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ported, ‘It is said.” So let it 
remain. The character of the 
Story of the Guns, as an impartial 
narrative, shall stand or fall by this 
last ingenuous on dit. 

One more misstatement of the 
same unpardonable description 
seems to fall under this head. Sir 
Emerson Tennent distinctly gives us 
to understand that the Armstrong 
40-pounder was introduced into the 
service by a committee of which Sir 
William Armstrong was a member. 
We give verbatim the innuendo. 
The italics belong to Sir Emerson 
himself. They are probably designed 
to speak volumes, for we find the 
identical words carefully italicised 
again upon another page. 

The 40-pounder, as already stated, was 
introduced into the navy in the spring of 
1859 by a committee, of which Sir William 
Armstrong was a member, and in the 
autumn of the same year the 110-pounder 
was added to the same service, without the 
formality of trial, . . . In fact it is stated 
by the Duke of Somerset that Armstrong 
guns of every calibre were taken into the 
service without a trial in any instance: 
except that of the 40-pounder, on which 
occasion its inventor and Captain Noble 
(afterwards one of the partners at Elswick) 
formed two out of the four members of the 
Committee by whom it was sanctioned, 
(Story of the Guns, p. 211). 

Sir Emerson Tennent does not 
inform his readers that the Admi- 
ralty had already decided on the 
gun. Then, and not till then, was 
it referred to Sir William Armstrong 
and three other officers to determine 
the weight, the calibre, and minor 
details. This is explained in evi- 
dence twice over by Sir William 
Armstrong himself; and his state- 
ment was confirmed by Captain 
Hewlett, (3374). The Duke of So- 
merset (5100) fixes the date of the 
Admiralty decision in July. The 
Special Committee do not report till 
the close of September. Nor need 
Sir Emerson have read through the 
evidence of Sir William Armstrong 
or of Captain Hewlett and the Duke 
of Somerset to find out the truth. 
In the front of the Bluebook stands 
the considered Report of the House 
of Commons: the language and dates 
of which show that his insinuation 
not only is not, but could not by 
any possibility be true. 
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In the summer of 1859 . . . the Board 


of Admiralty requestel the Secretary of 


State for War, in the strongest manner, to 
supply them with as little delay as possible, 
with a large number of 40-pounder and 70- 
pounder Armstrong guns. . . . On the 24th 
of Sept. 1859, a Committee, of which Sir 
William Armstrong was a member, ap- 
proved of the pattern of the Armstrong 40- 
pounder for naval service, (eport, p. v.). 


Stronger even, if possible, than 
the Report of the House of Com- 
mons’ Committee are the original 
documents themselves. The Special 
Committee and Sir William Arm- 
strong approve of the pattern, as 
we have seen, on the 24th of Sep- 
tember. But in August, 1859, from 
a letter from the Secretary to the 
Admiralty to the Under Secretary 
of State for War, we learn that the 
Admiralty had ordered at least fifty 
40-pounders already. (App. 248). 

Fair and honest English gentle- 
men will probably think that 
after this Sir Emerson might have 
spared his ill-advised suggestion 
that Sir William Armstrong was 
allowed to fix upon his own guns 
for introduction to the service. 
The author cannot be permitted 
to say that his expression is not used 
in an injurious sense. Ambiguous 
words become libellous when accom- 
panied by a shrug of the shoulders. 
On the bare letter Sir Emerson might 
with difficulty escape; but honour- 
able men will comprehend the in- 
tolerable significance of the twice- 
repeated italics. 

This, perhaps, is the moment to 
add that even in the remainder of 
the last extract from the Story of the 
Guns the Duke of Somerset’s evi- 
dence is distorted. That nobleman 
does not say that ‘ Armstrong guns 
of every calibre (except the 40- 
pounders) were taken into the ser- 
vice without a trial in any instance.’ 
Sir Emerson gives a reference. The 
words are not there. If the Duke of 
Somerset had said so, he would 
have been wrong; but he said 
nothing so ridiculous. He merely 
endorses the evidence given by Sir 
William Armstrong, that owing to 
the pressure at the time for rifled 
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guns, such was the case with the 
1r1o-pounders, (5177). 

If Mr. Whitworth or Sir William 
Armstrong were alone concerned, 
we should not be careful to track Sir 
Emerson through his unwarrantable 
complaints of Government partiality. 
For the sake of able and upright o/- 
ficers who cannot defend themselves, 
our readers will bear with us while 
we show on what sort of material 
the rest of Sir Emerson’s ill-con- 
sidered charges repose. Once again, 
after 1858, Mr. Whitworth was of- 
fered an opportunity by a new 
Committee, in 1860, to submit his 
guns to a competitive trial. This 
was not, as Sir Emerson tells us, a 
virtual acknowledgment that pre- 
vious trials had been unsatisfactory. 
Far from it. In 1858 the Govern- 
ment declined to go on furnishing 
blocks of metal gratis to Mr. Whit- 
worth, as all supplied to him had 
burst. In 1860 Mr. Whitworth came 
again into the field—this time witha 
gun * made out of a new material it- 
self; and the Government did right, 
when a new article was offered, to 
give it a new trial. Their attempt 
to bring him to book proved un- 
successful. Mr. Whitworth, says 
Sir Emerson, stipulated for such a 
course of experiments: as would 
demonstrate the power of each gun, 
independent of the skill of the 
artillerymen told off to handle 
them. He also ‘required that the 
experiments should be continued 
from day to day till completed’ 
Such is Sir Emerson’s version. On 
turning to the official history of the 
transaction (Bluchook, App. 389), we 
find a more intelligible tale. Expe- 
riments on the relative value of a 
gun for service are divided into two 
classes. The first includes accuracy, 
range, penetration, recoil, and rapid- 
ity of firing. The second has to do 
with destructive effect, effect of ex- 
posure, liability to be disabled. The 
Committee point out that ‘no deci- 
sion could be arrived at with results 
of experiments on Class I. alone; and 
that ‘time was necessary to carry 
out’ the trials under Class IL. 
They also told Mr. Whitworth that 











* The Whitworth guns now firing at Shoeburyness are steel guns hooped with 
rings of steel, 
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‘no proper comparison could be 
made as to the facility of laying 
and working the guns, unless both 
were worked by artillerymen; who 
might, however, be previously in- 
structed if thought necessary.’ This 
difference of opinion was found 
fatal. Mr. Whitworth’s state of 
‘health, says Sir Emerson, did not 
permit him to enter on an inter- 
minable contest; and perhaps if the 
Committee of 1860 had not been 
more fortunate than the Armstrong- 
Whitworth Committee of 1863, the 
contest would have been adjourned 
for many a long month. 

The final ‘illustration’ given by 
Sir Emerson ‘ of the difficulties with 
which Mr. Whitworth had to con- 
tend in struggling against military 
routine and _ exclusiveness, is 
founded, like some of the others, 
upon a mutilated quotation. Sir 
Emerson relates how for the 
Southport trial in 1860 Lord Her- 
bert gave Mr. Whitworth leave to 
work his own guns. Sir Emerson 
then tells us that this was a ‘ruse’ to 
keep Mr. Whitworth amused. There 
are some who will think that ap- 
plied to a statesman of the personal 
character of the late Lord Herbert, 
such an expression is singularly 
flippant. It becomes worse when 
it appears that Sir Emerson seeks 
to effect his unworthy triumph of 
art by quoting imperfectly an 
official report, and leaving off in 
the middle of a sentence. 

From the Report, &c., which was made 
public three years after, it appears that the 
assent of the Secretary of State to allow the 
workmen who were familiar with the guns 
to fire them, at least in part, was only a 
good-humoured ruse of Lord Herbert to 
amuse Mr, Whitworth. ‘The guns,’ says 
the report of the two officers, ‘ were fired a 
few rounds by Mr. W hitworth’s men pre- 
viously, but of these we took no note; 
they were then handed over to the Royal 
Artillery, and to seamen of the Royal Navy, 
and the practice recorded was carried on 
entirely under our direction,’ (Story of the 
Guns, p. 208). 

The sentence in the original (Blue- 
book, 1863, App. 43), does not con- 
clude where Sir Emerson concludes it. 
It proceeds, and proceeds as follows, 
vo full stop intervening: —‘a man 
of Mr. Whitworth’s, accustomed to 
five his guns, looking over the sights 
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on each occasion before firing, and 
pointing out anything he thought 
required alteration, (p. 475). 

The preface to the Story of the 
Guns, amongst other professions, 
contains an announcement that Sir 
Emerson does not propose to enter 
upon disputed questions of priority 
of invention. It is only when we 
come to the book that we discover, 
with some amusement, how this pro- 
mise is only meant for Mr. Whit- 
worth. In 1856 Mr. Whitworth 
offered the Government to set up a 
rifle gallery at Manchester, and to 
experiment on the subject. Sir 
Emerson Tennent comments with 
much grandiloquence on this ar- 
rangement:—‘ The actual expense 
was of course to be defrayed by 
the Treasury; but he intimated his 
readiness to ‘devote his time and 
attention to the subject gratuitously, 
actuated only by the interest with 
which it inspired him.’ 

These disinterested experiments 
resulted in a rifle which was at 
once patented .by Mr. Whitworth 
on his own account; ‘ the actual ex- 
pense’ having been defrayed by the 
nation. The share in this gun 
which is claimed for Mr. Brunel will 
be best seen by perusing the cor- 
respondence between all parties in 
the Bluebook, (App. 402, 548). It 
is not our intention to take one side 
or the other—nor are we competent 
to deal with the rights of the dis- 
cussion—suffice it to say, that the 
whole of the somewhat curious dis- 
pute Sir Emerson Tennent passes 
in profound silence. 

Sir William Armstrong—in far 
minuter details connected with his 
gun—does not fare thus. The 
right of Sir William Armstrong to 
the invention of the vent-piece ‘ has 
been called in question, (Story of 
the Guns, p. 108). The breech-load- 
ing system of Sir William Arm- 
strong, according to ‘ Scoffern, 
‘very closely resembles’ a breech- 
loading cannon in the ‘Tower, 
(p. 107). The rifling of the Wah- 
rendorf gun ‘ resembles that adopted 
by Sir William Armstrong,’ (p. 112). 
The originality of the Armstrong 
time-fuze has been ‘contested by 
General Bormann of the Belgian 
Service” (p. 115); while an am- 
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biguous suspicion is sown about the 
segment shell itself (p. 115). Take 
away from Sir William Armstrong 
all these— what is left but the 
‘welded coil?’ Now as to the 
welded coil, Sir Emerson has more 
than a suggestion to make —he 
has a revelation; which he makes 
three times over in distinct parts 
of his book, and with much appa- 
rent zeal. 


The Ordnance Select Committee, in 1861, 
reported to Lord Herbert that Captain 
Blakely’s method and no other is the prin- 
ciple employed in the manufacture of the 
Armstrong guns, &c. (p. 9). 

The adoption of welded coil for artillery 
has given rise to a contest as to priority of 
invention; in the course of which Captain 
Blakely not only claims precedence for 
himself, &c. &c The Ordnance Se- 
lect Committee, as has ‘been already stated, 
declare the two methods to be identical, 
(p. 106). , 

. . . The welded coil, of which Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong does not profess to be the 
discoverer, and which the Ordnance Select 
Committee and the War Office have reported 
to be the same as that previously used by 

Japtain Blakely, (p. 336). 


There is no mistake about this as- 
sertion. He here distinctly tells us 
that the Select Committee report 
that the Armstrong welded coil is 
that previously used by Captain 
Blakely. Will it be believed that 
a reference to the Report in ques- 
tion shows that the Committee did 
nothing of the kind? In January, 
1861, (!) six years after the first 
Armstrong coil gun was made, Cap- 
tain Blakely went down to the Ord- 
nance Committee, and that body 
wrote as follows to Lord Herbert 
about the interview :— 


Captain Blakely on this occasion added 
nothing to what he has repeatedly urged in 
his publications, viz., that the true method 
of proceeding is to shrink one ring or coil 
of metal in another with a certain calcu- 
lated tension ; and he produced a pamphlet 
published in 1858, as embodying his views. 
The Committee pointed out to him that this, 
and no other, is the principle employed in 
the manufacture of the Armstrong guns, and 
it appears to them that whatever dispute 
there may be as to the originality or 
priority of invention, and the use of terms 
between Captain Blakely and Sir William 
Armstrong, there is little or none in the 
matter of fact. Both make, or propose to 
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make, strong ‘guns in the same way; nor 
is the principle in any way new, (App. 551). 


Firstly then—so far from report- 
ing that any principle used by Sir 
William Armstrong was the same 
as that previously used by Captain 
Blakely—the Committee, in the 
plainest language they can use, 
decline to discuss questions of 
priority at all. Secondly, they re- 
port nothing at all of welded coil 
they are speaking simply and solely 
of the principle of tension. This 
principle of tension claimed by 
Captain Blakely for his exclusive 
use, is nothing more or less than 
the good old principle of tight- 
ness, on which every built-up gun 
most undeniably is made. In vir- 
tue of it, that gentleman claims 
not merely the Armstrong gun, but 
the Spanish gun, the French gun, 
and the Brooke gun in America, 
and very likely half a dozen others; 
for he considers the material of 
which each is constructed a matter 
of detail. The law officers of the 
Crown, after hearing his objections 
on this ground to the sealing of the 
Armstrong patent, dismissed them 
summarily—a fact ignored by Sir 
Emerson. But as to the mass of 
iron rope welded together, out of 
which the Armstrong gun is formed, 
and from which it derives its un- 
paralleled strength—the best proof 
that the Committee say nothing in 
this interview of 1861 is the fact 
that Captain Blakely, in his own 
evidence, repudiates the coil alto- 
gether as a mere makeshift, though 
he asserts that he tried coils as far 
back as 1854 or 1855. 


I really think that the expenditure of a 
very small sum of money would have proved 
that there are other materials better adapted 
for guns than coiled wrought iron, (p. 
222). 

Ever since 1859, the greatest number of 
guns that I have made have been made 
with cast steel, where we have no weld. 


If then since 1859 Captain Blake- 
ly has disapproved of the welded 
coil, it can hardly be the welded 
coil that he recommended to the 
Ordnance Select Committee in 1861. 
Yet Sir Emerson actually tells the 
public three times over that the 
Committee ‘report’ that the Arm- 
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strong coil is that ‘ previously’ 
used by Captain Blakely. We ask 
again, is this quotation or misquo- 
tation ? 

The welded coil itself, Sir Emer- 
son next proceeds—somewhat un- 
gratefully, as we shall hereafter 
see—on the part of Mr. Whit- 
worth, to abuse. With unimpeach- 
able propriety he begins by stating 
(p. 86) that the beau ideal of a 
perfect gun is one ‘which cannot 
be burst.’ We have seen how far 
up to April last Mr. Whitworth 
had succeeded in achieving this 
ideal. What may in future be ac- 
complished, when the manufacture 
of either steel or iron enters a new 
phase, none would wish to pre- 
dict. As yet the manufacture of 
neither is nearly arrived at that 
state in which the heaviest guns can 
be made out of solid blocks. The 
welded coil alone is left, Of the 
endurance of this, the best evidence 
is the official return of all the casual- 
ties to Armstrong guns, dated June, 
1863, and given in the Appendix to 
the Bluebook, p. 529. Out of nearly 
3ooo guns, no one gun has burst 
explosively ; and in fact no one gun 
has failed under the most trying 
tests, excepting by a gradual pro- 
cess. It is not then surprising that 
the House of Commons’ Committee 
of 1863 should have come last July 
to the following conclusion :—‘ Your 
Committee have had no practical 
evidence before them that even at 
this moment any other method of 
constructing rifled ordnance exists 
which can be compared to that of 
Mr. Armstrong,’ (Rep. p. iv.) 

Sir Emerson Tennent does not 
deign to grapple either with the 
above evidence or the passage above 
quoted from the very Report of the 
House of Commons’ Committee. 
Without a single reference to any 
authority or any experiment, in two 
or three lines he thus disposes of 
the welded coil :—* Welded coil had 
not then (in 1858) nor has it yet 
manifested exemption from the com- 
mon risk, when used with large 
charges in rifled guns of great 
calibre. Forced to resort to a sub- 
stitute, Mr. Whitworth,’ &e, (p. 177). 
‘Although Sir William Armstrong 
has stated, &e the feeling- 
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grew that it was not possible by 
welding, &c. &e. (p. 213). 

Mr. Helps has made us familiar 
with the German who constructed a 
natural history of the camel from 
the depths of his moral conscious- 
ness. The moral consciousness of 
Sir Emerson must have been drawn 
upon very heavily, for the history 
he above has constructed of the 
welded coil. 

It is not irrelevant here to pass to 
a famous episode connected with 
the coil system —the history of 
which will be found in fragments in 
the Bluebook. After this cavalier 
dismissal of the coil system by the 
author of the Story of the Guns, it 
was hardly to be expected that he 
would allow his readers to discover 
that, though Mr. Whitworth abuses 
his rival’s system, he is not unwill- 
ing to use it. Mr. Whitworth— 
whom Sir Emerson calls ‘ the Bacon 
of mechanics’—told the House of 
Commons’ Committee last May that 
‘the welded metal is the very worst 
material you can use for a gun.’ 
He himself advocates guns of steel, 
or homogeneous metal. But in the 
autumn of 1860 the only large steel 
gun of Mr. Whitworth’s burst after 
a fewrounds. The heavy guns since 
rifled by Mr. Whitworth—always 
excepting the new Whitworth 70- 
pounders now firing at Shoebury- 
ness—are Armstrong guns, built up 
on the very coil system that Sir 
Emerson so magnificently dismisses. 
Our readers will not find this fact 
much dwelt on in the Story of the 
Guns. But they will find ample 
proof in the Sluebook how guns 
made under Sir William Arm- 
strong’s auspices have been rifled 
by Mr. Whitworth, and then turned 
against Sir William. 

The first batch of these guns were 
two 70-pounders made in 1861 with 
outer hoops of coil supplied from 
the Woolwich Factory, to which Mr. 
Whitworth added a steel barrel of 
his own. The Whitworth barrel of 
the first split after a few rounds; 
the coil remaining uninjured. Upon 
this Mr: Whitworth asked to be 
allowed to substitute twocoil barrels 
for the steel in both guns—a change 
which would have made them coil 
guns throughout. 

UU 
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From the results of the proof trials with 
this gun, it would appear that the homoge- 
neous metal cannot always be depended 
upon for large barrels, until arrangements 
can be made for insuring that they are pro- 
perly annealed. . . . We therefore should feel 
obliged if two barrels, made on the coil 
system, might be supplied to us from the 
Royal Gun Factory, Woolwich, in a rough 
bored and turned state, which we would 
rifle and finish, &c., (Appendix, p. 397). 


The War Office demurring to this 
modest request, a fortnight after Mr. 
Whitworth writes as follows :-— 


I am desirous of trying my principle of 
rifling with large guns made on the coil 
system. This has not yet been done. The 
Whitworth guns lately tried at Woolwich 
were all made with inner tubes of homo- 
geneous iron; I was supplied from Wool- 
wich with outer hoops of coiled iron for 
two guns; to these I wish to apply two 
coiled tul Nes (inner) without which the ap- 
plication of my system of rifling to the 
coiled guns c: annot be fairly tested, ( Appen- 
dix, p. 458). 


Government still declining, the 
split gun was withdrawn, the other 
was sent to Woolwich to have more 
hoops put on (2064), and has since 
been fired, though never against 
iron plates (2071). So much for 
the first batch. The other batch 
also consisted of two 70-pounders, but 
these were made at Woolwich en- 
tirely on the coil system. The gun 
fired against the Warrior target, of 
whose achievements Sir Emerson 
Tennent makes so much (p. 289) is 
one. 

Finally, the last heavy gun fired 
by Mr. Whitworth since 1860—the 

7-inch gun—is a coil gun: and be- 
hes we narrate the intrigue con- 
nected with it, let us briefly quote 
the highest authority that can be 
quoted on the subject, General St. 
George (Bluchook, 1862) :— 


2801. Mr. Baring.—You said just now 
that when it came to standing large charges 
of powder, Mr. Whitworth has had his gun 
made on Sir William Armstrong’s principle 
in the Royal Gun Factory ? 

General St, George. — Mr. Whitworth 
first made his gun, using what he called 
homogeneous iron, and finding that that did 
not answer for large guns, he has now had 
them made on the coil principle in the 
Royal Gun Factory. 

2804. Mr. Laird.— With reference to 
the gun now making at Woolwich upon 
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Sir William Armstrong’s principle for Mr. 
Whitworth, how is that being made? 

General St. George.—It is being made 
on the coil principle of Sir William Arm- 
strong. 

2805. Is that the one which he took out 
a patent for ? 

Yes; Sir William Armstrong patented it, 


The success of this gun inspired 
Mr. Whitworth with a fatal desire 
to have the credit not merely of 
rifling but of making it. His ori- 
ginal drawings of the gun had been 
modified, by his permission, at 
Woolwich, after a consultation with 
his firm. But, in an evil hour, he 
could not refrain from writing a 
letter to the Times denying his 
obligations to Sir William Arm- 
strong’s system. ‘It is only due to 
myself, he says, ‘to state that the 
gun, besides being rifled on my 
system, was made to drawings sup- 
plied by me.’ This assertion took 
the Woolwich Factory by surprise. 
The Secretary of State referred the 
matter to the Ordnance Committee. 
The drawings of the gun, the 
correspondence connected with the 
gun, were ordered to be laid before 
that body. One of the letters from 
the Whitworth Company to the Fac- 
tory, dated 26th December, 1861, 
contains the following passage :— 


Considering that the mode of construc- 
tion which Mr. Whitworth would have 
preferred . . . . cannot, with the facilities 
now existing at Woolwich, be conveniently 
carried out, we will avail ourselves of your 
offer to undertake the responsibility, and to 
leave the details of construction entirely to 
yourself, (Appendix, p. 405). 


After perusing the evidence the 
Ordnance Select Committee reported 
on the subject to the War Office. 
Sir Emerson says (p. 285) that they 


had ‘unhappily committed them- 
selves by an opinion formed on im- 
perfect knowledge of the facts, and 
expressed in terms highly offensive 
to Mr. Whitworth. That is one 
way, and doubtless Mr. Whitworth’s 
way of putting it. The offensive 
terms were, however, as follows :— 

Such being Mr. Whitworth’s assertions, 
it is with unfeigned astonishment that the 
Committee have to report to the Secretary 
of State that they are not only not borne 
out by the facts of the case, but that they 
are the reverse of the truth; and they are 
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at a loss to understand how a gentleman of 
Mr. Whitworth’s reputation could hazard 
them, (Appendix, p. 305). 


This strong language used by the 
Ordnance Select Committee to Mr. 
Whitworth does not deter Sir Emer- 
son from giving the history of the 
gun’s construction as follows :— 

Sir G. C. Lewis gave instructions that 
the gun should be made at Woolwich ‘ac- 
cording to Mr. Whitworth’s principles and 
drawings.’ . . . . Some of the details of 
construction were modified to suit the 
resources and processes of manufacture 
pursued at Woolwich, but the principle and 
the original outlines and essential features of 
the design were preserved. 


Sir Emerson goes on to inform the 
readers that before the House of 
Commons’ Committee Mr. Whit- 
worth’s original statement was ‘ con- 
firmed.’ This assertion is totally and 
absolutely unfounded. Before the 
House of Commons’ Committee, Mr. 
Whitworth admitted that there was 
‘that difference’ between the guns 
he made at Manchester and the 
guns made for him at Woolwich, 
that the former were made with 
hoops of homogeneous iron, and the 
latter on the ‘ coil system,’ (1199.) 
His firm now took the line that the 
coil system was only a matter of 
detail, ‘one of the details which 
we left to Mr. Anderson’ (1479- 
1484). If an alteration involving a 
change from a hooped gun toa coiled 
gun was a mere matter of detail, the 
question was at an end. Mr. Ander- 
son, Who made the gun, was indeed 
called, and asked as to the variance 
between the gun suggested and the 
gun as finished. He pointed out no 
less than twelve material differences, 
(1682). He told the Committee 
(ibid), ‘The guns are quite distinct 
in all their leading features.” The 
‘principle of construction is Sir 
William Armstrong’s, and not Mr. 
Whitworth’s’ (1829). But he fairly 
enough admitted that if Mr. Whit- 
worth chose to put it in that way, 
the only question between them was 
one, not so much of fact as of infer- 
ence (1960). The Committee there- 
fore resolved as follows:—‘ They 
do not consider it within their order 
of reference to decide between him 
and the Ordnance Select Committee, 
the question at issue being a matter of 
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opinion. The Committee do not see 
any reason to question the veracity 
of Mr. Whitworth’s evidence given 
before this Committee’ (1998). Sir 
Emerson Tennent, with strange 
views as to the value and the mean- 
ing of language, metamorphoses this 
into a ‘confirmation’ of Mr. Whit- 
worth’s original statement. 

Once more we beg our readers to 
look back at the Whitworth letters, 
asking for the benefit of the coil 
system, then at the evidence of 
General St. George, then at the Re- 
port of the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee, then at the line adopted by 
Mr. Whitworth before the House of 
Commons’ Committee, and to con- 
clude their suggestive survey with 
the perusal of the following sancti- 
monious passage out of the Story of 
the Guns, which under all the cir- 
cumstances is worthy only of the 
immortal Mr. Pecksniff:— 


Sir William Armstrong .... has felt 
constrained to adopt welded coil as the only 
alternative, pending the improvement of 
steel, His course in this respect differs 
from that of Mr. Whitworth, who, on his 
conviction of the superiority of mild steel, 
has forborne to resort to any substitute 
which he conscientiously thinks inferior, 
although by so doing he has, no doubt, 
furnished a plea (!) for deferring the trial 
of his heavy ordnance, (Story of the Guns, 
P- 334). 


On the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the Armstrong system, the 
House of Commons’ Committee, 
1863, at great length, and with much 
detail, took the opinion of the ablest 
gunnery officers in England. Cap- 
tain Hewlett, Captain Jerningham, 
and Colonel Lefroy all gave evi- 
dence, which, in the eyes of the 
artillery service, will be the most 
important portion of a long and 
voluminous Bluebook. It needs but 
a glance at their examination to 
see that they are not the men of 
whom partisans are made. What 
they thought imperfect in the Arm- 
strong guns they pointed out with 
neutral severity; but their conclu- 
sions are almost overwhelming in 
favour of the Armstrong guns. With 
extraordinary art, by giving the 
qualifications with which they ac- 
company their praise, and by keep- 
ing the praise itself in the back- 
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ground, Sir Emerson has left upon 
the reader the impression that these 
officers are damaging witnesses to 
the Armstrong gun. This effect is 
produced by quoting out of their 
context, and more than once by mis- 
quoting the text of their printed ex- 
amination. First let us take the 
instance of Colonel Lefroy, as Sir 
Emerson misrepresents him :— 

Even when the sufficiency of the Arm- 
strong plan of breech-loading was ques- 
tioned, the only admission called forth was 
the declaration of the same authority (Col. 
Lefroy) that the Government, having de- 
liberately adopted it, must take the conse- 
quences, (p. 311). 


A reference to the Bluebook dis- 
closes something very different. 
Colonel Lefroy was asked ,whether 
it was not a disadvantage that the 
guns used in this country were in- 
capable of being used as muzzle- 
loading guns as well. He replies :— 

I question whether the same gun can be 
used as a breech and muzzle-loader with 
advantage; and the Government having 
deliberately adopted the breech - loading 
system, must take the consequences of it. 
. -». I think the English breech-loading 
gun is considerably less liable to get out of 
order than that which is universally in use 


on the Continent, and is in all respects pre- 
ferable. 


Sir Emerson, by his introduction 
of the name of Armstrong into the 
inverted commas, has totally mis- 
represented what was said; nor does 
he go on to mention that Colonel 
Lefroy in distinct terms proceeds to 
assert that no other heavy gun in 
England possesses any elements of 
superiority to the Armstrong gun, 
while on the contrary he could men- 
tion elements of inferiority, more 
especially with regard to Mr. Whit- 
worth’s. We next pass to Captain 
Jerningham, or rather to the faint 
and distorted glimpse of him that 
Sir Emerson permits :— 

Captain Jerningham, R.N., says that, 
acting under instructions to watch and 
report upon flaws, he ‘ always felt that he 
would rather Sir William Armstrong should 
fire such guns himself,’ (p. 339). 


Here again the language is al- 
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tered from its meaning. All guns 
are liable to flaws or faults of care- 
lessness in the manufacturer, which 
are not to be charged to the inven- 
tor. An expression used by Captain 
Jerningham with respect to such, 
Sir Emerson distorts by cutting out 
the term ‘manufacturer, and sub- 
stituting (between inverted commas) 
Sir William Armstrong’s name. 
Next for Captain Hewlett. Sir 
Emerson manipulates, not without 
effect, this officer's evidence partly 
by suppressing part of a sentence, 
partly by changing a tense. We 
put the quotation and the original 
together, the italics being our own :— 


Story of the Guns. 

And so it may prove among the crew— 
the careless and unobservant will not shrink 
because they are unaware of the danger; 
but the intelligent will be distrustful from a 
perception of the risk. Captain Hewlett, 
of the Excellent, than whom no one has 
expressed a higher approval of the Arm- 
strong guns, says, ‘ Although his own men 
and officers have the most perfect confidence 
in them, the general opinion of the navy is 
rather adverse; they are frightened from 
one or two accidents, and the teeling of the 
fleet now is rather against them,’ (p. 340). 


The Bluebook. 

I think they are rather adverse to the guns; 
they are rather frightened of them from 
two or three /ittle accidents ; but our men 
and officers have the most perfect confidence 
in them ; it is only to kuow the gun, to be 
perfectly satisfied of its safety ; but I think 
the feeling in the fleet was rather against 
the gun; i is being got over now; they 
fancy it is complicated, but really it is not 
80, (3420). 


It will not escape observation that 
in passing to Captain Hewlett’s evi- 
dence, Sir Emerson does not only 
change a tense—he carefully ex- 
cises the words that contradict point 
blank his own previous assertion. 
Captain Hewlett himself says that it 
is the wnobservant who fear, and the 
intelligent who know such fears are 
absurd. This significant incident 
teaches us to put our own construc- 
tion on the ‘thoughtful’ people 
who seem to turn up so often in the 
Story of the Guns, and always in 
favour of Mr. Whitworth.* Sir 





* ¢ While the multitude were thus captivated by the attractive mechanism, &c., of the 
Armstrong guns, &c., the reflecting portion of the profession, and the service, had their 
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Emerson’s ‘thoughtful’ people re- 
mind us not a little of Mr. Cobbett’s 
‘most thinking men and women? 
a limited and perhaps an imaginary 
circle. 

Space is too limited to multiply all 
the cases of one-sided mutilation. 
To the material prejudice of Sir 
William Armstrong a little adverb 
may be seen to disappear here, and 
a whole limb of a sentence there. 
Inverted commas are no protection 
to the reader, as in ordinary literary 
works. They do not protect Sir 
Richard Dacres, at p. 324, from 
corroborating a statement which 
he has said nothing to corroborate. 
They do not protect Lord Lauder- 
dale, at p. 331. Mr. Anderson, of 
the Woolwich Works (Bluebook, 567), 
narrates the great improvement in 
manufacture that has been made, 
as compared with the time when 
the manufacture was a novelty at 
Woolwich. By stopping short in 
the middle of a sentence, Sir Emer- 
son makes him disparage the very 
Armstrong gun he is manufacturing 
in large quantities, and seemingly 
disparage it in comparison with the 
Whitworth —the exact converse of 
what he really does say (Story of the 
Guns, p.312). In p. 338, by omitting 
a paragraph, Sir William Armstrong 
is made to imply that he had no 
piece of heavy ordnance ready at 
that date, which had pierced plated 
ships:—Sir William Armstrong, in 
his original evidence calling distinct 
attention to a gun of his that had 
done so (Bluebook, 3227). Captain 
Sir William Wiseman is by this 
simple method called as a witness 
on a different side from that on 
which he appears in the Bluebook, 


Captain Sir William Wiseman, R.N., in 
reply to a request for his opinion generally 
with respect to the Armstrong gun, reite- 
rated apprehensions similar to those ex- 
pressed by Colonel Gardner as to the inse- 
curity of the breech-loading apparatus, 
Owing to recent improvements, he thinks, 
however, that ‘ up to 40-pounders the guns 
are now very perfect, but all above that 
calibre will have to be very much improved 
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to render them fit for the service,’ (Story of 
the Guns, p. 325). 


Sir Emerson’s inverted commas 
are like the the regions mentioned 
in Ariel’s song; nothing is in them 
but does change ‘into something 
rich and strange. In the first 
place he misquotes, though not very 
materially, that portion of Cap- 
tain Sir William Wiseman’s lan- 
guage which he suffers to appear. 
In the second, our readers will be 
amused, though if they have got so 
far they will not be surprised to 
learn that the original remark was 
made of guns in general, not of Sir 
William Armstrong’s gun in par- 
ticular :-— 

293. Colonel Dunne.—That answer refers 
to guns of anybody’s construction, does it ? 

Captain Sir William Wiseman,—Yes, 
to anybody’s guns. 

Now for the ‘reiterated appre- 
hensions’ of Sir William Wiseman 
as to the ‘insecurity’ of the Arm- 
strong breech-loading :— 

175. What is your present opinion with 
respect to the Armstrong breech-loading 
gun? 

Captain Sir William Wiseman.—I think, 
as far as range and accuracy go, we have 
had no system of rifling yet that has excelled 
it, and very few that come at all near to 
it. It has one disadvantage in the heavy 
natures of guns, that the vent-pieces are 
liable to break ; but Z know of no occasion 
where this has occurred where men have 
been injured by it, At first the vent-pieces 
used to be blown out, from neglect in not 
screwing the breech-screw up tight, That 
has been remedied, &c, J¢ is almost im- 
possible now, unless the screw is not touched 
at all, to blow the vent-piece out. ..... 
I think myself that the small gun is nearly 
perfect now. 

We have heard how a certain 
personage is said to quote Scripture. 
When his copy of the Story of the 
Guns reaches Admiral Sir William 
Wiseman on his New Zealand sta- 
tion, he will be edified to learn that 
his own words have been under- 
going a similar process behind his 
back. 

A distinguished lawyer of the day 





attention still fixed on the familiar bronze cannon rifled on the Whitworth plan,’ &,— 


(Story of the Guns, p. 173). 
cumstances, 


Even naval officers become ‘ thoughtful’ under some cir- 
‘Thoughtful and observant seamen’ (p. 224) seem to be those who do not 


give way to surprise at the ‘disclosure of the powers of the Armstrong gun,’ 
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was recounting not many years ago 
how he had sped in a certain ec- 
clesiastical argument before a digni- 
tary of the church, whose slumbers 
upon the judicial bench were to- 
wards the close of his career both 
open and unblushing. ‘ His grace,’ 
remarked the eminent advocate, 
‘slept to-day with perfect impar- 
tiality: in the Gorham case he slept 
all on one side!’ We have hunted 
the Story of the Guns from first to 
last, and have failed to discern a 
solitary instance where the Whit- 
worth gun does not benefit by the 
misquotation. Let us take an ob- 
vious example. It has been objected 
to the mechanical fitting projectiles 
of the Whitworth gun, that they 
have a tendency to ‘jam’ in the 
gun itself. Let us see whether Sir 
Emerson deals more fairly with the 
Bluebook on this point than he does 
on others :— 

A similar fear was intimated that the hard 
metal projectile might ‘jam’ in issuing 
from the rifling, but this was also inferen- 
tial, and merely referable to the fact that a 
gun brought to this country from Sardinia 
by Cavalli had burst, in consequence of an 
iron projectile becoming wedged in the iron 
bore. ( Vide Evidence of Captain Hewlett, 
R.N., 3312, 3313s 3337» P- 184). 

As one isolated mark of quotation 
closes this last passage, it is difficult 
to say whether Sir Emerson means 
to quote the language of Captain 
Hewlett or not. In either case Sir 
Emerson makes an unjustifiable use 
of Captain Hewletts name. We 
shall give Captain Hewlett’s real 
language. It will be seen whether 
Sir Emerson is or is not misleading 
his readers as to the fact that the 
fear of jamming is ‘ merely’ referable 
to the jamming noticed in a gun 
from ‘Sardinia’ All the guns 
mentioned in the extract, except 
the single Cavalli, are Whitworth 
guns :— 

3310. Captain Hewlett.—Our experi- 
ence with the old Whitworth 80-pounder 
was that the shot jammed in the bore; but 
since that the windage has heen increased. 

3311, 3312. 1 have never considered it 
(the Whitworth gun) a safe gun... .. I 
have seen a trial with another gun with an 
iron projectile, working against an iron 
bore, and it has burst. Major Cavalli 
brought it over here ; and I believe no gun 
will ever stand iron working against iron, 
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and with so severe a twist as the Whit- 
worth gun has, 

Major O’ Reilly.—Do you think it tends 
to bursting ? 

Captain Hewlett —To bursting; we burst 
one on board the Stork; that was a cast- 
iron gun. 

Major O Reilly.—That would not be a 
fair test ? 

Captain Hewlett—No. After that we 
had a wrought-iron 80-pounder, and that 
split. 

3337. Mr. Baring.—The objection of 
the mechanical fit, &c., has not been sur- 
mounted ? 

Captain Hewlett.—No; I certainly think 
it has not. Projectiles go in very easily at 
first; they slip in almost; but after firing 
twenty or thirty rounds, you find that a 
hard deposit forms in the rifling, and the 
shot jams. 

3402. We find that it does do so; the 
68-pounder cast-iron gun of Mr. Whitworth 
plainly showed in the pieces picked up that 
the projectile was trying to leave the rifling, 
and jammed in the bore. 

After perusing these extracts from 
Captain Hewlett’s testimony with 
respect to the various Whitworth 
guns he has known to ‘jam,’ we 
beg our readers to cast their eye 
back to Sir Emerson’s text, of the 
propriety of which, not to mention 
the meaning of the stray inverted 
comma, we must leave Sir Emerson 
to give the best explanation he can. 

Pursuing the same course when 
he deals with the question of initial 
velocity, Sir Emerson simply re- 
‘verses the real state of the case as 
shown in the Bluebook. The reader 
of the Story of the Guns is told in so 
many words that the initial velocity 
of the Whitworth gun is the greater 
of the two. Sir Emerson, who has 
at all events got the Blucbooks before 
him, coolly passes by the evidence 
of the first artillerists of the service, 
and the long investigation bestowed 
on this very point by a Select Com- 
mittee acting under Government 
orders: from whom we learn that 
under equal conditions the reverse 
is really the fact, (App., p. 374). 

But the above achievements of 
Sir Emerson sink into nothing by 
the side of a feat which he accom- 
plishes when he comes to the all-im- 
portant question, What have the guns 
respectively done against plates? 
His treatment of this branch of the 
subject almost passes belief, and is 
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probably without any parallel in the 
history of literary controversies. 

Let us turn to the Story of the 
Guns and see how Sir Emerson 
puts the Whitworth and Arm- 
strong guns through their paces 
side by side. The first problem of 
getting a large gun from Mr. Whit- 
worth that will hold large quan- 
tities of powder has been evaded 
by borrowing, without acknowledg- 
ment, the coil system of construc- 
tion. How does Sir Emerson conduct 
the rest of the comparison? Zeal 
for Mr. Whitworth’s cause makes 
him condescend to a curious artifice. 
He pits the rounds in which Arm- 
strong guns are firing the softer cast- 
iron shot, against rounds in which 
Mr. Whitworth is firing steel. A 
pistol loaded with dough against a 
pistol loaded with lead! But Sir 
Emerson does not give the unsus- 
pecting reader the least hint of this. 
We are left to believe, either that 
the guns are being fired with shot 
of the same metal, or else that Sir 
William Armstrong has no steel 
projectiles of his own. That Sir 
Emerson should draw a veil over 
the Armstrong steel shot, which a 
few months later was pronounced 
by the Iron Plates Committee to be 
the best steel shot ‘they have yet 
seen,’ and should leave us in the 
dark about the Armstrong. steel 
shell—the most awful implement of 
destruction known in modern ar- 
tillery—is simply monstrous. Worse 
than this, without a word as to all 
the experiments with the latter, he 
details to us the Armstrong experi- 
ments with the softer and cheaper 
metal, as if they were a sample of 
what Sir William Armstrong’s gun 
has done. 

The first experiments of import- 
ance against plates took place at 
Shoeburyness in November, 1862. 
Sir Emerson, devotes several pages 
to a scenic and ‘sensation’ account 
of the success of the Whitworth 
gun on the occasion. The morning 
is one of unusual brightness and 
beauty. The bugle sounds, the gun 
thunders. White flame plays over 
the face of the target ; smoke issues 
from every crevice ; and nature her- 
self seems to testify to the superior 
virtue of Mr. Whitworth over Sir 
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William Armstrong. After firing 
the steel shot of Mr. Whitworth 
through the target, Sir Emerson 
returns to prose writing and to the 
Armstrong firing on the next day; 
at which, it is hardly necessary to 
state, that the smoke, the thunder, 
and the brightness of the morning 
are not required to do much duty. 


On November 14, the rro-pounder of Sir 
William Armstrong was fired against the 
uninjured parts of the same target which 
Mr. Whitworth had riddled the day before. 
The shot was a conical one of rro |bs., cut 
short at the base so as to reduce it to the 
weight of 68\lbs. This was fired at a 
range of 200 yards, and with a charge of 12 
to 16 lbs. of powder. But in no case did it 
penetrate the plate or make any indentation 
exceeding 4 inches in depth, the cone being 
broken off, and the main body of the metal 
behind it crushed to pieces, (p. 303). 


Sir Emerson is kind enough in 
the above extract to describe the 
shape, the weight, the charge of the 
Armstrong shot. Curiously enough, 
he omits the one material point. 
The shot in question was not a steel 
one, (App. 521). Now, when two 
cast-iron shot are ‘by accident’ 
(p. 503) fired from a Whitworth gun 
‘instead of those of hardened steel,’ 
Sir Emerson, with an air of superior 
knowledge, informs us ‘that the 
error was at once detected’ by ‘ their 
crumbling to pieces.’ But when the 
Armstrong gun uses the same ma- 
terial, not a single line to let us 
know that it is the soft metal that 
is being used. The official report 
clears up the point. After paying 
a deserved compliment to Mr. Whit- 
worth for calling attention to the 
value of hard steel, the Iron Plate 
Committee say— 

These results are of remarkable interest, 
as tending to show that a moderate and 
easily attainable velocity will suffice for the 
greatest effects of penetration, if the mate- 
rial of which the shot or shell is composed is 
of the requisite hardness of temper. There 
is, therefore, great reason to expect similar 
results from the guns of the service when 
the same material is employed. 


The same trick is practised on the 
reader in the account of the firing 
against Captain Inglis’s five to eight- 
inch iron planks a few months later. 
Again, the Bluebook may be taken 
as a corrective. From the offieial 
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report we learn first that the shot 
Sir Emerson selects for us from the 
Armstrong gun is a cast-iron shot. 
Secondly, that of the two cast-iron 
shot reported on he gives us the one 
that did least damage. Thirdly, he 
suppresses altogether the effect of 
the other Armstrong cast-iron shot, 
about which the Committee thus re- 
port:—‘ If the shield was exposed to 
continued firing from such a gun, 
it must soon be destroyed,’ (App., 
Pp. 522). 

Now, on the very same sheet in 
the Bluebook are narrated the rounds 
fired from the same Armstrong gun 
with stee? shot and shell ten days 
later, also against iron plates. The 
steel shell went through the target 
at once. Of the steel shot the Com- 
mittee report— 


The steel solid shot fired from the 300- 
pounder shunt gun was excellent; . . . and 
considering its great weight, it is decidedly 
the best steel shot the Committee have yet 
seen. 


Of these formidable missiles we 
hear absolutely nothing. It was 
reserved for Sir Emerson Tennent 
to write about the gunnery of the 
day, and to suppress all notice of 
the Armstrong steel shot and shell. 

Of Sir Emerson Tennent’s method 
the above may serve as prominent 
illustrations. There are plenty of 
the sort. In p. 356 a point is made 
by misrepresenting the powers of a 
Yommittee ; in p. 252 twenty feet of 
water, penetrated by Mr. Whitworth, 
at Sir Emerson’s magic touch, grew 
into thirty (Bluebook, App. 411). 
Two choice specimens, and two only, 
shall crown and conclude the series 
given here. The wrongs of Mr. 
Whitworth occupy a considerable 
portion of the Story of the Guns. Sir 
Emerson caps and points the whole 
by informing us that the House of 
Commons’ Committee of 1863 recom- 
mended an investigation, in which, 
‘ without prejudice or partiality, the 
different systems, not of Sir William 
Armstrong and Mr. Whitworth only, 
&e. &c., may be fairly experimented 
on,’ (p. 340). 

For this quotation Sir Emerson 
gives his references, p. 8. of the 
Report. The sting of the quotation 
perishes when we learn that the 
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opening words which we have placed 
in Italics are absent from the ori- 
ginal. Sir Emerson has introduced 
them as usual into his inverted 
commas. Nor is this all. These 
very words were rejected by that 
Committee after deliberation, as ap- 
pears by consulting the Bluebook, 
p. xxx. Not only then has Sir 
Emerson made the Committee say 
what they did not say ; he has made 
them say what they resolved form- 
ally ought not to be said. 

One more example. We have 
shown with what convenience to 
himself Mr. Whitworth has had his 
heavy guns made on the coil system 
by the Woolwich factory. Sir Emer- 
son possibly thinks that it would be 
a good thing if the Woolwich factory 
were once more put to so opportune 
a use. Possibly he scents a new 
grievance in the future. At all 
events, on p. 341 we read that the 
same Committee of the House of 
Commons, 1863, at p. 8 of their 
Report, suggest that ‘The present 
interruption of the manufacture of 
Armstrong guns at Woolwich affords 
a good opportunity for devoting the 
resources of that establishment to 
promote renewed experiments.’ 

For the last time we turn to the 
given reference. Page 8 of the 
Report discloses no such paragraph. 
The Report of the House of Com- 
mons’ Committee has no such sug- 
gestion. There is however a place 
where the sentence may be found. 
It is to be discovered buried among 
the rejected amendments and abor- 
tive draughts of propositions—itself 
negatived by the Committee without 
division! (Bluebook, xxx.) 

Here this notice of Sir Emerson 
Tennent must close. Written with 
consummate art, given to the world 
with a parade of candour, the Story of 
the Guns stands convicted of a whole- 
sale seriesof misquotations of printed 
documents and books equalled by 
few living books, and all tending to 
the disparagement of the work of a 
great inventor, whose inventions con- 
stitute the safety of the country. 
Does public opinion afford no pro- 
tection against such literary art as 
this. Is the method noble? Is it 
ignoble? It is for the readers of 
this paper to decide. 





